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Of Sowing Wheat in April. 


SR HY it is too late to ſow Wheat-feed 
Sx 1 April.— I never knew Wheat 
at ſown in this Month, for all Farmers 
are of Opinion, that, if Wheat-ſeed 
is fown after the Month of March, 
the Crop will not anſwer ; and this, 
becauſe the Hear of the Sun, by 
the Courſe of the Year, increaſes daily, and there- 
by impregnates the Earth with that quick Ferti- 
lity, as to cauſe ſuch late ſown Seed to run fo faſt 
into Stalk, as to miſs its Kerning Quality, which 
is repugnant to the Farmer's Deſign and * 
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2 Of Wheat, 


The Return of Grain is what we ſow our Seed for; 
not, but that moſt Husbandmen now entertain a 
different Notion of Sowing Wheat later than what 
they did formerly, when it was eſteemed a ridicu- 
lous and ſcandalous Neglect, if a Farmer had not 
green Wheat ſeen in his Fields, by Michaelmas Day. 
But now this Opinion is as much exploded, and to 
that Degree, that, where a Field of green Wheat 
is: ſeen at Michaelmas Time, the People are ready 
to ſay, ſuch an ignorant Farmer will have a poor 
Crop of Wheat ; and this, by Reaſon, if a mild 
Winter and Spring ſhould ſucceed, the Wheat would 
run Winter- proud: That is, it would grow fo ear- 
ly rank, as to ſpend its Strength of Growth too 
ſoon, and then, when in the Spring-time, bleak 
Winds, nipping Froſts, and Chills of Wett attack 
the Roots of Wheat, they have not Vigour and 
Strength enough left to withſtand the Severity of their 
Power ; and then the Conſequence is, that ſuch 
forward ſown Wheat ſhews its Weakneſs by the 
yellow and dying Blades, and where it happens, that 
Wheat is thus killed, by ſo much is the Crop da- 
maged ; a Damage that is often ſeen in the Grounds 
of an injudicious Farmer, eſpecially where the 
Wheat-ſeed is ſown fo early in a dry warm Soil. 
This is one Sort of extreme Miſtake, that ſeldom 
ever falls to the Lot of a Vale-Farmer, but often to 
a Chilturn Farmer, by Means of his occupying Va- 
riety of Soils in incloſed Fields, where he can act 
as he pleaſes ; and therefore it is, that we ſee here 
more different Sorts of Operations in Huſbandry, 
than in Vales, where each Farmer commonly plows 
and fows his Ground at the fame Time his next 
Neighbour does his, as they lie in open Fields toge- 
ther; and it is therefore that theſe Vale-Farmers are 
leſs ſubject to be miſtaken in the Time of fowing 
their Wheat-ſeed, than Chilturn Farmers are; but 


there 


Of Barley, Oats, &c. 3 
there are other Reaſons that expoſe Chilturn Far- 
mers to be miſtaken in the Sowing Whear-ſeed, for, 
as theſe ſow Turneps, Rapes, artificial Graſſes, 
Sc. they are obliged ſometimes to feed them off 
late, and thus are tempted to ſow Wheat late; and 
herein very much conſiſts the Ingenuity of a Chil- 
turn Farmer, for, if he cannot make a right Judg- 

ment of -the Nature of his Soil, he cannot rightly 
time the Sowing of Wheat-ſeed : As for Exam- 
ple, if he ſhould fow a wet, flat, ſtiff Piece of Tur- 
nep- ground ſo late, as after Chriſtmas, he very like- 
ly would loſe his Crop by it: On the Contrary, 
if he ſhould ſow (as I ſaid) a dry warm Soil too 
ſoon, he may likewiſe loſe his Crop by it. Hence 
it is, that printed public Accounts, of the Nature of 
Soils,” are perfectly neceſſary to be known by thoſe 
who are young Practitioners in Huſbandry, . and 
thoſe of riper Years, that have gone on in a wron 
Way of Farming, by Sowing Wheat-ſeed in diſ- 
agreeable Soils, or at a wrong Time of the Year ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that, under the beſt 
of Judgment, Farming is a Lottery; but much 
more ſo, when it is carried on by ignorant or un- 
experienced Perſons, who therefore ſtand in the 
greateſt Need of being informed of the more profi- 
table Practice of thoſe many Farmers who know 
much better than they do, as I have, in my ſeve- 
ral Monthly Books, given an Account of. 


CHAP. 


Of Barley, Oats, blue Peaſe, Cc. 


O F Sowing Barley, white Oats, and blue Peaſe. 
This early Spring Month, April, is not fo late 
a one, as to deprive the Farmer of ſowing ſeveral 
Sorts of Field Seeds. This Month gives the Farmer, 


B 2 who 


e 
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who is Maſter of a proper Soil and Incloſure, an Op- 
portunity to diſplay his Ingenuity, in ſowing therein a 
proper Sced; and, in order to do this, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew the Practice of other Farmers, that have 
acted in this Reſpect before them, and by this 
Means make known the dark and bright Side of 
their Management; for Treading the Paths that 
others have made by repeated Trials, and found it 
the ſureſt and moſt ſucceſsful Way of Proceeding, 
may fave, in a great Degree, the Riſque of a Per- 
ſon's deceiving himſelf by taking wrong Meaſures. 
Happy, therefore, is he who follows the Practice of 
thoſe who have by repeated Trials found their Ex- 
periments to anſwer, in the moſt ſucceſsful and pro- 
fitable Manner. Tn 


The Management of a bad Farmer who-was poſ- 


ſeſſed of a proper Soil, and yet ſowed no Barley, —— 


This Farmer rented an incloſed Farm in a Chil- 
turn Country, where his Soil was chiefly a clean, 
Loam, not too wet nor too dry, for which he paid 
ten Shillings an Acre a Year, for eighty Acres, but 


had no Common to keep- a Flock of Sheep on to 


fold, and therefore he kept about forty Ewes, for - 
Breeding only; which diſcouraged him from Sow- 
ing Barley, and cauſed him to ſow. only Wheat, 
Peaſe, and Oats. Now this Farmer put himſelf to 
the Charge of digging Chalk, which he could do 
almoſt in any Part of his Ground, and laid it on. 
his Loams, that it did ſome Service to: But alas! 
Chalk alone will not do; for, though it is a dry, 


ſhort, ſweet Dreſſing, yet it wants the moſt neceſſar 


Quality of all others, and that is the fertile one; 
for which Reaſon, a judicious, Farmer adds Dung to 
it in one Shape or other, as knowing that Chalk a- 
lone is of a poor. Nature: However, this Farmer, 
by making Uſe of no other Dreſſing, than what his 
Stable, Hog-ſtye, Cow-houſe, and Hen-houſe re- 


turned him, had not enough to ſpare to aſſiſt a Bar- 


ley- 
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Of Barley, Oats, &c. 5 
ley-Crop, nor would he be at five Pounds Charge 
of buying Soot, Lime, Horn- ſhavings, Woollen 
Rags, or Malt-duſt, ic. once in a Year, to get fix 
or eight Acres of good Barley, and thereby loſt a 
profitable Opportunity; for, without a fine Tilth, 
and good Dreſſing beſides, it is a Folly to ſow Bar- 
ley. Now. as this Farmer lived but twenty-ſix Miles 
from London, he might (as many do that live fur- 
ther off than he) have Variety of Manures for this 
Purpoſe ; for it ſometimes happens, that a Barley- 
Crop pays a Farmer more than a Wheat-Crop, be- 
cauſe, when Wheat, by the extreme Inclemency of 
Winter Weather, is hurt and damaged, a Barley- 
Crop, that is ſown at a ſafer Time of Year, may an- 
ſwer far beyond it, as it happened in the Year 
1740; for had not the Barley-Crop ſucceeded in 
that Time, better than the Wheat-Crop, there had 
been a moſt lamentable Famine, indeed; but, as it 
happened, the Plenty of Barley helped out with the 
Scarcity of Wheat, and gave many poor Families 
an Opportunity to live, that would other wiſe have 
been ſtarved. From all which I would obſerve and 


infer, that it is a great Loſs to let ſuch a Farm be 


without a Barley-Crop 3 not only for the direct Pro- 
fir, that ĩt produces beyond Oat or Pea-Crops, but 
alſo for the Benefit of giving the Earth a Change of 
Seed, which is of vaſt Conſequence to a Farmer, 
hana there is no Ground whatſoever but affects 
this Piece of Huſbandry. And whoever does not 
practiſe it, will be his own Enemy. In the Vale of 


Apleſbury,'as'I have remarked in my former Works, 


their Farmers, ſome Years ago, thought themſelves 


abſolutely in the Right of it, when they ſowed their 


blue Clay, and ſtiff, wettiſh, black Loams, with on- 


ly Wheat and Horſe-beans but ſince ſome of them 
have ſown Barley, by Way of Change of Seed, they 


have found their Account in it, and been convinced 


that. 
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that Change of Seed is one very great Means to 
come by plentiful Crops of Corn. 

The Management of a Farmer, who, by Reaſon of 
a bad Soil that he rented, was diſcouraged from ſowing 
Barley, — This Farmer, like many others in the 
World, rented a Farm in the Chilturn Country 
that lay about Twenty-ſix Miles from London, 
whoſe Soil, for the greateſt Part, was a red, ſtiff, 
ſony Clay, mixed with a Loam, fo that it might 
be called a clayey Loam, and, like the yellow 
Clay, is of the moſt hungry, cold, and worſt Sort 
of Clays. In this Soil there have been ſeveral At- 
rempts made to get Crops of Barley, and to this 
Purpoſe neither repeated Plowings were wanting 
to get the Ground into a fine Tilth, nor Manure, 
or Dung, to fertilife it, But, notwithſtanding all 
requiſite Preparations were made Uſe of, for ob- 
taining good Crops of Barley, the Farmer was 
diſcouraged from making further Trials, becauſe 
of the ſeveral fatal Accidents that attend Barley- 
ſeed ſown in ſuch a Soil. If a long dry Time 
directly ſucceeds the Sowing, then ſuch a Clay 
forms a cruſty Surface and hinders the infant Bar- 
ley-blades from making their Way into the Air ; 
and, if a wet, cold Time ſucceeds, then the Chil- 
neſs of the Weather, joining the cold Nature of 
the Clay, ftarves the Barley, makes it look red- 
diſh, inſtead of a deep green Colour, and cauſes 
it to pine till great Part of it dies away; fo that 
this, and his neighbouring Farmers, who, oc- 
cupy the ſame Sort of clayey Soil, have been ſo 
diſcouraged from fowing Barley, that they have 
forborne any farther Attempt. This engages my 
Pen to repeat what I have formerly made appear, 
VIZ, 

How, by Vertue of Steeping Barley-Seed, a red or 
yellow clayey Soil, that lies tolerably dry, may be ſafe- 
ly ſoton with Barley ſeed to great Profit. IM be- 
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fore- mentioned Farmers are well known, for ſeveral 
Miles round about them, to be g od Managers, 
and very expert in the Art of Pl wing, Sowing, 
and in moſt other Branches of the excellent Art 
of Agriculture; yet, to my certain Knowledge, 
they act as ignorantly, in Reſpect of giving Ear to 
any new Improvement, as if they lived in Africa; 
for I have told ſome of them how they might get 
good Crops of this Grain in their clayey Soils, by 
ſteeping the Seed, but it proved to no more Pur- 
poſe than Whiſtling to the Air; however, it had 
another Effect upon the Gentleman I gave an Ac- 
count of in laſt Month; one that rented about 
Three-hundred Acres of Arable and Meadow- 
ground, moſt of which was a ſtiff, flat, wettiſh, 
clayey Loam, wherein he ſeldom, by the com- 
mon Way of ſowing his Barley-ſeed dry, got a- 
bove Three-quarters of Barley on each Acre 
but by taking my Advice, and looking ſtrictly after 
the Management of Infuſing the Seed according to 
my Nitre-Receipt, he got ſix Quarters of Barly off 
an Acre, as he himſelf declared to me; a Quan- 
tity, as I was informed, never got off ſuch a Soil 
before. So theſe Farmers, I have juſt wrote of, 
may, by the ſame Rule, get good Crops of Bar- 
ly off their red clayey Loams, if they would be 
perſuaded to Reaſon, and take the ſame Method 
this Gentleman did, to ſteep their Barley-ſeed ac- 
cording to my public Receipt; for, by this Means, 
the Barley would forthwith puſh up its Blades be- 
fore any dry Weather could have Time to cruſh 
the Surface and ſpoil the Crop, which leads me to 

make my intended Obſervations. | 
Of the Benefit of ſowing Barley-ſeed late — This 
may ſeem a Paradox to many, but I hope to make 
it obvious, that there is a Neceſſity for ſowing 
Barley - ſeed fo late as in April, and likewiſe a 
Safety in doing the ſame to a great * 
c | rſt, 


8 Of Barley, Oats, Gr. 
Firſt, then, T am to ſhew that there is a Neceſſity 
ſometimes, for a Farmer, to ſow his Barley- ſeed 
ſo late as in April, In this Cafe, the Vale Farmer, 
who occupies a ſtiff clayey Soil, or a wet, ſtiff, 
Joamy Soil, that lies in the Ridge-form in open 
Fields, is not here meant to be the Perſon I write 
of, that is under a Neceſſity of ſowing his Barley 
late; no, theſe have no Occaſion to be under ſuch 
a Neceſſity, becauſe, as they ſow no Clover, Tur- 
neps, nor Rapes, they are at Liberty to ſow their 
Ground as early as they pleaſe 3 but it is not ſo 
with many of the Chilturn Farmers, who ſow Clo- 
ver, Turneps, Rapes, and Rye for feeding Sheep 
and other Cattle in the Winter and Spring-ſeafons. 
Theſe, I fay, are thoſe who are ſometimes un- 
der a Neceſfity of ſowing their Ground late with 
Barley-ſced. For Example, I have a reſerved 
Field of Turneps, which I ſowed late, in order 
to have them young and tender in March, for 
teeding my Sheep and Lambs on them, till either 
my Rapes or Rye is fit to turn them into; which 
would happen, as I will ſuppoſe, at the Beginning 
of April, and that they will eat the Rapes or Rye 
off in a Month. Now, if ſuch Ground is fit for 
Barley, it may be enjoyed to great Profit, by 
Means of fteeping the Barley-ſeed in Liquor, and 
liming it afterwards, &c. for, in this Caſe, here 
are two aſſiſting Properties given the Seed; that of 
the Sheeps- dung, and thus preparing the Seed in 
the greateſt Safety; for, in the fecond Place, the 
Seed, by being infuſed the appointed Time, will 
ſprout out in a few Days, and, as the Heat of the 
Weather increaſes with the Length of -Days, it 
will grow a- pace, and become a ſhady Cover to 
its Roots, that by this Means will grow ſo vigo- 
rous, as to withſtand Heats and Droughts for 
Months together, till, at laſt, if the Ground was 
in good Order at Sowing-time, a large Crop may 
| be 
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be expected very early: Whereas, if ſuch Land 
was ſown ſo late with only naked dry Seed, and a 
Courſe of dry hot Weather ſhould follow qirectiy, 
ſuch Seed may lie in the Earth a great While be- 
fore it ſhews its green Blades; and when it does, 
they may, very likely, grow into ſeveral Degrees 
of Ripeneſs, and then what mult be the Malt that 
is made from ſuch Barley? Why, perhaps, there 
will not half of it be true Malt, and then, I am 
ſure, the Buyer of it muſt greatly ſuffer in large 
Quantities ; for, I am certain, in ſome Summers, 
there have been Ten-thouſand Quarters of Bar- 
ley in this Condition, when the Seed has been ſown 
in the old wrong Way of doing it, as moſt is done 
at this Time throughout England; Gr, who will be- 
lieve that three Buſhels of Barley- ſced will ſurely 
(with the Bleſſing of Heaven) produce ſeven Quar- 
ters at Harveſt, if the Earth was well manured and 
in a fine Tilth at Sowing-Time, although ſowed 
fo late as in April? But it is certainly true that 
it will not only produce this Quantity, but like- 
wiſe that Barley of an equal Growth, provided 
the Seed was infuſed accordingly. But this Pro- 
duct would aſſuredly happen with the greater 
Safety, and to the greater Profit, if the Sced was 
bought from off the ſandy Loams of Chelſea, Ful- 
ham, or Hammerſmith in Middleſex, as I ſhall far- 
ther take Notice of. 

Why a Barley-ſeed is more profitable to ſow in a 
ſtiff Earth that comes off a ſandy Loam, than any o- 
ther Barley-ſeed. — The Change of Seed is of ſuch _ 
Importance towards improving Crops of Grain 
produced by it, that many ſend for Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Peaſe, c. to great Diſtances. For this Pur- 
poſe, there are many Sacks of Wheat carried out 
of Hertford and Bedfordſhire into Northampton, 
Leiceſter, and Darbyſhire, for the Sake of ſowing 
a Seed that comes off a chalky Soil, in a clayey 
or ſtiff loamy Soil; ſo the 2 Farmers, 
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ſeveral 
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14 ſeveral of them, ſend for Fulham Barley- ſeed above 
IN - thirty Miles an End, and all by Land-carriage, 
= - Now, though we have ſandy, chalky, and gravel- 
1 ly Lands juſt by Home, yet, we of Litile-Gaddeſ- 
| | den chuſe to be at the extraordinary Charge of 
ſending for this Fulbam Barley-ſeed, though we live 
Thirty-four Miles from it, and find our Account 
in ſo doing; for as we ſow it in our ſtiff Loams, 
Fl from off a ſandy ſhort Loam, it returns us a very 
„ carly Crop, with a Kernel much bigger than that 
| we ſowed, and 1s ſo natural for making true Malt, 
N that it is commonly fold for two Shillings a Quarter 
1 more than our common Barley is; but there are 
bther Reaſons for our preferring this Fulham Barley- 
ſeed before all others. One is, that by getting a 
i Crop of ſuch Barley, ſooner than ordinary, off the 
ll | Ground, it gives a Farmer the Opportunity to 
| | ſow the ſame Land with Turneps, early enough 
y | to enjoy a full Crop of them. Another Reaſon 
| | is, that we can (if the Land is proper for ic) ſow 
Rape- ſeed. A third is, that, by mowing off ſuch 
| a very early Crop, we have an Opportunity to 
| low the Ground ſeveral Times, for ſowing Wheat 
| in the ſame in Oober following. Another is, that, 
| this Barley being ripe before Wheat, it may be very 
| | probably got into the Barn in the drieſt Order, 
| 
| 


— — 
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as theirs about Fulbam commonly is, who there- 
by are Maſters of the beſt of Barley-ſeed. And 
it is this excellent Quality that makes it a fit Sort 
to be ſown in the Northern Parts of this King- 
dom, becauſe this Barley-ſeed, beyond all others, 
may, as I have obſerved, be ſown late and mown 
carly. In ſhort, there are theſe two great Conve- 
niencies attending this peculiar Sort of Barley; 
one is, that, by ſteeping the Seed, a Farmer is out 
of the Danger of having his Barley-crop ſuffer, 
by Dryneſs of Weather, although the Seed 
be ſown in any Time of this Month of April, in 
a dry Soil, The other \s, that, TAP 
HEL uc 
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ſuch late Sowing, the Crop, produced from the 
Seed of this Fulbam Barley, will be ripe as ſoon, 
if not ſooner than the Wheat crop. Now to have 
this Fulbam Barley-ſeed in many Parts of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, it may be eaſily and very 
cheaply ſent by Water: carriage, becauſe ſeveral of 
the Farmers, who fave and ſell this Barley-Seed, 
live very near the River Thames, ſo that there will 
be little or no Charge to carry it to the Bot; and, 
as it is then on the Water, it need not be off it, 
till it is put on Ship- board, and unladen at the 
deſired Port. But there maſt be a great deal of 
Care employed in examining the Seed, for there 
is, ſometimes, a conſiderable Difference in it; 
ſome may have the Seeds of Weeds among it; o- 
thers may have thoſe light Kernels mingled with it, 
that ſhould have been ſeparated from the Seed: 
For, if there are many of theſe, the Crop will 
be a great deal the worſe for it; for, as the 
Seed 1s, ſo will the Crop be in a great Mea- 
ſure; therefore, if a Gentleman will be at the 
Charge of it, I will take the ſmall Kernels from 
the large ones, and then the Seed will be in the 
greateſt Order for Sowing, and produce large Ears 
and large Kernels, that conſequently will make 
the beſt of Malt. Now to have ſuch Barley- ſeed in 
this high Perfection, after the Fulham Farmer has 
ſcreened and ſieved it ready for ſelling it for good 
Seed, I come with the ſmall Tool I gave an Ac» 
count of in March, and diſcharge the Seed of 
thoſe light ſmall Kernels, that would produce light 
{mall Barley-corns again, if they are ſown; but 
then there muſt be an Allowance made, for the 
Loſs of ſuch light Kernels, which, after they are 
thus ſeparated from the heavy and larger ones, 
will be only fit for the Swine or Poultry, But this 
is not all the Skill that is required of a Buyer of 
this Seed ; the Barley, by being got in damp, may 
lo heat in the Mow, that the Seed will not grow 
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to Profit: In this Caſe the Sower will loſe his Mo- 
ney, Time, and Labour; and it is on theſe Ac- 
counts that 1 buy my Fulham Barley-ſeed of one or 
two particular Men, that J know ſpare no Coſt nor 
Pains, but are more than ordinary curious in the 
Saving of it; and, for this Reaſon, it is true they 
have the greater Price for it but then no Perſ6n 
ought to grudge a Shilling or two extraordinary in 
every Quarter for ſuch a delicateSort of Seed; becauſe 
a Shilling, kept back on this Account, may occafion 
the Loſs of many Crowns in a large Crop of Bar- 
ley. This moſt excellent Barley-ſeed I furniſh to 
any Perſon on a proper Order; and, as I have ſome- 
times Commiſſions for this Seed, I here give Notice, 
that it will be to no Purpoſe for any Perſon to ſend 
an Order to me ſor it, after the Month of Febru- 
ary, becauſe it is commonly all fold off before 
March; and therefore the moſt proper Time, to 
ſend for this Seed, is between New-Year*s-Day and 
the latter Fnd of February at fartheſt. And if 

entlemen who live in ſuch convenient Parts, where 
this Barley may be ſent them, by Water-carriage 3 
or by Lind, if the Carriage is not too long and 
expenſive ; I fay, if Thouſands were but ſenſible of 
the great Improvement that may be made in Bar- 
Jey-crops, and in making Malt, by Means of their 
{owing this Iulbam Barley-ſeed, I am almoſt ſure 
they would ſtrenuouſly endeavour to have a Quanti- 
ty of it ſent them every third Year ; for this Barley- 
ſeed will laſt two Crops, atleaſt, without degenera- 
ting; but, if ſown longer, it will grow worſe, and at 
laſt become the ſame Sort of common Barley that 
is natural to the Country. 

Of Preparing Barley-ſeed for Sowing, — This 
is more than ordinary neceſſary to be done, whe- 
ther it be in the Uſe of rath ripe Fulbam Barley- 
ſeed, the flit-eared Sprat Barley, or the famous 
and moſt profitable Barley-ſced of all others what- 
ſoever, the Turky Barley, which, when out of 


its 
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its Ear, can hardly be known from a large-bodied 
Wheat Kernel, though in its Ear it grows bearded 
like common Barley, as I have been an Eye-witnefs 


, | 
: of. I ſay, when either of theſe are to be ſown, the 
> Seed ſhould be firſt ſteeped in ſome fertile Men. 


7 ſtruum, to prevent the ſeveral Miſchiefs and Loſſes 
" that attend the Sowing of dry Seeds in this Month 
1 of April, which ſuch a late Seaſon ſubje&s the 
0 Seed to; for, in Caſe a long dry Time ſhould di- 
n rectly follow the Mowing of Barley in the common 
ba naked Way of Sowing it, the Sced will lie al- 
0 moſt unactive in the Ground, and ſome of it, very 
» likely, canker, corrupt, and die ; or, for Want of 
e, Moiſture, its ſtunted puny Blades will make fo flow 
d a Growth, as to give the Worm an Opportunity 
1 to eat and kill it; or, if it does ſurmount theſe 
e two Diſaſters, at Harveſt there will certainly be 
to two, if not three Sorts of Ripeneſs in the Barley- 
1d crop, if the Seed had not received Rain enough 
if in due Time to cauſe the Roots to throw up an 


even Growth of Barley. Now the ill Conſequence 
of all this is abſolutely prevented, by ſtceping the 
Barley-ſeed according to my Salt-petre Receipt ; 
which, as it has been publiſhed in one or more of 
theſe Monthly Books, I ſhall forbear Writing here, 
and add, that as there are ſeveral other Liquors for 
ſteeping Barley-ſeed in, preparatory for fertiliſing 
and infuring a good Crop, I thould have mention- 
ed them before; but, as I intend to furniſh the 
World with more Works on the great Subject of 
Agriculture, I ſhall defer them with a thouſand 
others for more convenient Opportunities; which 
Article of iteeping Barley-{ced will be of the 


his greater Importance, when I make known more than 
he- one Way of doing it much cheaper than with Salt- 
ley- petre; for I am very ſenſible, that Farmers reject 
JOUS the very Name of a new Improvement, when -the 
hat- Charge of a few Shillings is tacked to it; as, in- 

of deed, the Caſe is in this Reſpect, when Salt-petre 
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ſells for a Shilling or more a Pound, as it has done 
of late, by Reaſon of the great Conſumption of it 
in the making of Gunpowder this War Time. 
But as my other Receipts for the imbibing of Bar- 
ley-ſeed will be as cheap, as Salt-petre is dear, I 
hope I ſhall give the Public the greater Satisfac- 
tion, when I expoſe them to the World. 

Of Sowing Barley-ſeed. — As to the Sowing of 
Barley-ſeed, I have in laſt Month given an Account 
of it, and therefore have the leſs to ſay here; ſome 
Perſons I know there are, who ſcruple the Sowing 
of rath-ripe, or Fulham Barley-ſ{ced in wettiſh or 
ftifiſh Earths, becauſe they know it grew in the 
Southern Part of this Nation in a dry, warm, rich 
Soil, as thinking it too tender for their Ground and 
Situation : And, indeed, I am of Opinion they are 
in the right of it, on the Suppoſition that they 
know of no better Way of Sowing than after the 
old Mode, which obliges all Farmers to ſow Bar- 
ley-ſeed dry, and before the Month of April. But 
the Caſe is altered, becauſe there are a Thoufand 
new Improvements found out and practiſed now, 
that never were known beſore; and, among the 
reſt, this is one, of ſowing Barley fo late as in April 
with Safety, by the Means of liquoring the Seed, 
and liming it afterwards, which fits it for ſo ſpeedy 
a Growth, that let the Land be ever ſo dry, when 
it is ſown, and if there is no Rain for Months 
afterwards, ſtill the ſoaked Barley-feed, by carrying 
Liquor enough with it into the Earth, will ſtrike 
an expeditious Root, and throw up a moſt quick 
Blade, to the Carrying on its Growth in a flouriſh- 
ing Condition till Harveſt. Therefore even the 
Vale-Farmer need not be afraid of Sowing Fulbam 
Barley- ſeed, nor any other fo late as in April, not- 
withſtanding the great Diſcouragement that a clay- 
ey Soil brings many of them under, even to a Di- 
lemma, becauſe, ſay they, if we ſow our Barley- ſeed 
here too ſoon, the Chills of Froſts and Wetts bert 

ſpoi 
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ſpoil it; and if we ſow it fo late, why then the ſtiff 
Surface will bind fo faſt (if a dry Time preſently 
ſucceeds the Sowing) that they will be in Danger 
of loſing their Crop by it. Now, to avoid the 
Damage that attends theſe two Extreams, Soaking 
the Seed will be an abſolute Prevention to it, and 
Sowing the ſame in April, which I know many 
of them will not believe; but let any of them but 
try a half Acre Ridge- land firſt, and, as that fares, 
let them deſiſt, or go on hereafter with the ſame 
Practice. This is as fair a Plan as can be well 
propoſed; and, if they will keep up to the Punctilio 
of my Nitre Receipt, I will venture my Reputa- 
tion on the Succeſs : For we try and prove the Ful- 
bam Barley at above thirty Miles to the Northward 
of London; and that in ſtiff, wettiſh, flat, Chilturn 
loamy incloſed Fields, and ſeldom ever find it fail 
our Expectation ; and, if fo, I am ſure it ought to 
be an Encouragement to Thouſands of others, for 
their Sowing of this, or any other Barley-feed thus, 

and fo late as in April, in a ſtiff Earth. 
A Caſe ſhewing how a large Field was ſown with 
Barley in a wrong Manner, and how the Farmer loſt 
moſt of his Crop by it. — As I have juſt now been 
writing on the great Benefit of ſowing Barley-ſeed 
wet, it comes in my Way to give an Account of a 
particular Caſe that occurred to my Knowledge on 
a Journey I took in O#ober 1743, when being on 
the Road, I accidently fell in Company with a Far- 
mer of the Country I was then in, who, coming 
againſt a large incloſed Field of the gravelly Kind, 
told me the Farmer had plowed the Ground ſuffici- 
ently fine for the Reception of the Barley- 
ſeed, but had hardly his Seed again at Harveſt, 
Upon his telling me this, I defired him ro give me 
his Reaſons why the Barley-crop miſſed. His An- 
ſwer was, firſt, that though he had plowed his 
Ground fine enough, it had not a Dreſſing beſtow- 
upon it capable of nouriſhing a full Crop of 
h Barley; 
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Barley; ſo that that, which was given the 
Ground, did little or no Good ; becauſe, ſecondly, 
there happened to follow a long dry Time preſently 
after the Seed was fown ; and, though there fell. 
a little Rain, ſufficient to cauſe the Seed to ſprout 
and grow up fome Heighth, yet, for Want of more 
Moiſture to carry forward its Growth, the Crop 
began to pine, and the more by Reaſon of the 
natural Dryneſs and Heat of the gravelly Ground, 
and the hungry Quality that always attends its looſe 
Parts; infomuch that moſt of the firſt Shoots of 
the Barley withered and were dying away, when, 
ſome Showers of Rain falling, they jo refreſhed and 
enlivened the Barley Roots, that they puſhed up 
new Shoots, that grew into ſeveral weak Stalks, and 
unequal very poor Ears, that had not Time to per- 
fect their Kernels ; becauſe, by theſe After-ſhoots, 
great Part of the Field of Barley became a Sort of 
ſecond, but untimely and abortive Crop; fo that, 
at Harveſt, the upright and ripe Ears made a thin 
and very poor Appearance to the Sight of paſſing 
Travellers, but worſt of all to the ignorant Far- 
mer and Owner, who I have Reaſon to believe, if 
he was told, before the Sowing of this Field with 
Barley-ſced, he would run ſuch a Riſque of having 
it ſpoiled by dry Weather, if he did not firit ſoak it 
in a proper Liquor; that he had better give two 
Shillings for a Receipt, and thereby be taught how 
to ſteep the Seed, and prevent the Misfortune : I 
hardly ſuppoſe he would beſtow ſo much Money, 
nor half that Sum for it. On the contrary, it would | 
be more likely he would reject it, if it was given him 
only for Good-will, and, perhaps, add a ſcorning 
Flout or Jeer againſt all new Ways, as believing 
| none can exceed the old ones. I have met with 
{ome of theſe obſtinate Blades in my Travels, that 
were not only Farmers, but Men of ſomewhat a 
higher Rank, who, becauſe they have read ſome 
uſcleſs, vamped up, falſe old Theory, * 
cal- 
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calculated at firſt for a different Climate to this of 
England, and wrote by Authors not capable of 
judging of their Truth or Falfhood, and ſo have ſent 
them into the World a ſecond Time, right or 
wrong, to the ſcandal of the greateſt and beſt 
natural Subject that can be written on; and this, 
becauſe they have not had a Practice, for a ſeries of 
Years, in the Art of Agriculture, which is the chief 
Means that could qualify them for making a bets 
ter Diſtindtion and Judgment of what they wrote 
which puts me in Mind of two Gentlemen, who 
took a great deal of Pains to prove me a Lyar, or 
a Writer of Truth. 

How two Gentleman travelled a hundred Miles to 
prove this Author a true or falſe Writer. — This 
was told me from one who lived on the Spot at Bar- 


ley-End, in Buckinghamſhire : That two Gentlemen 
had rode fifty Miles an End to fatisfy their Curio- 


ſity, if it was true, what I mentioned in one of my 
Books of Husbandry, that Trefoil and Clover- 
graſſes grew together on a chalky Soil in this Part 
of the Country. The Perſon's Anſwer was, that, if 
they would ride a little farther, he would ſhew them 
the Field where they were ſown, and now are to be 
ſeen, The Gentlemen went; and, when they had 


received ocular Demonſtration of the Fact, one of 


them faid, I find. all is not Lyes that is written; 
which leads me to obſerve, that theſe Gentlemen 
were in the Right of it to divert themſelves with a 
Ride, to prove the Truth of an Aſſertion of this 
Kind, becauſe, if they were Owners of ſuch a Soil, 
they might with the more Aſſurance venture to ſow 
theſe Graſs-ſeeds in the ſame, for Seeing is Be- 
lieving. But, if they had lived at a much greater 
Diſtance, they might have ſaved themſelves the 
Coſt and Pains of a long Journey, by being more 
credulous, and have taken my Word for the Truth 


of it; for I muſt be a very audacious Writer, in- 


deeds 
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deed, if I had ventured my Reputation on a falſe 


Bottom in this Reſpe&, by directing any Perſon to 
a Place within two Miles of my Houſe, to prove 
the Truth of what I aſſerted for Fact: However, I 
hope it is to a good Purpoſe, I did fo, for by this 
Caſe many may be informed, that Clover and Tre- 
foil will grow extraordinary well together, for 
two Years, in a chalky Soil, that lies flattiſh, 
and is of a moiſt Nature; but they ought not 
to expect this Succeſs where a Chalk 1s too much 
of a hurlucky or ſtrong Nature, for then it will 
not adminiſter a ſufficient Quantity of Moiſture, 
in dry Seaſons, to nouriſh the Graſs to any great 
Perfection; but, where a Chalk is agreeable, the 
Trefoil is very proper to grow along with the Clo- 


ver, becauſe it is a branching cloſe-headed Graff, 


that is therefore the more capable to ſhade the 
Roots of the Clover and forward its Growth in dry 
Summers. But to return to my former Subject, of 
the Farmer that loſt moſt of his Crop of Barley by 
wrong Management : I fay, if this Farmer had 
ſteeped his Barley-ſeed, according to my Salt-Pe- 
tre Receipt ; inſtead of having ſo little Return at 
Harveſt, he might very probably have had four or 
more Quarters on every Acre, notwithſtanding the 


long dry Time that ſucceeded the Sowing of his Seed; 


and, had he but ſufficiently dreſſed his Ground, I 
think there had been no Danger of his having ſeven 
{Quarters on each Acre: However, that I may be 
within Compaſs of the Matter, I will gr he 
only loſt three Quarters of Barley on each Acre, 
purely for Want of ſteeping the Barley-ſeed, that 
would have coſt him not above three or four Shil- 
lings, at moſt, for preparing ſo much as would have 
compleatly done the firſt Acre, and leſs for the 


reſt; then, what a Loſer he muſt be, I leave for my 


Reader to judge. 


* 


Of Soceing Barley: ſeed by the Drill plongb.— In 
l this 
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this Month the Drill-plough comes in as a very ſer- 
viceable Inſtrument, for Sowing of Batley-ſeed ; be- 

cauſe, as the Weather is got warm, and like to be 
more ſo every Day, the Seed, by being drilled in, 
lies deeper and ſecurer in the Ground, than that on- 
ly harrowed in, from the Power of Heats, and Da- 
mage of too great and long Droughts, which ſome 
times hinder a Farmer of. almoſt half his Crop of 


Barley, ſown in the Broad-caſt Way: And there- 


fore it is now in frequent Practice with ſeveral Far- 
mers, to ſow Barley out of the Hopper of a Drill- 
plough, at a Foot, or ix Inches aſunder, in Drills 
or Rows. If at a Foot Diſtance, the Dutch Hand- 
hough muſt be afterwards employed, to keep the 
Intervals clean from Weeds, to help this Barley- 
Crop, and for ſowing them the next Seaſon with 
Wheat, Barley, or other Grain; gravelly, chalky, 
ſandy, and dry Loams are vaſtly improved by this 
Means, and will, with little or no Dreſſing, return 
plentiful Crops of this Corn; and, as theſe Soils are 
not ſo proper for Wheat as Barley, they may be 
ſown Year after Year with Barley, by this Means 
of Drilling in the Seed, which would grow into the 
greater Crop, if it was firſt ſoaked and limed in a 
proper Liquor. There were many poor gravelly 
Fields ſowed with Barley, by the Drill-plough, this 
laſt Year 1743; and, although the former Part of 
the Summer was attended with very dry Weather, 
yet the Barley grew in fine Crops ; or the Barley- 
ſeed may be ſown by the Three-wheel, light, Drill- 
plough, at ſix Inches Diſtance in Drills, to great 
Profit, without Houghing, becauſe the Ploughman 
can ſtraddle the two fore Wheels, wider or narrow- 
er, to a Farmer's great Conveniency; which is one 
great Perfection of this Sort of Drill-plough, for, by 
it, a Perſon may ſow his Seed in as cloſe, or in as 


8 diſtant Drills, as he thinks fit. 
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Of Dreſſing and Manuring the Ground for 
Barley-Crops. 


HE Neceſſity of Dreſſing or Manuring Ground, 

j for fertiliſing Barley-Crops.— As Barley is a 
Grain that cannot well grow too thick, it requires a 
more than ordinary Aſſiſtance, to ſupport its Crop, 
eſpecially when it is ſown in the old dry Way ; for, 
when the Seed is not firſt liquored, nor the Ground 
dreſſed or manured, there is little Hopes of a good 
Crop. Wheat, and moſt other Grain, will proſper 
with leſs Dung or Manure than Barley will ; from 
hence it is, that many Farmers have fallen into the 
Miſtake of ſowing a great deal of Ground with Bar- 
ley-ſeed, and been at the Charge of half dreſſing it, 
in Hopes that, with the Help of a kind, warm, rai- 
ny Time, they may enjoy a plentiful Crop: But alas 
many have deceived themſelves on this Account, and 
been convinced by lamentable Experience that, had 
they ſown but five Acres, where they did ten, and 
put all the Dung on the firſt, that they did on the 
laſt, they would have had a greater Return at Har- 
veſt. What a Loſs then muſt this be, enough to 
break a flender-pocketed Farmer, who ventures to 
ſow twenty or thirty Acres of Ground with Barley, 
under a half Dreſſing, and with dry Seed? And e- 
ſpecially one that rents a Vale-Farm, becauſe, if he 
neither prepares the Seed, nor the Ground, it is 
great odds, if his Barley-Crop is not ſpoiled by two 
Extreams of Weather; one is, that, in Caſe a very 
dry Summer ſucceeds, their {tiff bluiſh, or black 
clayey, or marly Soils will crack and ſtunt the 
Growth of the Barley-Crop ; and, if a very wet, 
cold one happens, the Waters may ſtunt or kill a 


great 
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great deal of that Barley, which grows near the 


Water-thoroughs z a Caſe well known to the Coſt and 
Damage, ſometimes, of Thouſands of Vale-Farmers, 
who, by the laſt Means, have little elſe to mow be- 
ſides that Barley which grows on the Ridge Part 
of their Acre and half Acre Lands. Now, to pre- 
vent theſe fatal Diſaſters in a great Meaſure, liquor- 
ing the Barley-Seed, and well dunging or manuring 


the Land, is abſolutely neceſſary for obtaining a full 


Crop of this univerſal Grain, by enabling the Seed 
to make an expeditious firſt Growth, in order to 
bring on an early Head to cover and ſhade the Roots, 
againſt the Violence and Damage of too great Heats 
and Droughts, and withſtand the Chills of Inunda- 
tions of Waters, that frequently happen in the low 
Situations of Vale Grounds, and ſtagnate the Roots 


of the Barley, as many of the Hill Farmers are Eye- 


witneſſes of, when they behold Vale Lands almoſt 
covered with Water, that appear like Part of a Sea. 
Of Dreſſing and Manuring Vale Grounds. for a 
Barley-Crop.— I have known Vale-Farmers, for the 
foregoing Reaſons, pen their Sheep twice on the 
ſame Land, or what may be called double Dreſſing 
it: Others will caſt Dung firſt, and then fold on the 
ſame Ground; others will only manure their Barle 
Land with Pigeens-Dung, as the beſt of Dreſſing for 
it ; and, of late, I know one, and only one, Vale- 
Farmer manure his Barley-Crop with Soot, and, EF 
was a Witneſs, it did great Service, though not fo 
much as if he had made Uſe of a ſufficient Quantity 
of Soot; but this he did not do, his Quantity I 
think was no more than fifteen Buſhels to an Acre, 
which he ſowed over the ſprouting Barley, juſt as 
its green Blades appeared above Ground ; where- 
as, had he ſown ten Buſhels on every half Acre 
Ridge Land, he had compleatly manured all the 
Barley Ground. However, the Soot he made Uſe of 
did him a great deal of Service, in the wet cold 


Spring, 
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Spring Time of 1738: By which Trial J am 
convinced that Coal Soot is very proper to aſſiſt Bar- 
ley-Crops in Vales, contrary to the received ſtaunch 
Opinion, fo long entertained by theſe Farmers, 
who always, as far as I can learn, held it a loſt At- 
. tempt to make Uſe of Soot for aſſiſting their Crops 
of Corn, as believing their wet cold Land would 
draw the Vertue of it in too ſoon, and the ſooner, if 
great Rains fel} preſently after it was ſown; and, if 
a very dry hot Seaſon preſently followed, chen they 
believed the Soot would help to burn up, inſtead of 
nouriſhing the Corn. But, as I ſaid, Experience 
ſhews that Soot agrees extraordinary well with Bar- 
ley, ſown on Ridge Vale Lands; and ſo it does, 
with ſeveral Sorts of Soils in the Chilturn Country. 
Of Dreſſing and Manuring Chilturn Lands, for 
fertil;fing Crepe of Barley. — The vaſt Quantities of 
Manure that are yearly fetched from London, and 
conſumed in Hertfordſhire, for fertiliſing Crops of 
Corn and Graſſes, prove, that it does conſiderable 
Service to Chilturn Farmers; for improving our 
Barley-Crops, we make Uſe of Soot, Rags, Ivory- 
ſhavings, Cows and Hogs Hair, Rabbits, Hens, and 
Pigeons Dungs, Trotters, Hooves, Sprats, Malt-duſt, 
Sc. for, as our Lands are not ſo marly and rich as 
thoſe in Vales, we are obliged to be at a great Ex- 
pence for ſuch Aſſiſtance; which is alſo more than 
ordinary neceſſary as we often, and oftener ſow our 
Land, than Vale-Men can, as we are incloſed, and 
they are not; and this we are forced to do in a dou- 
ble Manner, where the Land is a Gravel, a Chalk, 
or a clayey gLoam ; therefore we fo Turneps, 
Rapes, Clover. Thetches, French Wheat, &c. to 
help towards inriching our Grounds; and beſides 
theſe we frequently add the Fold, or Horn- ſhav- 
ings, Stable or Fowl Dungs, or ſome other Sort, 
or elſe we could not get five, ſix, and ſeven Quarters 
off an Acre: But, beſides thus aſſiſting Barley- 
Crops, 
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Crops, with one or two Dreſſings of Dung and Ma- 
nure, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we Chilturn 
Farmers be at an extraordinary Charge for ſo do- 


ing, becauſe there is another ſecond Crop to par- 
take of its Benefit. the next Year; and there- 


fore, we. ſay, Two Years Crops lie upon this one 


Year*s Dreſſing; and firſt, if we dreſs Barley 
with Soot, about a Week or Fortnight after it has 
been ſown, we ſow twenty Buſhels of it over each 
Acre ; but others think it a better Way to ſow this 
Quantity of Soot, as ſoon as the Barley-ſeed is ſown, 
and harrow both in together; and indeed, I have 
found it the beſt Way, by Reaſon it lies, in this 
Form of Sowing, cloſer to the Kernels, than when 
the Barley is ſown firſt, and harrowed in, and the 
Soot ſown afterwards; nor has thg Soot ſo much 
Power this Way to burn the Blades of the Barley, 
in Caſe a dry hot Seaſon ſhould follow, as it has 
when ſown after the Barley is harrowed in; and fo 
efficacious is ſuch a Dreſſing of Soot to the Ground, 
that a Pea-Crop ſowed on the ſame, in the next 
Spring Seaſon, is hoped for, in a plentiful Mar- 
ner, and by this Means ſeldom fails the Owner's 
Expectation, But the Manure of Soot will not an- 
{wer to Profit, if made uſe of in three Sorts of Land, 
in a looſe light Sand, in Maſn Lands, or in Three 
or Four- bout Lands; in the Firſt, the Earth is too 
hollow and ſpongy. to retain it long enough on its 


Surface to aſſiſt the Roots of the Barley; in the Sc- 


cond, the Land lies too flat and wet, to give the 


ſame Benefit to the Grain; in the Third, the 


Water-thoroughs are too deep, and the Ridges 
too narrow, to receive a due Aſſiſtance from ſo 
light a Body as Soot is; and, when it is waſhed 
off into theſe Thoroughs, it is in a Manner loſt, be- 
cauſe little or no Corns grow here; but, when it is 
ſown on Barley that is town on broader Lands, it 
will anſwer as I have before obſerved. Secondly, it 


we dreſs our Barley-Crop with Malt-duſt, we com- 


monly 
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monly ſow but Twenty-five double Buſhels, or ten 


Sacks of it over each Acre thus: Out of a Seed-cor, 
a Man ſows it Broad-caſt, as ſoon as the Barley- Seed 
is fown, and harrowsin both together; and, if Show- 


ers fall in due Seaſon, there is no Fear of a good 


Crop of Barley; for this is of ſuch an efficacious fertile 
Nature, that it will mightily aſſiſt the Grain, and 
add a Benefit in a ſmall Degree to the next Year's 
ſucceſſive Crop of Peaie or Oats. But this delicate 
Manure is more difficult to come by in our Parts 
of late, than formerly, becauſe a great deal of it is 
conſumed in feeding dry or fatting Cows, as well 
as thoſe that give Milk; Horſes that are to be fat- 
ted for Market, Working - Horſes, and Swine, in- 
ſomuch that it now ſells for one Shilling for every 
double Buſhel; but there are ſeveral other Uſes, 
that this Manure may be put to both in Farming 
and Gardening, that I could name, did it ſuit with 
my preſent Purpoſe ; but, as I am here confined to 
the Article of Barley, I ſhall poſtpone Writing on 
them, till I publiſh more Works of this Kind, 


Thirdly, if we dreſs our Barley-Crop with Cart- 


Dung, it ſhould be of the rotten Sort, becauſe it 
will the ſooner and better mix with the Seed ; and 
then it may be laid on the Ground, juſt before the 
laſt Plowing, to be ſpread all over it, and plow- 
ed in. When this is done, the next Thing is to ſow 
the Seed, either on the rough or the ſmooth Ground; 

on the rough i is meant when the Barley is fown on it 
as the Plough leaves it: But then it will come in 


Rows, and be the better haled, or covered from 


Vermin, Others will harrow once in a Place firſt, 
and then ſow all their Barley-Seed, and finiſh by 
twoor three Harrowings afterwards ; others will fow 
half their Seed on the rough Ground, and when it 
has been harrowed in, once in a Place, they will 
ſow the other Half, and harrow it in, twice or thrice 


long-ways and ſhort-ways, that is to ſay, croſs- 


Ways 5 
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ways; ſome again will, as ſoon as the Barley is 
ſown, draw their Cart over the Ground, and lay J 
fifteen, or more, Loads on every Acre, for ſpread- 
ing their rotten Dung, with a great deal of Care, 
that it may cover all the Surface, as near as they 
can; and indeed, this is a good Way, not only to 
hinder the Field Fowls, in ſome Manner, from de- 
vouring the Kernels, but it will alſo preſerve the 
Roots very much from the Power of Droughts; if 
Rains fall in Abundance, they will the better waſh 
down the Goodneſs of the Dung on the Barley- 
Roots, and cauſe them to branch and grow into a 
fine full Crop. Fourthly, if we dreſs our Barley- 
Crop with the Fold, it muſt be done only in a dry 
Time, for, if the Fold was to be employed in wet 
Weather, it would do more Harm than Good, by 
the Sheep's treading in the Ground ſo hard on the 
Barley, as to prevent a great deal of it ever com- 
ing out : But if the Fold is ſet on the Barley, di- 

rectly after it is ſown, and the Folding or Penning 
is carried on in dry Weather, it is the beſt of Dreſ- 
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ſing, for chalky, ſandy, gravelly, and dry loamy 
: Earths ; becauſe the Stale and Dung of the Sheep 
will add ſuch a Fertility to the Barley-Crop, as to 
a make it become a very good one, indeed, for I ne- 
1 ver knew this Piece of Huſbandry fail its Owners, 
V when carried on in a right Manner; and this ma 

z be done for ſome Time, in one and the ſame Field, 
1 even till the Barley is three or four Inches high; and, 
A though the Sheep may eat and trample ſome down, 
4 yet their Dung and Stale will ſo revive it as to 
, force it on into a moſt quick Growth. This is a com- 
* mon Practice with us in Hertfordſhire, and other 
Y Chilturn dry Countries, and eſpecially, when we ſow 
ie our Barley ſo late as in this Month, becauſe now 
. the Heat of the Weather and the ſprouting Spring 


Graſs, or Clover, or Rye, that was ſown in Au- 
gu} laſt, or Turneps that are not all yet eaten off, 
E | Will. 
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will enable the Sheep to dung much, and reſiſt the 


cold Earth, from its hurting their Bodies; for when 


Sheep are thus folded ſo early as in April, if they are 
kept on a ſcanty Food, the Earth will be apt to 
give them the Gripes, or breed the Red- water, and, 
in this Reſpect, the Loſs may be more than the 
Profit; therefore, none ought to pretend to fold 
Sheep on Barley, unleſs they can give them full 
Belly-fuls, in this Month, of Turneps, Rye, Clover, 
Hay, or natural Graſs; for, as yet, the Days are 
ſhort, and the Nights long, and generally wet at 
this Time of Year, which makes it the more ne- 
ceſſary, not only to give theſe moſt uſeful Creatures 
a Belly- ful, but of that Food moſt adequate to their 
Natures, as Turneps, or Graſs and Hay; the latter, 
to fix the flaſhy green Meat, and prevent the fatal 
Effects of too much Humidity ; a Quality that is of- 
tentimes the Sheep's Deſtruction, becauſe theſe Crea- 
tures, that have the moſt porous Skin or Pelt of all 
other Animals, are ſubject, not only to ſuffer by the 
great Quantity of Moiſture or Water they take in 
at their Mouths, in the Feed of green Vegetables, 
but alſo by what they receive from Rains, that en- 
ter their Bodies, through the large Pores of their 
ſpongy Skins; for, in ſuch watery and cold Sea- 
ſons, that ſometimes happen in this Month, the 
Sheep are brought under thoſe deſtructive Diſtem- 
rs, the Rot, or Red-water; and the more, by 
the ſudden Sprouting of-a Spring, raw, flaſhy, firſt 
Graſs ; but of theſe and wany more Incidents, ap- 
pertaining to theſe moſt uſeful Creatures, I intend to 
write more particularly of, in a particular Treatiſe 
for this Purpoſe, different from all others ever yer 
publiſhed, Fifthly, if we dreſs our Barley-Crop 
with Rags, it is commonly done when it grows on 
chalky, gravelly, or ſandy Loams; here the wool- 
len greaſy Rags will do vaſt Service, if they are 
firſt chopped ſmall, and ſown over all the Land 
; Broad- 
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Broad-caſt out of a Seed- cot, and a Man's Hand, 
and then plowed ſhallow into the Earth; which as 
ſoon as done with a Foot or Swing-plough, or Joc- 
key-wheel Plough, the Barley-ſeed is to be harrow- 
ed in ; and, as they are of a hollow ſpongy Nature, 
the Rags will lodge the Rains and Dews, and be- 
come a Sort of Watering-pot to the Roots of the 
Barley and the Earth about them, and adminiſter 
ſuch a Moiſture to them in theſe hot dry parching 
Soils, that the Barley-Crop will grow with great Vi- 
gour and Expedition in the hotteſt Summers, and 
not only be ſerviceable to this firſt Crop of Barley, but 
will inrich the Ground for two or three Years ; at 
leaſt, the Rags will become a Dreſſing for the next 
Year's Crop of Peaſe, Oats, Thetches, or Tills ; for 
woollen Manure agrees ſo extremely well with this 
this Sort of dry Land, that the Ivinghoe and Edg- 
borough Farmers buy great Quantities of it every 
Year, ſome from London, others from the Nerth, 
out of Bedford and Northamptonſhires, for thus im- 
proving Wheat and Barley-Crops, that grow in 
their pooreſt chalky Grounds, even where an Acre 
of ſuch Land js let for Half a Crown a Year ; and, 
unleſs the Farmers are at this extraordinary Charge 
for a Manure beſides their Fold-dreſſing, it would 
hardly, in ſome Years, be worth Plowing and 
Sowing : But I muſt ſtop my Pen here, for, it I was 
to write on all the Particulars relating to the Im- 
provement of Land, by Dungs and Manures, it 
would employ a large Treatiſe; and therefore I ſhall 
proceed to obſerve _ | 

The good and bad Properties attending Barley-crops 
that are top-dreſſed in this Month.— Top-dreſſing 
of Barley-crops in April is a very common Thing, 
eſpecially in Chilturu Countries, becauſe, in- 
ſtead of making a Fallow, on Purpoſe for the Re- 
ception of Barley-ſeed, we prepare the Ground 
arlt by a Crop of Turneps, or Rye, or Clover, or 

a E 2 Rapes, 
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Rapes, or Thetches, or French Wheat, Sc. and by 
this Means get a Crop extraordinary, more than 
1 | Vale-Farmers can in their 6pen common Fields, 
| purely for a Crop of Barley, by ſeveral Plowings, 

| that are performed in the Space of very near one 
Year, before they can ſow their Barley-ſeed. And, 
where they are obliged to make a regular Fallow, 
as ſuch Turneps, Rye, or Rapes are fed off by 
1 Sheep, they leave ſo much Dung and Stale behind 
| them, as ſerve in Part of a Drefling : And, to 

| 

| 

| 


compleat it, as ſoon as ever the Barley 1s harrowed 
in, we either top-Areſs it with ſhort Dung, or with 
| Malt-Juft, or with Soot, or with Peat-aſhes, Sc. 
| Now, in Caſe a rainy Time preſently ſucceeds the 
Sowing cf the Barley, then the Quinteſſence of ſuch 
Top-drefling waſhes down on the Roots of the 
Bj Grain, and forces forward a moſt expeditious and 
| vigorous Growth of it, ſo that its early Blades 
| cover and ſhade the Roots againſt the Damage of 
1 Droughts as well as the Top- dreſſing itſelf. Thus 
( both the Vertue and Subſtance of 1t contribute very 
i much to the Perfecting a full Crop of Barley. But, 
| in Caſe a dry, hot, long Scaſon of Weather ſuc- 
| ceed the new-{own Barley-ſeed, then the Danger 
i is, that ſuch Top- dreſſing does more Harm than 
| Good, by burning up the Blades, or Shoots, of the 
| Barley, and drying its Roots, ſometimes to the 
| Deſtruction of the greateſt Part of the Crop; and” 
| | the more, as the Barley-ſeed is ſown fo late as in 
1 April. Nou, the Intent of my writing this Para- 
| 


graph is, to ſhew and illuſtrate the great Benefit 
of ſteeping the Barley-ſeed, becauſe it abſolutely 
prevents all ſuch Damage that may happen to a 
Barley-crop, by the hot Cover of the Dung, or 
Manure, and the long Dryneſs of the Weather; 
for, as the ſteeped Seed carries a deal of Liquor 
with it into the Earth, it is there reſerved, and 
becomes a Fund of Moiſture for ſome Time, even 
to the Forcing on the Growth of the Crop, though 
no 
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no Rain happens for ſeveral Months afterwards ; 
which all will find, as well as I have done, that 
prepare the Seed according to the Salt-petre Re- 
ceipt that I have already made public; as to thoſe 
cheaper ones, I am ready to communicate them to 
any Perſon for a {mall Gratuity. | 
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Of White Oats. 


HE Conveniency that White Oats give a Farmer 

of ſowing them in this Month, —The various 
Natures of Oats contribute very much to a Far- 
mer*s Conveniency. The Black Oat is reckoned 
the hardieſt Oat of all others, and therefore is 
ſown ſooner than any, and ſo affects an early Sowing 
in February, that that Month is accounted the beſt 
Month in the whole Year for Sowing it. On the 
Contrary, a White Oat is of a more tender Na- 
ture, and more forward or quicker Growth; which 
obliges Farmers to ſow them late, even in the 
Months of April or May. Now as a White Oat 
requires a later Sowing than a Black Oat, it gives 
many Chilturn Farmers an advantageous Opportu- 
nity to feed their Turneps, their Rye, or their 
Rapes off late, and yet not be deprived of en- 
joying a good Crop of Corn at the following 
Harveſt : For when any of thoſe are fed off by 
Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, in this or next Month, 
White Oats may be ſown to a good Purpoſe z and 
It is by this Means of feeding Turneps, Rye, and 
Rapes off late, that either rath-ripe Barley, White 
Oats, or blue, or other tender Peaſe may be ſown 
in this Month, dire&ly after ſuch a Crop is got 
off; when it is an unſeaſonable Time to ſow Black 
Oats, becauſe they will run into Straw or Stalk 
| much, 
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much, but little into Corn, But White Oats, hav- 
ing a very ſtrong, large, flaggy Stalk and Ear of 
a great Bigneſs, employ the Fertility of the Earth 
for nouriſhing theſe its Branches to that Degree, 
as to hinder its too luxuriant Growth, and pre- 
vent the violent Attractions of the Sun's Heat, 
from leſſening its Multiplying into plentiful Crops 
of Corn, when the more naked Stalk of Black 
Oats, if ſown ſo late, would be overcome by 
them, and be rendered a poor Crop; becauſe 
the Roots of the White Oat grow under a Sort 
of Cover or Shade that they receive from the green 
broad Blades that always accompany their Stalks; 
which leads me to make Obſervations an that 
Earth which is moſt proper to ſow White Oats 
In. 
Of the moſt proper Soil for ſowing White Oats 
in,—Not only the Time of ſowing White Oats 
is to be obſerved, but the Soil alſo is of the 
greateſt Importance to be conſidered; for, if this 
Seed 1s not ſown in a proper Earth, the Labour, 
Money, and Time will be in a great Meafure loſt, 
I knew a Chilturn Farmer ſow White Oats in a 
wettiſh Loam, that returned him, indeed, Straw r 
enough, but the Oats were of ſo thin a Body, that 
they were next to Chaff; which ſo diſcouraged this 
Farmer, that he never afterwards ſowed any more 
White Oats, though his large Farm contained va- 
rious Soils, On the Contrary, I knew a Farmer 
that lived at Bragenbam, near Leighton, in Bedford- 
ſhire, every Year ſow no other Oat, than the white 
Sort, becauſe they returned him prodigious Crops 
off his ſandy Grounds, even to nine Quarters off 
an Acre, and that of the largeſt Sort of Kernels; 
but then he kept his Land always up in good 
Heart, by the Help of the Dung of many Cattle, 
for this Farmer employed both Grazing-ground 
2nd Plowed Ground, which gave him an Oppor- 
| tunity 
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tunity to keep Abundance of Cattle, and them of 
returning him Abundance of Dung. Now this 
Farmer was even neceſſitated to ſow White Oats, 
becauſe his dry Ground will not bear good Wheat, 
nor good Barley; therefore he chiefly ſowed Rye, 
Turneps, and White Oats ; and, for obtaining a 


large Crop of ſuch Oats, he never failed of mak- 


ing Choice of the largeſt and cleaneſt Seed; and 
it is by theſe Means he uſed to ſell the beſt 
of Oats from off a pooriſh Earth, as his natu- 
rally was; but, when ſuch a Soil of pooriſh Land 
is enriched by the Dung of. Animals, or by Ma- 
nures, it then in many Parts of England agrees 
excellently well with Barley and White Oats ; as is 
obvious to all who travel through the Counties 
of Suffolk, Norfolk, Kent, and other Parts, where, 
it they have Judgment enough to make due Ob- 
ſervations in their Way, they may ſee great Quan- 
tities of ſandy Land ſown with theſe two Sorts of 
Grain, as thoſe which beſt agree with it ; not but 
that a White Oat will grow very well on Gravels, 
Chalks, and dry Loams : But the chiet Miſtake 
of all others is, the Sowing them in ſuch Soils that 
are Strangers to the Dung-Cart, or other fertile 
Dreſſing; for, to expect a full Crop of White 
Oats off a poor barren Ground, is the ſame as 
expecting a Horſe will do as hard a Day's Work, 
with Part of a Belly-ful of Meat, as thoſe who 
enjoy a whole Belly- full; yet, as abſurd a Thing 
as this is, it is the Caſe of many ignorant Far- 
mers, who truſt ſo much to a wet warm Summer 
for producing them a plentiful Crop of Oats, that 
they even are careleſs about the Matter; and the 
more, becauſe Oats will grow into tolerable Crops, 
when hardly any other Corn will, with little or no 
Dreſſing; but he who dreſſes his Ground on Pur- 


has 
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has two to one the better Chance of ſucceeding, as I 
am going farther to obſerve. 5 
Of dreſſing Ground for an Oal- crop. — Dreſſing, as 
T ſaid, or not Dreſſing Ground on Purpoſe, for 
obtaining a full Crop of Oats, is not worth Diſ- 
puting; the Matter of Fact is, whether the Ground 
is in good Heart, at the Time of ſowing the Seed; 
if it 15, an Oat- crop may, perhaps, pay as well as a 
Wheat or. Barley-crop, in ſome particular Years 
when the two latter are cheap and the Oats are dear, 
as it ſometimes happens to be tlie Caſe ; for ſix 
or ſeven Quarters of Oats, at ſixteen Shillings a 
Quarter, may fetch as much Money as Twenty- 
five, or Thirty Buſhels of Wheat will, at Three 
Shillings and Six-pence a Buſhel. And, therefore, 
thoſe Farmers who dreſs or dung their Land on 
Purpoſe for an Oat-crop, and not for a Wheat-crop, 
are much in the Right of it; becauſe they not 
only obtain very great Crops of Oats by this good 
Huſbandry, but likewiſe deliver their Wheat-crops 
that are ſown in September, or Oflober, following the 
Oat-crop, from the Danger of Smut, and what we 
call Pepper-wheat, and from the pernicious Seed 
of thoſe Weeds that Stable-dung commonly is 
mixed with, and breeds on the Land where ſuch 
Dung is laid to ſupport a Wheat-crop. But, by 
Dunging the Oat-crop and not the Wheat-crop, 


if there be weedy Seeds carried into the Field with 


the Dung, the Danger here is nor much, for, in 
the firſt Place, the Oats cannot ſuffer by Smut; 
nor, Secondly, hardly by' Weeds, becauſe a full 
Crop of White Oats will not only prevent the 
Growth of old ones, but likewiſe of all new ones, 
and thus preſerve the Land in clean pure' Order 
and Heart, for the Reception of Wheat-ſeed, and 
torwarding its After-growth with greatExpedition. 
Yet I cannot ſay that this Caſe is without Ex- 
ception, becauſe, where Oats are to be ſown on a 
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gravelly, dry, hungry Soil, that is dunged on Pur- 
poſe for them, in order to ſow the ſame Land 
with Wheat, as a next Crop, without Dunging, 


1 fay, this may be of ill Conſequence to the Far- 


mer, becauſe this voracious gravelly Soil may, 
in the Time the Oats are growing on it, eat up 
and exhauſt all the Goodneſs of the Dung to the 
Starving of the ſucceeding Wheat-crop. Bur, 
where a Loam or Sand; or Chalk, and ſuch like 
dry Earth is dunged, on Purpoſe for an Oat-crop, 
it may ſo affect the next Wheat-crop, as to produce 
a very clean, pure, and plentiful one, without 
any other Aſſiſtance, according to the Practice 


of many Farmers, who occupy that Sort of Land; 


which is ſo apt to breed ſmutty Crops of Wheat, 
that they dare not do any otherways than dung 
it on Purpoſe and directly for an Oat-crop, to 
prevent the dire Effects of dunging on Purpoſe 
and directly for a Wheat-crop. But, what ſhall 
I ſay of thoſe, who neither dung on Purpoſe 
for an Oat - crop, nor obſerve to keep their 
Ground otherways in Heart, for producing a plen- 
tiful Crop of them? Why, as they dung, ſo they 
muſt expect to reap or mow ; as a young Farmer 
proved this Caſe to be true, who (as I have men- 
tioned it in ſome of my former Works) upon re- 
ceiving his Wite's Portion, took a large, chalky, 
poor Farm, in ⸗Viliſbire, about ten Miles diſtant 
from Newbury, where great Part, if not all his 
Ground lay on a Hill, expoſed very much to the 
Power of the Wind and Sun, that ſuddenly in- 
creaſed the Dryneſs of his dry Land, whereon he 
ſowed a great Quantity of Oat-ſeed, without Dreſ- 
ſing; and, as I remember, he had forty Acres ſow- 
ed in one Year, which happening to be a very dry 
and hot one, it ſo parched up his Oat-roots, that 
there ſoon appeared a moſt diſmal Sight; inſo- 
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much that the Crop was judged not worth Mow- 
ing: This obliged the young Farmer to turn in 
his Team of Horſes among the-green Oats, which, 
1 think, were nine in Number, to eat and feed on 
them ; ſo that I cannot ſay the Crop was all loſt, 
but I think it paid this Way the worſt of any, 
for the Cattle muſt undoubtedly trample down 
and waſte a great deal of ſuch- a green Crop ; 
and, indeed, the bad Management thereof waſt- 
ed the Farmer*s Pocket, for this, and ſome more 
of his wrong Management, broke him, 

O ſowing White Oats, —The Sowing of White 
Oats deſerves a particular Regard, for there 1s 
this Difference between the White Oat, and the 
Black Oat : The Black will gather and branch 
much more than a White Oat, and, therefore, if 
an equal Quantity of Seed was to. be ſown on 
an Acre of Ground, the Farmer may be deceived 
in his Expectation at Harveſt; wherefore, the Bras» 
genbam Farmer, I have been mentioning, does not 
ſow leſs than five Buſhels of White Oats on every 
Acre, in order to allow for the Deficiency of 
their Gathering and Branching; which is one more 
than we commonly ſow in our Loams, when we 
ſow them with Black Oats, for, with us about Gad- 
deſden, we ſeldom ever ſow, more than four Buſhels 
on an Acre of theſe Black Oats ; but then, whe- 
ther they be White Oats or Black Oats, they 
ought to be ſown twice in a Place, over the 


whole Field; for, as J have obſerved in laſt Month, 


many obſtinate and ignorant Farmers have ſuf- 
fered by ſowing them only once in a Place, as 
truſting to the Largeneſs of a Sower's Hand, to 
fling enough out of it at one Throw. And ſuch 
a double Sowing 1s of the greateſt Importance, 
for on the thick Growth of a Crop very much 
depends the Bigneſs of it at Harveſt, * by 
| uc 
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ſuch a thick Growth, the Weeds are overcome and 
kept down from hurting the Oats; and, likewiſe, 
the Heats and Droughts kept the better out from 
parching up the Roots of the Oats, which, in 
too thin a Crop, often proves fatal to it; for, 
when Oats are ſown in the Random or Broad - caſt 
Way, there is no more Mould allowed their Roots 


than what the Harrows and Roll give them; 


which, at beſt, is but a ſuperficial and moſt thin 
Covering, and, therefore, the more liable to ſuffer 
by Droughts, which is different from the Way of 
ſowing Oats in Drills. 

Of ſowing Oats in the Dril]-way.—lt is true, that, 
when Oats are ſown in Drills, their Rows ſtand at a 
conſiderable Diſtance, enough to give the Sun and 
Air free Acceſs to their Roots for drying them 
and ſo they would to the Loſs of the greateſt | 
Part of the Crop, was it not for that Covering 
of Mould on them which they receive from the 
Drill-plough, that leaves ſo much on them, that 
not only ſecures the Oat-roots from the too violent 
Heats of the Sun, but likewiſe adminiſters to them 
ſuch a Nouriſhment, as indeed may be called a per- 
fect Dreſſing; for the Salts of their looſe Top- 
earth, by being waſhed from Time to Time on 
them, proves ſuch a fertile Aſſiſtance as forces on 
a large Growth, while the Roots of the Oars lie 
in great Security againſt the Damage of Weeds or 
Droughts, and from being robbed of the Good- 
neſs and Vigour of the Earth, by thoſe Roots of 
Oats that grow too cloſely together, when ſown 
thick in the promiſcuous or Random;way on a 
poor Soil. | 
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F ſowing Clover and other artificial Graſs: ſeeds 
among White Oats, —In ſowing all Sorts of 

Oats, it particularly concerns a Farmers Intereſt 
to adjuſt the Quantity of their Seed as well as that 
of any artificial Graſs, that is to be ſown among 
them. On this Account he ought well to conſi- 
der the Nature and Strength of his Soil. If Oats 
are to be ſown in a Sand, or a Gravel, or a Chalk, 
without any Graſs-ſeeds, there ought to be the 
greater Quantity of Oats ſown, the betrer to en- 
able the green Crop to lodge and ſhelter the Wa- 
ters of Rains and Moiſture of Dews; for keeping 
ſuch dry Earth in a moiſt Condition; but then, 
if ſuch Gravel, Chalk, or Sand is in ſo poor a 
Heart, that it is not able to nouriſh and bring ſuch 
a poor Crop to a full Perfection of Growth, it will 
ſuffer by growing in ſhort Stalks, and poor lean 
Ears, and thin Kernels, and is thus the more unfit 
to be ſown with Clover or any other artificial Graſs- 
feeds. Of this a judicious Farmer is fo well appriſ- 
ed, that inſtead of ſowing ten or twelve Pounds of 
Clover- ſeed on one Acre of Ground, or two Bu- 
ſhels of Trefoil-ſeed in 1ts black Hulls, or the 
lame Quantity. of Ray-graſs Seed on an Acre, he 
will ſow but ſix Pounds of Clover-ſeed, or one 
Buſhel of either of the other Graſs-ſeeds, being 
Juſt enough for one Feeding down at the next 
Spring- ſeaſon, with Sheep or other Cattle; and, 
as ſoon as ſuch a half Crop of Graſs is fed 
down bare, he will begin to plow up the ſame 


Ground, 
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Ground, and fallow for a Crop of Wheat. Bur, 


when a Perſon intends to enjoy a Clover-crop, 
a Trefgl-crop, or a Ray-graſs Crop, for a Year, 
or two, or three ſucceſſively, his Buſineſs is to 
take Care that his Ground be in good Heart, when 
he ſows his Oats and ſuch artificial Graſs- ſeeds a- 
mong them. Not but that there is a Way to come 
by a good Crop of Clover, Trefoil, or Ray-graſs, 
though the Seed 1s ſown on a poor Ground, and 
that is this: If artificial Graſs-feeds are ſown on 
a poor Ground that is firſt” plowed and made 
fine, they may take fo well as to cover almoſt 
all the Land, and grow into a thick Crop the 
following Lear; but as it is not reaſonable to ex- 
pect there will be a rank Growth of ſuch ar- 
tificial Graſs, without any other Help on ſuch 
poor Ground, a full Dreſſing or Manure of Soot, 
Malt-duſt, Lime, or Coal, Peat, or Wood-aſhes, 
or ſome ſuch Sort of Aſſiſtance ought to be put on 
the Graſs-crop in January, or February at fartheſt; 
and then, if a wettiſh Time ſucceeds the Sowing 
of ſuch Manure, there will, in Courſe, be a large 
Crop produced of ſuch artificial Graſs; as is ſome- 
times proved, but not very commonly, becauſe 
Farmers find it beſt anſwers their Intereſt, when 
they ſow their artificial Graſs-ſceds on Ground dreſ- 
led on Purpoſe for a Barley, Wheat, or Oat-crop, 
for that one ſuch Dreſſing very well anſwers both 
Ends; that is, to produce both a full Crop of Corn 
and of Graſs, and this for two Years together where 
the Land is naturally good; but, if it is natural- 
ly poor, then one Tear will be long enough. 
Indeed, in ſome Parts, they let a Crop of one 
or other, or all together, of theſe artificial Graſſes lie 
three Years in all in gravelly Loams ; but then 
they take Care to manure the whole Crop the 
ſecond Year for making it hold out ſo long in 
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good Order, and this eſpecially is done on dry 
Grounds, that will bear the Feet of Cattle with- 
out their ſtolching it; and where ſuch artificial 
Graſs is more than ordinary wanted, as the Caſe 
is with ſeveral of thoſe Farmers who live between 
Hempſtead and Watford in Hertfordſhire ; and here 
it is, that they ſow none but Black Oats, refuſing 
the white Sort, becauſe they would peel and im- 

veriſh their poor gravelly Soils, much more 
than the black Sort; but in other Parts, as in ſome 
Places of Kent, Bedfordſhire, and other Counties, 
they chuſe to ſow White Oats before black ones, 
becauſe they fetch the greater Price at Market, for 
the Sake of their ſuperior Largeneſs of Body, 
and delicate Colour ; and likewiſe for that par- 
ticular Benefit the White Oats afford all artificial 
Graſs-ſeeds that are ſown amongſt them; a Be- 
nefit that is very valuable in greatly ſecuring the 
Clover, Trefoil, or Ray-graſs in their infant 
Growth, againſt the Powers of Froſts and 
Droughts; and this by Means of the ſpreading 
Flags that always grow up with the Stalks of 
White Oats, more than with Black Oats, which 
greatly ſhade and ſhefter the Graſs from the 
Injuries of violent Froſts and Heats ; but, in this 


Management of artificial Graſs-ſeeds among Oats,” 


the Oats ought not to be ſown quite ſo thick as 
when they are ſown alone; becauſe roo much 
Cover ſometimes kills the ſprouting infant Graſs, 
which is the Fault of, and what diſcourages ma- 
ny Farmers from ſowing Clover and other artifi- 
cial Graſſes among Peaſe, becauſe their great Cover 
deſtroys oftentimes more than nouriſhes a Crop 
of young Graſs; and ſo does any other Corn- 
crop in a leſſer Degree that grows very thick, ſo 
as to choak the Clover, Trefoil, or Ray-graſs, 
while it is in its embryo Condition of Growth a 
F an 
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and therefore four inſtead of five Buſhels of White 
Oats are enough to be ſown on one Acre, when 


any or all theſe Graſſes are ſown among them; 


and then there will be Room enough for Corn 
and Graſs to grow and flouriſh. The ſame Care 
ought to be regarded, when Graſs-ſeeds are ſown 
among Black Oats ; where four Buſhels of theſe 
are to be ſown on one Acre, there ſhould be on- 
ly three Buſhels and a Half employed, that the 
young Graſs may not be deſtroyed by too cloſe 
a Cover of the Oats; and although it may be 
ſaid, that ſuch artificial Graſs draws ſo much 
of the Goodneſs of the Ground, as to rob, 
in ſome Degree, the Oat-crop ; yet it may be 
alſo ſaid, that the Shade and Moiſture, which 
an artificial Graſs yields to the Roots of the 
Oats, will compenſate for all Damage that may 
happen on this Account,— It 1s not too late 
to ſow Clover, St. Foyne, Trefoil, or Ray-graſs 
Seed in any Part of April; for it may be done very 
well now among Barley or Oats, and where a Per- 
ſon thinks fit to venture his Graſs-ſeed. It may 
likewiſe. be done among Peaſe, as the tender 
late-fown Puffin-pea, the blue Pea, or the Eſſex 
Roading-pea, &c.- There are ſeveral Ways, as I 
have remarked in laſt Month, to fow Clover or 
other artificial Graſs-ſeeds; but this Month, in 
particular, gives Chilturn Farmers a good Oppor- 
runity to ſow them by the nine Feet long wooden 
Roll, by Reaſon this Roll is commonly employed 
in this Month in the rolling of that Barley and 
Black Oats which were ſown in March, and for 
ſowing either Clover, Trefoil, Ray-graſs, or Lu- 
cerne Seed, Sc. among theſe two Grains; the 
Way is, juſt before the Roll is to be uſed, to ſow 
the Graſs-ſeed twice in a Place, and then imme- 


diately draw the Roll all over that, and the 1 * 
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ley or Oats only once in a Place, croſs the Broad- 
lands ; for we ſeldom ever draw the Roll twice in 
a Place, unleſs there be an extraordinary Occa- 
ſion for ſo doing, as when the Ground lies more 
clotty than ordinary; and, if a favourable wet 
Time happens afterwards in due Seaſon, there 
may an excellent Crop of ſuch artificial Graſs ap- 


pear, when the Barley or Oats are mowed off; 


but, if a long dry Time follow, it may dry up the 
ſprouting Seed and kill the Crop, becauſe this ſu- 
perficial Way of ſowing Graſs- ſeeds very much 
expoſes them to this Misfortune. However, there, 
is no Way, ſtrictly ſpeaking, that artificial Graſs- 
ſeed fown at any Time, or in any Shape, is free 
of Danger of being ſpoiled or damaged : If it 
is harrowed in with Corn in February or March, 
the Froſts may overtake it and ruin its Growth; 
or, if it is Buſh-harrowed in, its Fate may be the 
fame ; or whether harrowed in, or rolled in, the 
Fly, or Slug, may devour it, before it has got 
Strength enough to reſiſt their Rapine. How- 
ever, the Sowing of Clover, Trefoil, Ray-graſs, 
or Lucerne, by the Roll, in this Month, is the 
taſt Reſource; and, therefore, all thoſe who would 
enjoy a Crop of any or all of theſe moſt ſervice- 
able artificial Graſſes ought to ſow their Seed, at 
fartheſt, in this Month by the Roll; and, indeed, 
this Month 1s the beſt Time of all others, to ſow 
any of theſe Seeds among Barley in particular, 
where a Farmer has Reaſon to fear, that, by the 
Rankneſs or Richneſs of his Ground, their Graſs 
would grow ſo luxuriant as to choak or cripple 
the Barley-crop ; as the Caſe has often happened 
to many, when a hot wet Summer ſucceeds the 
Sowing of it in a rich Soil; but, by this Way 
of rolling the Graſs-ſeed in at this Time of the 
Year, he is intirely free from this Sort of Damage, 

becauſe 
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becauſe the Barley-ſced, being harrowed in ſo long 
before, has the Opportunity of acquiring ſo for- 
ward a Growth, as to be able to keep the Clover 
under, and prevent any ſuch Misfortune. 
St. Foyne Seed alſo may be ſowed in this Month 
among Barley or White Oats, though it is moſt 
commonly done in March. If it is to be ſown 
among Oats, the ſame Ground ſhould be duly 
prepared for it, by two or three Winter's Plow- 
ings to get it into a fine Tilth; for, unleſs this 
Piece of forward Huſbandry is well obſerved, 
there is no great Likelihood of obtaining a full 
Crop of St. Foyne, becauſe this is a large Seed, 
that cannot be well covered, unleſs the Earth 
js in a fine hollow Condition, for admitting the 
Harrow-tines to enter deep enough for the Pur- 
poſe z yet, notwithſtanding ſuch Precaution is duly 
obſerved of preparing the Ground by ſeveral Plow- 
ings, by the better Sort of Farmers, there are 
others of the worſe Sort, who careleſly venture 
to ſow this or other Graſs-ſeeds on rough Tilths, 
and miſs their Crop by ſo doing, like one that 
told my Son on the 28th Day of November, 1743; 
he wondered his Father would oblige him to plow 
a Wheat Stubble-field up at this Time of Year, 
that muſt be plowed again hereafter for. Sowing 
it with Oats and Clover; for that his Practice 
was, never to plow more than once for Oats and 
Clover, or for any other artificial Graſs-ſeeds, and, 
if they hit they hit; if not, it was only the Loſs 
of the Graſs- ſeed. Now this was a Voungſter, lately 
put into the Management of a very great Farm that 
his Father owned, and he had been bred up in all his 
Life, yet poſſeſſed with ſuch an abſurd Notion as 
this. But the ſame young Man was not much wiſer 
on another Account, for this laſt Summer, having 
ſown a large Field with Turnep-ſeed, it took all 
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over very well, which made him bargain with a 
Company of travelling Turnep-houghers, to hough 
this Field at the Price of five Shillings an Acre, 
and they fell to work directly on the ſame, but con- 
tinued there only one Day for the preſent, by reaſon 
he did not make a ſtrict Bargain with them, not. to 
leave off ill the Whole was finiſhed, which gave 
them Room to take another Man's Turneps in the 
ſame Manner. Now it happened that a very dry, 
hot Seaſon came on the young Turneps, that plainly 
diſcovered the Crop would ſet, or what we call bury 
or ſpoil, if it was not houghed in due Time; and, as 
Houghers were therefore very ſcarce, theſe Work- 
men went about to take and ſecure all the Turnep- 
houghing they could to themſelves, and thereby oc- 
caſioned many Acres of them to ſpoil, for Want of 
houghing in due Time; for all the Houghings | 
they gave the Turneps, after they were thus ſer, 
were to little Purpoſe 3. for, the dry Weather con- 
tinuing a long Time, the reſt of this Field was not | 
worth hardly ten Shillings an Acre, when the firſt 
Acre that was houghed in Seaſon was worth thirty 
Shillings 3 for the latter Sort was ſmall, hard, and 
ſticky, and unfit either for Boiling, or for Feeding i 
Sheep on them; But this young Farmer is one of that | 
Nuraber who are beſt taught to do better by their 
own Harms. Now to return to my Subject of ſfow- | 
ing artificial Graſs-ſeeds, I have here further to add, 
that, when we ſow 87. Foyne- ſced among Barley or 
Oats, we never ſow this great Seed by only Rolling 
it in: No, this is too big a Seed to be covered by 
merely Rolling it in; therefore we always harrow it 
in, when ſown in the random or broad=caſt Way, 
and yet roll the Grain, and this ſome Time after- 
wards, when the Barley or Oats are high enough 
for the Purpoſe. But St. Fryne-ſced, as well as Lu- 
cernesfſeed, are indeed belt fown out of the Drill- 
plough 
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plough in Drills, becauſe here it will grow in a more 
certain and fertile Manner, than when it is ſown a- 
mong Corn, where it is ſubje& to be ſpoiled by 
Weeds, and the Fall and Cover of ſuch Corn, that 
in hot rainy Summers, in a rich Soil, ſeldom fail of 
falling down, and being laid flat before Harveſt, and 
then the young Sr. Foyne- crop, in all Likelihood, will 
be ruined. But, when the Seed is ſown in Drills, the 
Earth has nothing elſe to do, than to only nouriſh 
the young St. Foyne, which it will ſufficiently do of 
itſelf, without the Aſſiſtance of any auxiliary 
Dreſſing or Manure, and, with the Help of the 
Dutch Hand-hough, will alone nouriſh it for many 
Years together afterwards; for, when the Seed 1s 
thus ſown in Drills, the looſe Earth, that falls down 
directly on it, will not fail to ſecure it againſt Froſts 
and Droughts, and receive and lodge the Rains and 
Dews in fo plentiful a Manner, that the young Si. 
Foyne will grow into large ſtrong Stalks with great 
Expedition, as having been preſerved in its Seed 
from not only the{2 Caſualties of Weather, but 
likewiſe from devouring Flocks of Pigeons, Rooks, 
and other Field-fowls, who have great Opportuni- 
ties of eating up a great deal of this large Graſs- 
ſeed, when ſown in the promiſcuous or random Way; 
and then ſuch Damage is the more, as this Sort of 
Seed is ſown to produce a laſting Crop. But there 
are ſeveral other .Encouragements for Sowing this 


large Graſs-ſeed in the Drill Way, rather than in 


the random Way; which I ſhall forbear mention- 
ing here, and only ſay, that one Buſhel of it will 
better ſow one Acre of Ground in the Drill Way, 
than ſix Buſhels will in the random Way; for it is 
plain, that the laſt Way of ſowing is ſo hazard- 
ous, that Farmers frequently miſs of having full 
Crops of this Graſs, by Means of the many Ac- 
cidents attending ſuch broad-caft Sowing, when that 
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Sced ſown in Drills lies intirely ſecured from them. 
Now, to ſow St. Foyne-ſeed in Drills, the Diſtance 
of them may be made to a Perſon's Fancy, It 
may be ſown from ſix Inches Diſtance to eighteen ; 
the further off the Drills, the leſs Seed, for then 
leſs than half a Buſhel will do; and what is ver 

worthy of great Obſervation in this Caſe, there 1s 
no Occaſion for a Farmer to be at the Charge of 
twenty Buſhels of Soot to ſow over his young St. 
Foyne-crop, the ſtcond or third Year of its Growth, 
as is the uſual Cuſtom with all our Herifordſbire 
Farmers who ſow this Seed in their chalky Lands, 
or ſo many Coal London Aſhes, or Peat, or Wood 
Aſhes; becauſe the Dutch Hough may be employed 


every Year, or every ſecond Year, in raiſing Earth 


in the Interſpaces between the Rows of St. Foyne, 
killing deſtructive Weeds; and, by laying ſuch 
Earth to the Roots of the St. Foyne, it will nouriſh 
them in an ample Manner, without any other Aid or 
Aſſiſtance from Dungs or Manures, and, indeed, is 
a greater Nouriſher of Cr than moſt Perſons 
think ; as is evident from thoſe Wheat-crops ſown 
in the random Way on fine Tilth Earths, which 
oftentimes produce large Crops, without any Dung 


or Manure whatſoever, merely by the Help of ex- 


traordinary pulveriſed Land, even better than ſome 
that is rough and ſowre, when the Wheat-ſeed 
is ſown in it, and well dunged befides. Lucerne 
likewiſe may be ſown in Drills out of a Drill- 
plough, by Means of a Seed-box made on Purpoſe 
for it; for, as this Seed is hardly any bigger than 
Clover-ſeed, none of the Corn Seed-boxes will do 
it; and, when Lucerne-ſeed is ſown this Way in 
Prills, the Crop is much more certain, than when 
the Seed is ſown in the random broad-caſt Mode of 
Sowing it, which is ſo uncertain, that many loſe 
'the Benefit of ſowing this ſmall Seed this Way, jy 
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the Fly, the Slug, and the Accidents of Weather 
and Weeds ; for, in the common broad-land Way 
of ſowing Lucerne- ſeed, the Twitch or Couch-graſs 
and other pernicious Sorts, in the ſecond or third 
Year, generally get up and begin to choak, and, 
in Time, kill the Zucerne-crop. But, when Lu- 
cerne is ſown out of the Drill-plough in Drills at a 
Foot aſunder, then the Dutch Hand-hough may be 


employed between the Rows of this Graſs now and 


then, to kill and prevent Weeds, and mould u 

the Roots of the Lucerne; and, when this is duly 
done, there is no Fear, but that a Farmer may en- 
joy the Benefit of ſuch a Lucerne-crop many Years 
in Perfection, without the Help of any Lung or Ma- 
nure. However, this is certain, that all drilled Corn- 
ſeeds, or Graſs-ſeeds, will thrive and proſper, and 


fo will their Crops, with far leſs Dung or Manure, 


than when they are ſown in the common broad-caſt 
Way of ſowing them. And ] further aſſert, that 
all Annuals, or Corn-crops produced by Seed ſown 
every Year in Drills, will proſper without any other 
Aſſiſtance, than what the Horſe-break, or Dutch, 
or other Hand-hough may give them; as is evident 
by the many Wheat, Barley, and other Crops pro- 
duced by the Help of the Drill-plough and theſe 
Inſtruments, But then ſuch Corn-ſeed muſt be 
ſown every Year in freſh Land; that is to ſay, 
in the middle Part of a new Interval, which always 
lies between the laſt drilled Corn in a flat Situation 
of the Land, and not in Ridges of any Kind. 


CHAP. 


Author recomme nded as a Ploughman to a Gentle- 
man, | 


"8 of 

JAM very ſorry I cannot acknowledge your 

Kindneſs, as I heartily wiſh Tcould ; but, becauſe 
the Strictneſs of my Place will not permit me, J 
therefore muſt deſire to be excuſed, until Opportu- 
nity offers, when I ſhall endeavour to perform the 
fame to my greateſt Power, which would give me 
great Satisfaction. I have but a poor Place; but, 
as I have a good Maſter, who gives me good En- 
couragement, I can better bear with it. I have 
lately been very ill of a Fever and Ague ; but, ha- 
ving, a good Miſtreſs, who took great Care of me, 
am ſince, Thanks be to God, reſtored to good 
Health. I have lately been confirmed by the Bi- 
ſhop, and ſince have received the bleſſed Sacrament 
to my preſent and future Happineſs, I hope you 
are all in good Health, as I am at preſent ; I ſhould 
be glad to hear from you, when Opportunity offers, 
how you all are, which would give me great Satiſ- 
faction; we have a poor ſandy Soil, and very hilly, 
and therefore we make Uſe of a Sort of Swing- 
Plough, which exceeds all others I ever ſaw, for 
its Lightneſs and Cutting a fine ſhallow Furrow, 
which makes it the propereſt for a poor thin 
Soil of any Sort of Earth; for this Ground is ſo 
poor, that it will hardly produce above three or four 
Crops, before it muſt be laid down to reſt for Pa- 
ſture two or three Years together, this being a 
Sort of Soil that, fooner than moſt others, gets into 
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a good Paſture, becauſe of its ſandy Nature, which 


anſwers to Profit near as well as Rye and Oats, that 
are the molt proper Grains for this Sort of Earths, 
which will hardly produce any other, unleſs it be 
much improved by Turneps and Clover, that are 
the greateſt Improvers of ſuch Land; for, before 
theſe Improvers were practiſed here, our ſandy Soils 
would yield no other than Rye and Oats, and with 
theſe Sorts their Markets were chiefly ſupplied 
but, ſince theſe Improvements have been made, we 
have great Plenty of Wheat and Barley in the 
greateſt Part of this Country: But the Improve- 
ments we make by ſowing Turneps is extraordina- 
ry 3 for this Sort exceeds all others for improving 
our Land, deſtroys all Manner of Weeds, and at 
the ſame Time much improves the Land, and is 
our chief Food for ſattening Cows and Sheep, and 
affords us fine Meat, becauſe of their wholeſome 
Quality. This Sort is commonly ſown in their 
fallow Year, after two, or three, or more Plowings, 
according to your Way; and the following Crop is 
Barley and Clover, and then Wheat or Rye, and 
then Oats, or it is laid down ſor Paſture for two or 
three Years or more, and then they often muck it 
for Wheat, if it requires, about Michaelmas, when 
they intend to ſow it. Another Improvement is of 
Turneps and Rapes 3 theſe two Sorts are ſometimes 
ſown together for a late Crop, when they do not 
intend to hough them, and afford a fine plentiful 
Crop, which very often exceeds a ſingle Crop of 
Turneps, becauſe they ſtand two Chances ; if one 
miſſes, . the other hits; but, if they hoth hit, they 
exceed the former, becauſe the Rapes commonl 

run above the Turneps, by which Means they 1 
ford two Crops; but when the Rape is ſown by it- 
ſelf, as ſometimes it is, it anſwers very well, 


and 
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and much improves the Land, as alſo for Fattening 
of Sheep. From, Sir, 


Pleaſe to direct for me at 
in July 24, 1743 


Your obliged humble Servant. 


Remarks on this Letter. 


HIS young Man I ſent to a Gentleman (a 
Stranger to me) in the North, in 1742, who 

lives about a hundred Miles from London ; where 
he behaved ſo well the firſt Year, that he is hired 
to ſtay in the ſame Place another, for greater En- 
couragement than he received before, becauſe he is a 
ſober, virtuous, diligent young Man, well. qualified 
in the Plowing and Sowing of various Soils, and 
performing moſt other Works in the Farming Buſt 
neſs in great Perfection; and hereby he has given me 
the Satisfaction of anſwering the Character I gave 
the Gentleman of him, which is not a ſmall Plea- 
fure to me, nor a little Benefit to him; for, as he lives 
with a Perſon that is reputed to be one of the beſt of 
Maſters, it will undoubtedly redound to his Advan- 
tage, as well as my Reputation. And altho* he 
has, as he ſays, a hard Place of it (I ſuppoſe of 
the Working-part) I am not ſorry to hear it: It is 
what I act myſelf towards my own Children and 
Servants, for I collar the firſt (as our Country Term 
1s) as early as poſſible ; that is, I bring them up to 
work as ſoon as they are able to do any Thing, and 
continue ſo doing, the better to fit the Back to the 
Burthen; for, when they are accuſtomed to labour 
in their Youth, Work becomes the eaſier to them 
afterwards, I have a Boy but ſixteen Years of 
Age, that tharaſhes me Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, 
| Beans 
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Beans, or Thetches; and who, in OZeber 1743, 
thraſhed me out five Buſhels of Hop-peaſe in one 
Day, and threw them out of the Chaff; and, tho? 
he is ray Son, I favour him not, in Reſpe& of Con- 
finement and Labour ; bur, for his Encouragement, 
I give him ſmall Wages : By this Means he is al- 
ways in his Sphere, when he works hard. I have 
another Son, my Ploughman, that is ſo naturaliſed 
to Fatigue, by bringing him up in this Manner, 
that, if he is kept idle but one Day in the Houſe, 
he proteſts it is more diſagreeable to him, than 
Labouring all that Time. My Servant alſo, by 
my Son's Example of cloſe Application to Buſi- 
neſs, keeps him Company at the Labouring-Oar ; 
and, if he was a negligent idle one before, he now 
becomes pliable to % giz, And to make ſure of a 
Day Labourer's performing equal Work with my 
Son in making and plaiſhing Hedges, Thraſhing, 
Sc. I pay him half Wages ; that is, I give him 
Half what he and my Son earns for that or other 


Work that admits of Meaſuring. But the Con- 


veniency of all this does not end here, it fits 
them the better for other Service hereafter z and, as 
I help Gentlemen to Servants, I endeavour to ſend 
ſuch as underſtand Work, and will diligently - 
perform it in Huſbandry Affairs: And I have the 
Happineſs to ſay, I never yet came off with any Diſ- 
reputation this Way. Not but that I may, as well 
as others have done, ſend a Servant that may not 
anſwer my Character, as not being able to anſwer 
for future Behaviour; but, if any Gentleman leaves 
the Choice of one to me, my Endeavours ſhall not 
be wanting to recommend one that will give Satiſ- 
faction. And if a Perſon has a Mind to have one 
that can hold the Drill-plough, and employ the 
profitable new invented Horſe-break, c. it may be 
worth ſuch a Gentleman's While to be firſt at the 
Charge of a Guinea, on Purpoſe to have a Plovg!:+ 


H man 
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man qualified to manage theſe advantageous Inſtru- 
ments before he comes to him (if he is not already) 
which I will undertake to get him learned, and be 
Maſter of in one Week's Time; for when a Servant 
has been hired, and lived as a Ploughman before, to 
hold and work common Ploughs, he will preſently 
and caſily learn to hold the Drill-plough, and work 
the Horſe-break, Dutch Hand-hough, Ec. and 
perhaps, on this Account, the Guinea ſo given may 
prove the beſt Money the Gentleman ever laid out 
jn the Farming Buſineſs. I have fince received 
another Letter from this young Man, dated the 
17th of Auguſt 1743, wherein he very judiciouſly 
gives me a further and valuable Account of their 
Farmers Management in the Country he lives 
in. 


The Copy of a Letter from this Author to a Genile- 
man, conterning the Uſes of burnt Clay, and ſeveral 
other Matters. 


SIX, 
Letter, dated the 19th Inſtant, I received 
from your Bailiff, and have here ſent you 
an Anſwer to the fame, as J have done to two o- 
thers before to him, and rode near twenty Miles 
to find out a Man to burn you Clay into Aſhes ; 
and ſhould be very glad to make Uſe of all Op- 
portunities to do you Service, ſince I met with 
an Encouragement for it, from Mr. —, 
who gives you the Character of a worthy Gentle- 

man. 

Tour Bailiff tells me, in one of his Letters, 
he could never have believed Clay could be burnt 
into Aſhes, had it not been for my Books. But, 
as he is now convinced of it, by burning large 
Quanuirics, he writes me Word he is at a Loſs 
ow to apply them. This, therefore, is to let 
you 
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you know, that, as I have burnt Clay myſelf, 
ſeen it done by others, and the Aſhes made Ulſe 
of, I have to acquaint you, that there are ſeveral. 
excellent Uſes that theſe Aſhes may be put to, 
provided they are rightly managed ; but, before 
I come to theſe Particulars, I would obſerve, that, 
although the Burning of Aſhes may anſwer to very 
great Profit, when done on a good Account; as, 
where a Pond, a Cellar, a deep Ditch, or ſubter- 
ranean Drains are to be made, or Ant-hills, or o- 
ther Excreſcences of Earth, are of Service to re- 
move from off the Spot of Ground ; in any of 
theſe Caſes, if the Soil is a Clay or other auſtere 
rough, {tiff Earth, it may be of vaſt Service to 
burn it into Aſhes 3 and it is by far better put to 
this Uſe than to be at the unneceſſary Charge of 
carrying it away to diſtant Receptacles, or other 
Places, where, perhaps, it might lie a Nuſance 
or uſeleſs, But ro ſpoil a ſerviceable level Sur- 
face, by digging into it and making and leaving 
Pits open, purely for the Sake of getting Clay 
and burning it to Aſhes, may be of very ill Conſe- 
quence ; and, to prevent Miſchief from open Pits, 
the new Invention took its Riſe of digging only 
a round Hole of three Feet Diameter, enough. 
for a Tub to be let down, and drawn up with 
Chalk, for chalking our Her!ford/bire plowed Fields; 
and this Hole we now commonly ahh in a Hedge, 
on Purpoſe that it may be the more out of the 
Cattle's Way, to prevent any Danger of their fal- 


ling into it. Whereas, heretofore, we uſed to 


make and leave large Pits, perhaps, fifteen, twenty, 
or more Feet wide to come at our Chalk, and this 
in the Middle, or ſome other open Part of a 
Field, which has occaſioned many Misfortunes 
I knew two Horſes ſpoiled, by falling into them. 
However, the Burning of Clay is certainly of 
great Uſe, where it can be done to Conveniency 
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and Profit, and therefore it comes more and more 
into Practice, as Denſheering or Burning only 
 Graſs-ſurfaces two, three, or more Inches deep 
does leſs and leſs ; becauſe the Upper Stratum of 
ſuch Graſs-ground is the beſt and richeſt Part of 
it; and to burn this into Aſhes for a Manure 
may, probably, by the fertile Salts of it being 
burnt and looſened from ſuch Earth, produce 
three or four good Crops of Corn ſucceſſively; but, 
afterwards, Barrenneſs with a Witneſs muſt enſue, 
till there be more Monty laid out for great Quan- 
tities of Dung or other Dreſſing, than the Aſhes 
of ſuch a Surface availed. This old, filly, ſhort- 
ſighted Piece of Huſbandry is now held in ſuch 
Contempt of burning only Surfaces into Aſhes, 
that, did a Perſon go about to perſuade a Herifora- 
ſhire Farmer to ſuch a Practice, he would take 
that Man to be either a Fool, or one that deſign- 
ed his Ruin. This leads me to remark, that 
ſuch an evil Practice may be put out of any ma- 
licious Tenant's Power, if it is ſpecified in an Ar- 
ticle or Leaſe by a penal Covenant, that he ſhall 
not burn any Surface of Earth (without the Land- 
lord's Leave in Writing under his Hand firſt ob- 
tained) for the Sake of the Aſhes it will make 
for producing an extraordinary preſent Crop, leſt 
he, near the Expiration of his Time, do this, to 
ges out the Heart of ſuch Ground, and leave it 
in ſuch a poor Condition for the next Tenant, 
that the Landlord muſt ſink his Rent to get one; 
not but that there is Room for Exceptions even 
on this Account, Where Heath-ground, Ruſh- 
ground, or ſuch like is to be converted into a 
better Sort, then, indeed, Burning ſuch a Sur- 
face may be abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy the 
Roots of Furz, Fern, Ling, Flag, or Ruſh, and 
for making Way for the Plough to. get boos of 
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Corn in their Place, or good Graſs to ſucceed in 
their Room. For this Purpoſe there is more than 
one Way to burn Clay into Aſhes ; one is, by 
burning it in a Heap in the open Air, as we do 
Peat, with the Help of Roots, Faggots, or other 
Offal- wood and ſome Turf or Mould put next 
on it, to kindle and light the Fire, till it burns 
into the Clay; and, then only with a gradual In- 
creaſe of Fire, and. Cover of dry or wet Clay, or 
both, on the Outſide of the Heap to enlarge the 
Quantity of the Clay and keep the increaſed Fire 
at the ſame Time from Burſting out, the Work- 
man may carry on his Burning 'with Safety till 
he has burnt Hundreds of Loads' of Clay in ſuch a 
Heap, for ſo vehement is ſuch a confined Fire, 
that it has burnt Flint-ſtones to Powder, much 
more a Clay, that ts of.a ſofter Body ; but as 
I have already in ſome of my former Works been 
particular in Writing on this Subject of Burn- 
ing Clay in the open Air in a Heap, which is 
the only Way practiſed by Farmers, and ſome 
Gentlemen, as a cheap and very ready one; I 
ſhall not ſo much enlarge on it as otherwiſe I 
would do, but obſerve, that the Burning of Clay 
in a Clamp is, by two Authors, recommended as 
the beſt Way of all others; and that the Burning 
of Clay wet is much better than when burnt dry, 
for Reaſons the Author on improving Clay-ground 
aſſigns ; but, for my Part, I know of none, as 
yet, that burns Clay for Manure in a Brick-clamp, 
and therefore ſhall here only remark, that, when 
Clay is burnt to Aſhes, ſuch Aſhes are not to 
be carried into the Field as they are, and as ſome 
have done, and laid them in a promiſcuous Con- 
dition on the Ground; no, this would be perfectly 
wrong Management, and have the ſame charge- 
able Effect, as happened to two ſeveral Gentle- 


men 
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men through the Ignorance of their Bailiffs, wh 
carried their Clay- aſhes, and ſpread them over the 
Graſs-ground they were to improve, as they were 
burnt, without firſt ſeparating the groſs Sort from 
the fine; and thus Pieces of burnt Clay, like 
little Pieces of Brick-bats were laid over the Graſs- 
ground, in Aſſurance that the Froſts would ſhoal 
and diſſolve them; but, on this Account, their 
Expectation was deceived, for theſe Pieces of 
burnt Clay had too much of the Clinker Nature 
in them, to diſſolve by Weather, at leaſt, not in 
a very little Time; which obliged the Owners 
to be at the Charge of having them picked off the 
Graſs and carried away. Therefore, when my 
Affairs will permit me to wait on you at your Seat, 
I will ſhew your Bailiff a new Method of ap- 
plying theſe Aſhes in a far more profitable Man- 
ner than hicherto has been done by any Perſon 
I know, beſides one particular Gentleman*s Bat- 
liff, who moſt commonly every Year burns more 
or leſs of theſe Aſhes; for to burn Clay into 
Aſhes, and not know how rightly to apply them, 
1s but doing the Work in Part. In the mean Time, 
I ſhall in the next Place acquaint you with an Ac- 
count of the famous Drill-plough, Horſe- break, 
and Dutch Hough. C1: 

A Gentleman, altogether a Stranger to me, liv- 
ing about ſixty Miles diſtant from London, on 
reading, in my Monthly Books, the great Benefits 
J have in them ſet forth, that will accrue to all Oc- 
cupiers of proper Soils that make Uſe of the 
Drill-plough, Horſe-break, and Dutch Hough, 
ſent me an Order lately, to provide theſe two 
firſt Inſtruments with all Expedition; according- 
ly I beſpoke their Making of the original Makers, 
to be compleatly made in three Weeks Time at 
fartheſt. In the mean Time, the Gentleman wrote 


to me to deſire, I would inſtruct his Bailiff in y 
C 
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Uſe, and he would ſend him to where I ſhould 
appoint. He came, and I ſhewed him various 
Fields of drilled Wheat at a Foot Diſtance each 
Drill, and others ſowed with Barley, Peaſe, and 
Lucerne Graſs in Drills out of the Drill-plough. 
The Wheat, the Barley, and the Lucerne Graſs 
were kept clean houghed, ſo that hardly a Weed 
was to be ſeen in the Intervals, by the Help of the 
Dutch Hand-hough ; but the Peaſe were (and fo 
are Horſc-beans) aſſiſted by the famous Horſe- 
break, being a new-invented and moſt excellent In- 
ſtrument for ſaving the Charge of Hand-houghing, 
and forcing on the Growth of prodigious Crops, 
even in dryiſh Summers ; for this double, but ver 
light Machine, rakes and breaks the Earth be- 
tween the Rows of Corn, and turns it on the 
Roots of them, being an improved Invention on 
the moſt ingenious Mr. Tull's Horſe-hough Plough, 
and is now made Uſe of by many common Far- 
mers, as their Jewel-Tool, for enabling them to 
get Crops to pay their Rents and live well, And, 
therefore, I recommend the Drill-plough, Horſe- 
break, and Dutch Hand-hough, as extreme profit- 
able Implements for uſing in ſome of your dry 
Soils, for I am ſenſible, the large Farm, you have 
lately taken into your Hands, abounds with ſeveral 
Sorts of Earths. I have ſent ſeveral of theſe In- 
ſtruments to foreign Parts, as well as to Gentle- 
men in England, for improving their Eſtates, in 
the cheapeſt Manner poſſible, where the Soil will 
admit of their Uſe ; and this I aſſert as Matter of 
Fact, becauſe in a clean ſandy Loam, a gravelly 
Loam, a chalky Loam, or in an intire dry Loam, 
and ſuch like Land where a Drill may be com- 
modiouſly made, if a Perſon thinks fit, he may 
carry on the Cultivating, Sowing, Reaping, and 


\ Mowing of Corn and artificial Graſſes, without 


the Aſſiſtance of any other live Cattle than Horſes 
or 
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or Oxen; and, as great an Improbability as this 
may appear to ſome, I can prove it to be true by 
ocular Demonſtration to any Perſon that ſhall 
think fit to be at the Charge of being thus inform- 
ed of the Truth on the Spot. But what is farther 
extraordinary remarkable in this new Sort of Drill- 
| Huſbandry is, that all Dung or Manure, uſually 
laid on Corn-lands for improving their Crops, may 
be wholly appropriated to the Enlarging of Graſs- 
crops; for, in this new Way of Farming, the Corn- 
crops want it not, and, therefore, all Dung and 
Manure, that may be made, has here an Opportu— 
nity to be employed on Meadow - ground, or. 
where Clover, or other artificial Graſs-ſeeds, or 
Turneps, or Rapes are ſown in the Random or 
Broad-caſt Way. Thus a Gentleman, or Farmer, 
whoſe Land is agreeable to this new Huſbandry, 
may carry on this Buſineſs in a moſt cheap Man- 
ner, as being in no abſolute Want of live Stock 
more than Horſes; but I am ſenſible, that in this 
Caſe there will ariſe a Queſtion, how Crops of 
Corn, Sc. can be nouriſhed without Dung or Ma- 
nure? To this I anſwer, That, the twelve Inches 
Interval of Earth between the Rows of drilled 
Corn being moſt carefully kept weeded and clean- 
ed by the Dutch Hand-hough, the Mould, raked 

by this Means from Time to Time on the Corn- 
roots, will prove a ſufficient Pabulum or Nouriſh- 
ment to them for producing large Crops. And 
when the Wheat or Barley is to be ſown next 
Year, without any Dung or Manure in the ſame 
Field, the new Drills muſt be made in the Middle 
of the laſt Intervals ; ; and thus every Year new 
Seed may be ſown in new and freſh Ground, by 
which Means the Wheat will be delivered from 
that pernicious Diſeaſe incident to a W heat-crop, 
when dreſſed with Dung, called Smut, and like- 


wile from that called Pepper=wheat, it the Beg ls 
can 
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clean, when ſown ; but was I to enumerate all 
the Advantages appertaining to the Sowing of 
Grain, artificial Graſs-ſeeds, Turnep- ſeeds, &c. in 
Drills, I might enlarge to the Number of above 
Thirty. LE: | | 3 

[ have lately diſcovered four Sorts of excellent 
Wheat-ſeeds, never yet ſown in Hertfordſhire ; two 
whereof excel the old common red Lammas, that 
has carried the Bell Time out of Mind, for mak- 
ing the fineſt of Flour ; but theſe two make finer 
than that, as I have heard ſome capital Bakers and 
Farmers affirm to be true. A third Sort I have 
ſeen grow in Drills, made by the Pulley Drill- 
Plough, that carries a great Number of Corns in 
a very thick bunchy Ear, I believe as many a- 
gain as ever grew in a Lammas Ear ; and, as I res 
member, the Gentleman Owner told me it was a 
Turky Sort of Wheat, but, being the firſt Time 
of Sowing it in 1742, he was at a Loſs then, to 
let me know the true Nature of it. The fourth 
Sort is, likewiſe, a foreign Grain, lately intro- 
duced into this Nation, whoſe Character was ſent 
me by a Gentleman, a perfect Stranger to me, 
out of a pure Love to his Country, as know- 
ing me capable of ſpreading the Knowledge of 
its excellent Vertues throughout the Nation 
which are, that in ſandy, chalky, gravelly, or dry 
intire Loams, this Wheat may be ſown to great 
Profit, but not till the Month of March, and yet 
will flouriſh and be ripe at the ſame Time other 
Wheat is. And, what is farther extraordinary 
of this Wheat, he ſays, it will be as good a Cro 
in ſuch poor Soils, as other Wheat will in rich 
Soils, as by his Letter to me he affirms to be true, 
If ſo, it muſt be of vaſt Service to this Nation 
to ſow it in March, as ſoon as a Crop of Tur- 
neps, Rye, or Rape is eaten off, Now all theſe 

| | ] Sorts 
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Sorts of Wheat are nearly alike in their Bodies 
to our common Sorts, and, as the firſt two 
Sorts make finer Flour and Bread, than common 
Lammas Wheat-flour does, they will, in Courſe, 
ſell in our Markets before all others; and as 
the fourth Sort out-does all other Wheat-ſeed 
in England for ſowing late in a poor Soil, ſure- 
ly, if any cay afford to buy it, and have an 
Opportunity of ſowing it in a proper Soil, and 
do not, they are wanting to their own Intereſt , 
Gentlemen eſpecially, becauſe, in neglecting; this, 
they are neither their own nor their Tenants 
Friends, 

I am Maſter of an excellent Secret, that intire» 
ly prevents the Slug, or naked Snail, and Fly, 
from eating and ſpoiling young feedling Turneps, 
Rapes, Weld, Flax, and many other Vegetables, 
both in Fields and Gardens, in their infant Growth; 
and, although it ſhould rain a Month together, 


this Antidote will not loſe its Vertue, becauſe it 


is no Powder, but will do the Feat infallibly, and 
nouriſh the Crop at the ſame Lime to great Per- 
fection. 

I have, likewiſe, a moſt valuable Way to pre- 
pare Wheat-ſced without Brine, which gives the 
Farmer a great Deal of Trouble, and a con ſider- 
able Charge, beſides Loſs of Time; but this Way 
compleats the Managing and Preparing of two Bu- 
ſhels and a ha'f or three Buſhels of Wheat: ſeed 
for Sowing in a Quarter of an Hour; will deliver 
it from the Danger of Smut or being Pepper- 
wheat, greatly nouriſh it, and hinder the Worm's 
Miſchief. A Way I always follow myſelf, and 
have conſtant Succeſs by it, and all for the Sake 
of Two-pence Charge 2 curing ſo much Wheat 
as ſows one Acre. For Barley: ſeed 1 have alſo 
ſeveral Ways of W it for Sowing, for leſs 

| than 
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t han Six Pence an Acrce's Charge. Now all theſe, 
and Hundreds of more uſeful Secrets, I could 
publickly diſcover for improving Huſbandry ; and 
therefore all Gentlemen, in particular, ought to 
encourage the Communicating them, becauſe Gen- 
tleiuen are more liable to be impoſed on than Far- 
meis, as they are obliged to do their Buſineſs by a 
Steward, a Bailiff, or Ploughman. It is on this 
Account, I iay, he ought to qualify himſelf with 
ſo much uſeful Knowledge, as may enable him to 


"make a tolerable Judgment when a Thing is done 


well or, ill, And as there is a molt dangerous 
Tenet or Principle reigning in many of the com- 
mon poorer Sort of People, viz; That it is no Sin 


to filch or ſteal from a rich Map, becauſe he can 


aford to ſuſtain a Loſs : --It highly concerns a 
Gentleman that occupies his own Land to have 
his Wits and his Eyes about him, to prevent Im- 
poſitions, and take all Occaſions to improve his 
Eſtate in the beſt Manner poſſible, to balance the 
ſeveral Loſſes they are more than ordinary liable 
to. And here I muft obſerve, that one great Se- 
curity, againſt the Thievery and Rapine of Tra- 
vellers and the worſe Sort of People, is for a 


Gentleman to be affable, kind, and benevolent to 


his Neighbourhood in particular, for by this Means 
they will not only be obliged to do ſuch a Be- 
nefactor all the Good that lies in their Power, but 
endeavour to prevent others doing him any Harm ; 


for, as they are many and he but one, they may fee 


and prevent that which neither he nor his Servants 
can, I heard a Gentleman ſay, he feared ſuſ- 
taining no Damage from his Neighbours, by Rea- 


ſon he always did them what Service his Con- 


veniency permitted him. I could enlarge ver 
much on theſe Particulars, but I preſume you will 


| think I have been tedious and too free already; 
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| 1 in Hopes you will excuſe, I ſubſcribe my 
el, 23 


Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


to command, 


To — Eſgs 


: The Copy of a Letter from this Gentleman to the Þ 
N . Author, | 


SIX, | | | 
Am very much obliged to you for your Lette 
| I of the 25th Inſtant, and for the Hints you were Þ 
ſo kind to give me in it, touching the Manner of 
uſing burnt Clay; and, when I have made Trial 
of it, I ſhall let you know what Succeſs I may 
meet with therein. | 

If your Affairs ſhould bring you my Way at any 
Time, either in Town or Country, I ſhould be ex- 
tremely glad to ſee you. Iam 


London oO | 4 r 5 
Auguſt 31, 1743. . Your very bumble Servant, 


The Author*s Remarks on this Letter. 


This Gentleman I, as well as moſt, if not all 
others that know him, account one of the moſt 
-accompliſhed Perſons we have at this Time n 
England ; as the great Buſineſs, he weekly very 


honeſtly, diligently, and accurately diſpatches, 
dieͤeclares 


* 


8. 


the 


creation, but like wiſe may 
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declares him likewiſe to be, to the Satisfaction of 
all who have to do with him, in the particular and 
momentous Sphere he acts in: Yet in Farming 
or Huſbandry Affairs he is, in ſome Meaſure, 


a Stranger. However, being a Gentleman of 


better Senſe than to prefer Pride to Humility, 
he condeſcends to conſult ſuch an inferior Perſon 
as I am; who, although I bear no Compariſon 
with him in Reſpect of his great Eftate and 
Learning, it it plain, he is not above adhering 
to the Advice of a Man, that has acquired his 
Knowledge in the Art of Agriculture, by charge- 
able Travelling, long Experience, Converſation, 
and Study; and ſerviceable Advice muſt be of 
the greater Importance to ſuch a Gentleman in 
particular, becauſe his Town Affairs oblige him 
to be hardly above one Day in the Week at his 
Country Seat, and, therefore, he is neceſſitated to 
truſt the more to the Management of his Bailiff, 
whoſe Conduct he will become the better Judge 
of, as he increaſes his Knowledge in rural Affairs, 
by reading Books on this Subject, and conſulting 
their Authors; and this he has the greater En- 
couragement to do, as he occupies a very large 
Farm at this Time of his own, ſituated within a 
Day's Journey of London, that gives him not 
only an Opportunity of enjoying a healthful Re- 

furniſh his Town-houſe 
with Variety of freſh, wholeſome, and delicate 
Proviſions to his great Profit and Pleaſure ; which, 
if I was here to enumerate, it would employ my 
Pen in a longer Diſcourſe than I can at this Time 
conveniently write. | 


CHAP, 
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O Peaſe to be ſown in this Month, 


AF the particular Sorts of Peaſe requiſite to ſow 
in April. —This'Month gives many of the 


Chilturn Farmers an Opportunity to improve their 
Land, by ſowing it, at this Time, with a Sort of 


Peaſe proper for the Seaſon of the Year ; for on 
this very much depends the Succeſs of a Pea-crop,; 
a Truth often proved by the fatal Effect of a wrong 
Conduct, when it is employed in ſowing that Sort 
of Peaſe in January, February, or March, which 
ſhould not be ſown before this Month, becauſe 
their tender Nature renders them unable to with- 
ſtand the ſevere Aſſaults of Northerly and Eaſterly 
Winds, which in theſe Months generally blow in 
a more nipping and ſharper Degree than at any o- 
ther Time of the Tear. From hence it is, that, 
though the Soil is duly prepared, and the Seed 
got in Perfection, and the Sowing of it performed 
in the beſt Manner pgflible, yet all this will not 
ſecure a plentiful Crop of Peaſe, if the Farmer 
ſows a wrong Sort at an improper Time. After 
many Years Experience, we Hertfordſhire Farmers 
have found none to anſwer our Intereſt ſo well as 
the Horn-grey Hog-pea, the Maple, the Blue, 
and the White. It is theſe four Sorts that we 
chiefly ſow in our incloſed Fields, in Refuſal of 
all others, becauſe we find, by repeated Expe- 
rience, that theſe beft agree with our various Soils, 
when ſown, in a proper Manner, at the right 
Time of the Year, If we ſhould ſow a Horn-grey 
Pea in April, the Farmer would deceive himſelf 
in his Expectation of a Corn-crop, becauſe, in- 
{ſtead of that, he would get little elſe but Straw 


for this Pea is of fo hard a Nature, and fo ſlow 


of Growth, that it requires ſix. or ſeven Months, 
i0 
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to ripen into a plentiful Crop of Peaſe, when 
a blue Pea, and others as tender as that, will be 
in Perfection for Mowing, or Hooking, in four 
Months; ſo different are the Qualities of theſe 
two Sorts of Peaſe, though both grow the ſame 
Year in the ſame Sort of Ground. It is, there- 
fore, that, if a blue or other tender Pea was to 
be ſown in the Months of January or February, 
the Crop would conſequently be Joſt by the Seye- 
rity of the Weather, becauſe the Hampſhire Kid- 
pea, or Kidwell, the Maple, the Ee Roading, 
the Puffin, the Spaniſh Mulatto, the Rouncival, 
Dutch Admiral, the Marrow-fat, the Non-paril, 
the blue Union, Ec, are all of them of fo tender 
a Nature, that, if they are thoroughly pinched 
and nipped by a very hard Froſt at Root and 
Stalk, they can never recover a right Growth a- 
gain, but will ſhew their Sickneſs and Decay by 
their red and withering Heads. At beſt, a Pea- 
crop is ſubject to more fatal Accidents than any 
other Corn we ſow beſides ; inſomuch, that, in 
the Random, Common, Broad-caſt Way of ſow- 
ing Pea-ſeed in Fields, we hardly get a full Crop 
of them above once in three Years, becauſe the 
Cold, the Drought, and the Slug are all Ene- 
mies to Pea-crops, when they happen to be in 
too great a Power for their regular Growth ; 
which leads me to write on their particular Da- 
mage, for the Knowledge of the Diſeaſe is ſome- 
times half the Cure. 

Of the Damages that ſometimes happen to Pea- 
crops by too early Sowing and Exceſs of cold Weather. 
—As Froſts and Chills of Waters are very great 
Enemies to the Growth of Corn-crops, and molt 
of all to Pea-crops, it behoves the Fariner to be 
more than ordinary upon his Guard in prevent- 
Ing their Miſchiefs. Now this is to be done by 
leveral Means: 1, By Sowing the Seed in an a- 

greeable 
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greeable Soil, and at a proper Time of the Year, 
If a Perſon would ſow Hog-peaſe ſo forward as 
in Fanuary, he muſt not only ſow a Horn-grey 
Pea, then, but do it in a warm dry Soil, as, in a 
chalky, ſandy, gravelly, or very dry Loam, be- 
cauſe theſe ſtrain off the Waters from the Pea- 
roots in a little Time, and thereby deliver them 
from their ruinous Stagnations ; for, if a Farmer 
was to ſow, at that Time of the Year, the hardy 
Horn-grey Pea on a clayey or a flat, ſtiff, wet, 
loamy Soil, he has juſt Reaſon to expect to pay 
dearly for his Miſtake, and fear the Loſs of his 
Crop by ſo doing; becauſe here the infant Sprouts 
of the Pea are infeſted, on all Sides, with the 
Chills of Air, of Water, and of Earth, that con- 
ſequently will overcome even its hardy Nature; 
for, if the larger and older Plants of Roſemary, 
Rapes, and many others are overcome and killed, 
by the Severity of Froſts, and Chills of Wetts, 
and Winds, that ſometimes happen in January, 
February, and March, as they did in the Year 1739, 
how much more will new-ſown and ſprouting 
Peaſe be liable to be deſtroyed, when they are 
ſown in an auſtere, ſowre, cold, chilly Earth, and 
ſuch a Seaſon of Weather ſhould ſuddenly follow 
and continue for ſome Time, Yet, as abſurd as 
ſuch a Conduct ſeems, I have known it ventured 
on by Farmers, who by their long Practice ſhould 
have acted otherways; and this Miſtake they are 
the rather led to commit, becayſe they may ſome- 
times chance to get a good Crop of Peaſe by ſuch 
an early Sowing in a cold ſtiff Soil, when a mild 
Spring ſucceeds ;z and then, in Hopes of the like 
Succeſs another Time, they run the Riſque of re- 
peating the ſame hazardous Piece of wrong Hut 
bandry, but generally to their Loſs; which they 
likewiſe are tempted to do, becauſe of their get- 
ting their Land ſown with Beans, Peaſe, ag 
eIore 
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an early ſufficient Cover to ſhade their Roots, 


ſo much as vehement, ſharp, penetrating Froſts; 
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veral of their Farmers are weary of ſowing Peaſe 
at any Time in this Earth, becauſe of this Da- 
mage that makes them ſuffer more or leſs in very 
dry Summers; and, therefore, in Deſpair of better 
Succeſs, they have ſown Oats, where Peaſe, by 
the Courſe of Sowing, ſhould have been the Crop; 
ſo powerful are the Effects of very dry Weather 
on Pea-crops ſown in theſe Soils, that, though 
the hardy Horn- grey Pea is ſown in them quick- 
ly after Chriſtmas, in order for their obtaining 


et even ſuch early Sowing is not, in ſuch dry 
Let Summers, capable of preventing this Miſ- 
fortune; much leſs when Pea- ſeed is ſown later 
than ordinary in ſuch looſe dry Earths ; which | 
brings me, in the next Place, to make Obſerva- 
tions on the Damage of the deſtructive Slug. The 
Slug, or ſmall naked Snail, is a moſt hardy Inſet 
that breeds in and ſhelters itſelf in the Day-time 
under Clots of Earth, and in ſuch a Depth of it, 
as very much ſecures it not only from the Acci- 
dents of Weather, but alſo from the Deſtruction 
of the Plough's and Harrow's Operations. Dry, 
long, hot Seaſons are its Enemy, but nothing 


nor 1s there any Thing ſo much its Friend, as 
warm moiſt Weather, which gives the Slug Abi- 
lity and Opportunity to prey on Vegetables in a 
moft voracious Manner; and, of all Field-vegeta- 
bles, none 1s better beloved by them, nor harbours 
and encourages their Breed more, than green Pea- 
crops, becauſe of their luxurious Food, and the 
eaſy Acceſs they meet with to climb their couchant 
Stalks, Leaves, Bloom, and tender Pods. Theſe 
I ſay, all of them contribute a full Subſiſtance 
to- theſe Devourers, in moiſt warm Weather, by 
their horizontal Covering the Ground more than 
any other Vegetable, and thus prove the greateſt 
e | | Nurſery 
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Nurſery for the Slug. Now the Month of March 
being generally attended with dry Weather, and 
ſharp cutting Winds, keeps the Slug down in its 
loweſt Cell of the Earth; but, how far that lies 
from the Surface, I have ſomething elſe to do, 
than to give a particular Account of, or of the 
Dimenſion and Shape of ſuch Cells ; I leave this 
to the ſublime Philoſopher for employing his 
Microſcope and exalted Learning, to meaſure the 
Decimal Parts of their Depth, Sc. and giving a 
florid Harangue on the Place, the Breed, the 
Growth, and the Anatomy of the Slug ; for my 
Part, it beſt ſatisfies me, if I can give an Account 
of the practical or the more uſetul Part of the 
Matter, which would be, if I can tell the Gentle- 
men and Farmers, how they may prevent their 
Breed of this arch Enemy ; or, when he is bred, 
how to prevent his Miſchief to a Pea or any other 
Field or Garden green Crop, which two impor- 
tant Secrets I can impart, and warrant Succeſs, 
from thoſe many experienced Trials that have been 
made by a few Farmers who have reaped a 
very great Advantage by it; for, till this was 
diſcovered and made Uſe of, they never could be 
ſure of Turneps, Rapes, Peaſe, and other Field- 
crops being delivered from the powerful Damage 
of Slugs, Flies, Worms, and all other Inſects ; 
but, by the Application of a certain cheap In- 
gredient, which 1s to be had almoſt every where 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, theſe Slugs, 
Flies, Worms, and all other Inſects are abſolutely 
and infallibly kept from annoying Turneps, Rapes, 
Peaſe, Flax, Weld, or any other green Field or 
Garden-crop. A Secret, at this Time unknown 
to the moſt learned Societies, as well as Thou- 
ſands more that I could never have been Maſter 
of, had I not travelled in Queſt of them, and 
which Providence brought to my Knowledge; 
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covered the Seed ſo ſhallow, as to have given its 


an Ingredient, which, at the ſame Time it keeps 
off all Inſects from hurting young Crops in long 
rainy Seaſons, nouriſhes the Ground, and forces 
on a moſt expeditious Growth of them, and which 
Jam ready to communicate at- a reaſonable Satis- 
faction, But the dry Weather and the Slug are 
not the only Inconveniencies that attend a Pea- 
crop; it may likewiſe ſuffer by wrong Sowing the 
Seed, . 
How the vight and wrong Sowing of Peaſe contri- 
butes to their good and bad Growth, — The wrong 
Sowing of Pea-ſeeds has been often fatal to their 
Crops, and, yet, this Misfortune frequently hap- W 
pens even to Farmers of long Practice; now the 
later Peaſe are ſown, the more hazardous is the 
Crop; and, therefore, it requires the greater Con- 
ſideration, how to ſow them in that Way which 
moſtly contributes to their Safety and Growth, [ 
have before ſhewn, how an old Farmer ſowed his 
Pea-ſeed by ſtraining them into a Furrow our of a 
Man's Hand after the Plough, which were covered 
by the next turned-down Furrow of Earth, and ſo 
he proceeded throughout a Ten- acre Field: But 
this proved a wrong Way, as the Soil had but 
one Plowing in all, after a Wheat-crop, becauſe, 
it being of the gravelly Sort, the Ground, by Rains 
that quickly fell after Sowing, bound it down fo 
cloſe, as hindered many of the Peaſe from puſhing 
out their young Spires; ſo that, in ſhort, the Far- 
mer loſt moſt of his Crop by his ill Conduct, oc- 
caſioned, chiefly, by his uſing the ' Pecked-ſhare 
Two-wheel Plough, that his Ploughman could 
not help making ſo deep a Furrow, as buried 
the Seed, when a «Foot - plough, or better the 
new invented Two- board Swing-plough, would 
have plowed a thin Furrow, which would have 


tender Shoots an eaſy Paſſage into the Air, This 
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is one Way to ſecure the Growth of Pea-ſeed in 
a dry Soil, by Reaſon it has a ſufficient Cover 
of Earth, to hinder, in a great Degree, the ill 
Effects of too much Drought. Secondly, Or the 
Pea- ſeed may be ſown Broad-caſt, and plowed in 
as ſhallow as poſſible, as is often done, where 
a due Preparation of the Ground has been be- 
fore; I mean, where a Chilturn dryiſh Loam, a 
gravelly, ſandy, or chalky Loam has had two 
Plowings in all, one before, and the laſt at the 
Sowing-time, eſpecially where a Soil is any Thing 
of a ſtiff Nature, for then the ſafeſt Way is to 
plow it twice in all; for many have loſt their 
Pea-crop by being too preſumptuous, and plow- 
ing in the Seed on only one Plowing in; then 
comes, perhaps, a long dry Time, and prevents 
their Growth; therefore, all prudent Chillurn 
Farmers will give their Ground, if it is any Thing 
of a ſtiff Nature, two Plowings, not only to make 
it fine and looks. for giving the Pea-ſhoots an ea- 
fy Paſſage into the Air, but, likewiſe, for killing 
or preventing the Growth of thoſe Weeds, which 
would otherwiſe choak the Pea-crop. Thirdly, 
There is: a Way to ſecure the Roots of Peaſe from 
Droughts, by plowing them into four Furrows, 
which either a Wheel or Swing-plough can make 
in the Form of a Ridge; and this we, in Hert- 
fordſbire, generally do, where our Land is of a 
very ſtiff Nature, by Reaſon, when Peaſe grow in 
this Ridge-form, they lie in a pretty ſecure Man- 
ner from the Danger of Waters and Droughts, and 
more from the Power of the Slug; and, in all 
theſe three Ways of Plowing that I have men- 
tioned, the Peaſe lie under, a Cover of Earth, 
which helps to nouriſh them all the Time of their 
Growth, far beyond the common Method of on- 
ly harrowing Pea-ſeed ; a Way that is better done 
in fanuary, February, or March, than in Kg ; 
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for, if Peaſe were to be only harrowed in in thi 
Month, and a very long Seaſon followed, it would 
greatly endanger the Crop, as being more expoſe( 
to be deſtroyed by Droughts than in any other 
Form of Sowing whatſoever, for Want of a ſuf- 
ficient Cover of Earth; and not only by Drought, 
but allo by Field-fowls, who, by the ſhallow lying iſ 
of the Pea-feed, have a wide Opportunity to find 
out their beloved Food here, and devour great 
Quantities of it; which they will not fail to do, if 
Peaſe are ſown in this Month after a wrong Way, 
* Now then avoid that old pernicious Way of only 
harrowing in Peaſe that are ſown Broad-caſt at 
this Time of the Year, and ſow them in a better 

Form. | 
Why large Peaſe and Horſe-beans cannot be regu 
larly ſowed out of a Drill-plough, unleſs they an 
Frſt prepared by an even Sorting of them, —T his may 
ſeem an odd Article, at firſt, to ſome, but I ſhall 
give ſome Hints, that will prove it neceſſary, that 
both Peaſe and Horſe-beans ought to be firſt pre- 
pared, before they are ſown out of a Drill-plough; 
and that, becauſe the Seed-box as it is made to 
Truth, for dropping out ſized Peaſe or Beans, the 
Seed cannot be dropped out of it in a. regular 
Manner, that is, not pretty near of one Size, and 
eſpecially the larger Sort of Peaſe and Horſe 
beans ; for, when large Peaſe or Beans come into 
the Seed-box, bigger than others, it cauſes a Mit 
ſing ; that is, there will be many Vacancies in the 
Drill, by Means of ſuch Mifling, that may be JW ex 
very ill Conſequence to a Farmer, where mam bet 
Acres are ſown in this Manner. Now the Peaſe, D. 
moſt liable to this Misfortune, are the'Rounciva or 
Sorts ; as, the great Rouncival Maple, which b Li 
ſome is called the Grey Pea, and is the large th 
Pea ſown in England; the great blue Union-pea, Ne 
che Non-partl, and others. Theſe, as they gro# ſt 
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in the Field, are of ſeveral Sizes; and fo they are, 
when cut and carried into the Barn, thraſhed, and 
cleaned in the common Way of cleaning Peaſe ; 
and then, in Courſe, they will be fold in ſuch an 
unſizeable Condition in the Market and at the Seed- 


T ſhop. The Horſe-beans are always fold in the 


very ſame uneven promiſcuous Condition, ſo that 
there is no ſuch Thing as buying any of theſe large 
Peaſe or Beans in an exact Size for ſowing them re- 
gularly out of a Drill-plough, and then the Conſe- 
quence will be what the following Account will make 
appear. | 

4 — a Genileman's Bailiff attempted to ſow Horſe- 
beans of an uneven Size, out of a Drill-plough, and 
what was the Conſequence thereof. — This happened 
I think in the Year 1742, in a certain Part lying 
about thirty-five Miles to the Southward of London, 
where a Gentleman's Bailiff attempted to fow 
Horſe-bean-ſeed out of a Drill-plough ; but he 
could not drop them out of it in a regular Manner, 
becauſe they were not all of a Size, which occafion- 
ed the ſmall Sort to drop out ſooner than the larger 
Sort, and in a more irregular Order; for ſome of 
the ſmalleſt Seeds fell too thick into the Drill; and 
in other Places it was too thin; by which Means 
there were many vacant Parts of the Drills unſown. 
Now this Miſcarriage of ſowing the Seed regularly, 
is contrary to the Intent and Purpoſe of ſowing Seed 
out of the Drill-plough ; for, by ſowing it with this 
excellent Inſtrument, all Seed fown by it ſhould lie 
regularly at near exact Diſtances, and in an even 
Depth ; and this becauſe if one Seed ſhould lie on, 
or too cloſe by another, as they both muſt get their 
Living from the ſame Fund of Earth, one will rob 
the other, and both bear (if they grow at all) 
weak Stalks and under-ſized Corn. But what is 
ſtill worſe, where the Seed miſſes Falling, there 
will be no Corn at all, only Weeds will come uP, 

| an 
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and then in Courſe a Damage will happen to rhe il 
Farmer inſtead of a Profit; both which Sorts of 
Loſſes, I am going now to ſhew how to prevent. 
How to prevent the Damage of ſowing irregular 
unſizeable Pea and Bean-ſeed out of a Drill-plough, — 
Neither by any ſpliced wooden Sieve, nor by 
throwing with a Caſting-ſhovel Peaſe and Beans nM 
the longeſt Porch of a Barn, can any Taſxer ſepa. 
rate the ſmall Pea, or Horſe-beans, from the larger, 
in ſuch a Manner, that they ſhall be all very near 
of one Size; and, unleſs they are, they can never, az 
I faid, be drilled in a true regular Sowing of them, 
This is well known to thoſe Farmers, who thraſh 
and ſow this Sort of large Seed in Drills. Not but 
I own, that by a long Throw, and by repeating 
ſuch a Throw, Peaſe and Beans may be made to 
anſwer pretty near of one Size, becauſe the ſmall 
ones will fall ſhort of that Length that the large 
ones will arrive at by ſuch a Throw, Yet ſtill there 
is no ſuch Thing to get the Seed of large Peaſe or 
Beans, by this Means, into ſuch an even Size, as an 
Inſtrument can that is made for this very Purpoſe; 
wherefore there was a Neceſſity for finding out a 
Way to bring this great Conveniency to pals ; o- 
therwiſe, all Farmers and Gentlemen mult be at 
a great Loſs to ſow regular Seed, and enjoy a re- 
gular Crop; as the Gentleman's Bailiff's Cafe was! 
have juſt been writing of, who, where he found, 
that the Beans miſſed Falling into the Drill in due 
Time, followed the Drill-plough and ſowed them 
out of his Hand, and thus ſupplied the Deficiency 
for ſuch Deficiency muſt needs happen, becauſe by 
| the Horſe drawing the Drill-plough in a conſtant 
Rotation of Pace, if ſmall Seeds drop out ſooner 
and thicker than large Seeds can, there muſt be 
different Vacancies and unſown Ground in the Drill, 
more than would be if the Seed was all or very neat 


all of a Bigneſs, which muſt be ſupplied by. an 
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after Hand-ſowing, .if the Owner intends to reap 
or mow a full Crop of Grain at Harveſt ; but how 
C troubleſome, how irregular, and, how uncertain ſuch 
a Hand-ſowing muſt be, the Sower will find, and 
the Crop will prove. Now, to prevent this great 
Damage that will happen by Sowing uneven Seed : 
rue Gentleman, I have before mentioned, the World 
is very much obliged to, for inventing a very light 
and cheap Inſtrument that will effectually anſwer 
this great and profitable End of ſeparating the ſmall 
Peaſe and Horſe-beans from the great ones, for ſow- 
ing only the great ones. I have therefore this to ad- 
vertiſe and inform all Gentlemen and Farmers, that 
I fell and teach the Uſe of theſe light and cheap 
Inftruments, for culling and ſeparating the ſmall 
Sort of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, and Beans 
from the biggeſt Sort, One Inſtrument ſerves for 
both Wheat and Barley, another for Oats, another 
for Peaſe, and another for Horſe-beans. Thus all 
Gentlemen, who keep Ground 1n their Hands, and 
ſow it with Corn for Sale, and all Corn-Farmers, 
ſhould be furniſhed with theſe four Inſtruments, if 
they will be compleatly ſet up for outdoing all their 
neighbouring Farmers, in obtaining far better Crops 
of theſe Grains than they can, who ſow ſmall and 
great Seeds together promiſcuouſly. And, although 
theſe ſmall Inſtruments are made ſo light, that their 
Charge is but a meer Trifle ; yet they have ſuch a 
Conveniency, that four of them will perform the 
Separating of five Sorts of Seed, the leſs from the 
greater Sort; whereas the great Seven-feet long, 
Thirty Pound round Wire-ſcreen, can only ſeparate 
two Sorts, and they are Wheat-and Barley. I have 
alſo another ſmall Tool that prepares the famous 
Tick-beans, by ſeparating the ſmalleſt from the 
largeſt Seed, to a very gteat Advantage, for Setting 
m theſe croſs, high, wet, Vale Ridge - lands. 
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The great Benefit of Sowing the largeſt Seeds of af 
Kinds, —I think, I may ſay, I am the firſt Author 5 
that ever detected that abſurd wrong Notion of ;| 
ſowing leaſed Wheat for the beſt Seed; a Notion 4 
that has reigned, Time out of Mind, among cap. 
tal Farmers, and fo it does, to this Day, with 
Thouſands ; and I confeſs myſelf to have been omas 
of their Number formerly, till I found myſelf ct 
a palpable Error, by ſowing ſuch leaſed Wheat; ch 
which I was led into with the Multitude, on Ac. ſo 
count of its being free from the Stain of the Seed th 
of Weeds, that moſt other Wheat is infected with, Mw 
little or more, notwithſtanding the Uſe of theo 
Wind or Knee-fan, the Throw, the large upright 
Iron-wired Screen, and the Braſs-wired Rying-lieve, 
which cannot deliver Wheat nor Barley from all the 
ſmaller Seeds of that pernicious Weed, called Dar- 
nel, &c. But the Remedy proved worſe than the 
Diſeaſe 3 for though we, by the Means of ſowing 
ſuch leaſed Wheat, get cleaner Crops than ordinary, 
yet we pay dear for it, by its returning ſuch a 
Number of weak Stalks, and lean Ears and Kernels, 
that the Wheat becomes ſo feeble, as not to be able 
to withſtand the Fury of boiſterous Winds, and the 
Preſſure and Weight of Rains; becauſe the ſmallyi 
underline Kernels, with which ſuch leaſed Wheat- 
ſeed chiefly abounds, occaſion a Feebleneſs in {the 
Stalks, and-a Return of ſmall Kernels, that are to 
be ſown again and again; for, you muſt know, 
that, when Farmers buy leaſed Wheat to ſow, it 1s 
always bought with an Intent to breed a clean Sort, 
that will ſell for the better Price at Market ; but 
inſtead thereof we often get a. Sort that ſells for a 
worſe Price ; for the ſmall Kernels not only breed 
a feeble-ſtalked Wheat, but ſometimes Smut and 
Pepper-wheat, for Want of Strength at Root te re 
produce a ſtronger Stalk and larger Kernel. From 


all which I infer, with juſt Reaſon, that, if the 
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Smalleſt Peaſe and Beans are ſown among the largeſt 
Sorts, ſuch ſmall Seed will produce ſmall Stalks, and 
they ſmall Pods and Grains, and few in Number. 
And, when this happens to be the Caſe, where is 
me Farmer's Rent to be made, when Peaſe and 
Horſe-beans ſell far leſs than two Shillings a Buſhel, 
W 25 they did in 1743? Now by the Help of theſe. 
cheap light Tools, or Inſtruments, a Farmer may get 
the largeſt of Peaſe, Beans, or other Seed, and, by 
ſowing them in Drills, they will be larger ſtill ; for 
the Drilling-Husbandry carries this Perfection along 
with it, that it increaſes the Bulk of Grain ſown be- 
fore in the random or promiſcuous Way; and, 
when this happens to be the Cale, what will be 
the Iſſue? Why, ſuch a Farmer will not only 
ell his Peaſe, Beans, or other Grain at Market, 
hen his Neighbours cannot, but he will alſo ſell 
hem at a far greater Price; and eſpecially when 
they are bought up for Seed, which theſe Inſtru- 
ents moſt excellently well prepare in ſuch a Man- 
r, that no Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, or Bean- 
ſeed can (I believe ] may venture to ſay) come up 
o it, by a conſiderable Degree of Goodneſs, that 
s prepared in the old common Way of doing it 
Nrith the Fan, upright Screen, Throw, or Splinter- 
d, or Rying-ſieves. Here then I offer a Jewel to 
he World, and am the firſt Author that ever offer- 
d it; nor had I been able to do it, had it not been 
or the extraordinary Ingenuity and Generoſity of 
| moſt worthy Gentleman, a Stranger to me, to 
hom I ſent a Servant-ploughman, out of our Coun- 
y, and who had an Author's Intereſt at Heart, 
whom he found endeavouring to do his Country 
ll the Service in his Power; and I have this 
lo to add, that, as I think I have made the 
great Utility of theſe cheap, light, little Inſtru- 
nents fully appear, by writing the vaſt Con- 
equence they are of, to the Intereſt of all Far- 
| WS mers 
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mers and Gentlemen who occupy plowed Grounds; 
J here give Notice to all Perſons who are pleaſed 
to favour me with an Order to ſend them either or 
both Sorts of the Drill-ploughs, Horſe-break, and 
Dutch Hough, that it will be perfectly negeſſary 
that I ſend with them the Inſtrument for ſeparating 
the ſmalleſt from the largeſt Seed. | 
Of the great Pleaſure that drilled Corn yields 10 it 
Owner and Speftators,- It is not only the moſt 
rofitable Husbandry of all others, to ſow Corn in 
Drills, but it is Iikewiſe the moſt delightful and 
moſt healthful. It is the moſt delightful, becauſ 
the many Rows of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peafe, 
Beans, and artificial Graſſes, Sc. that are ſow 
and grow in incloſed Fields, at ſtated Diſtances, 
give the Owner and all Spectators a ſpacious Pro. 
ſpect of viewing their ſeveral various Gradations 
of Growth, from the firſt Sight of their infant 
Blades, or Sprouts, to the full ripe Ears and Pods, 
The firſt Delight is, in the Wheat-crop, when its 
young and branching Condition ſhews the numerous 
Stalks and Ears that each Root is like to produce; 
for then it makes the Owner, and it ſhould do al 
others Hearts glad, in Hopes its Youth will be 
crowned with a plentiful old Age; this they cu 
Plainly diſcern, and the better for the Corn growing 
thus in Rows by the Sides of large Intervals of 
cleaned bare Earth. The ſecond Delight is when 
the Grain is obſerved to get the Aſcendant of the 
quick-growing ſtruggling Weeds, which, by grow- 
ing in Drills, it is moſt eaſily helped to do, with the 
valuable Dutch Hand-hough, and the moſt excel. 
Jent Inſtrument that ever was invented for this Pur- 
poſe, the Horſe-break, which in a very expedition 
and cheap Manner may be made to eradicate tht 
molt ſtubborn Weeds that are; when his Neigb- 
bours Corn is eat up and choaked in a great Mes 


ſire by them, that was ſown in the Random-way, 
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becauſe, in this Poſition of Growth, it is impoſſible 
for the Art of Man to overcome and deliver the 
Corn from the infinite Damage that many of their 
Tribe cauſe in ſome Sorts of Seaſons and Land; 
and then the Farmer ſtands with an aking Heart to 
ſee that Evil which he cannot remedy, and which 
is like to endanger his Crop being ſeized for Rent, 
that his weedy thin-growing Grain may be the ſole 
Cauſe of; as, indeed, it often happens to be the 
very Caſe of many ignorant, negligent, and poor 


Farmers, who might eaſily have prevented their 


Ruin, had they made Uſe of the Drill-plough, the 
Dutch Hand-hough, the Horſe-break, and the Se- 
parating-tool ; from whence I take the Liberty to 
make this juſt Obſervation, That many Landlords 
are to blame, on this Account as well as their Te- 
nants : The Firſt for not endeavouring to oblige, or 
perſuade them, to the Ule of theſe profitable In- 
ſtruments; and the laſt for not accepting their Ad- 
vice; 'the 'one that he may have his Rent duly paid, 
and the other, that he may be certainly enabled to 
do it with Eaſe and Pleaſure, The third Delight, 
which drilled Corn affords, is to ſee it in its bloom- 
ing, earing, and podding Poſtures ; how the white, 
tender, trembling Bloom of the Wheat comes our 
from the many Joints of the green Ear, and this 
Day by Day for many Days together, while the 
glorious Sun and charming fine dry Weather are 
aſſiſting in its Breed; and in its Dying away, in the 
Formation of the milky Kernels, that afterwards 
ripen into hard golden Grain. But of this more 
hereafter. 
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The Copy of a Letter from an ingenious Gentle. 
man to this Author, 


HE genuine Copy of 4 Letter to the Author, 

ewing the ingemous Improvements a Gen- 

tleman made in his Eftate, by the Direction: of bis 
Books, —— 


SIX, October r 29, 1743. 
Am the Owner of a ſmall Eſtate at — 
three Miles from the Market-Town af. 

in the County of ———<———;, of about 60 I. 
fer Annum, Part in my own Hands, and Part of it 
let, in all about eighty Acres of Land of our 
large — Meaſure, which is eight Yards to 
the Pole or Perch, lying upon the Banks of the 
River „which parts this County from that 
of -, and is a fine, dry, deep FHaſle- 
mould (I think you call it Laam) and very level, 
about Two - third Parts Arable, and One - third 
Wood-land. Now, being fooliſhly fond of this 
Spot, I ſome Years ago threw down moſt of 
the old Fences, which were very irregular, cum- 
berſome, and. inconvenient (taking up much more 
of this good Land than I was willing to loſe) and 
have caſt the ſame into regular ſquare Cloſes, of a- 
bout three or four Acres a Piece, by raiſing Cops, 
and planting the ſame with Quick, which now 
comes on to Admiration, inſomuch that one or twa 
of the firſt ſer I ventured the laſt Winter to cut 
and lay down in the Manner you preſcribe in your 
Atedern Husbandman tor January, Chap. XII. Pag. 
89, deſigning to go on with, more; theſe Fences 
are clear of all Oaks as well as noxious Wk 

only 
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only I have planted at about eight Yards Diſtance 
ſome Apple-trees. | 

I have the Misfortune to be but too nice about 
this little Spot of pretty Land, and, being one of 
your conſtant Readers, I think, I may fay ever 
fince you appeared in Print, at leaſt ſince you ob- 
liged the World with your Hertfordſhire Husband- 
man, and Timber-Tree improved, by the Help of 
them, and all your other Monthly Books that 
come out, I have made ſuch Improvement of this 
little Eſtate, by Sowing ſome artificial Graſſes 
(Things which were never ſeen before in this Part 
of the World) Turneps, and ſeveral Years Crops 
of good Wheat (much better than many of my 
Neighbours) that I find it redounds to my very 
great Profit and Advantage ; which my Neighbours 
obſerving, they now tell me my Land begins to 
look like a Garden, and are endeavouring to come 
into my Way; which, if there is any Thing of 
Truth in their Obſervations, I am ſure, it is altoge- 
ther owing to your Goodneſs in obliging the World 
(and myſelf in particular) with your very uſeful 
and inſtructive Labours. But now, Sir, to come 
to the Point, I have long, with Pleaſure, taken 
Notice of the Drill-Husbandry, recommended and 
deſcribed both by you and Mr. Tull, in that very in- 
genious Book of his, wherein he hath ſo largely 
and fo very accurately laid down Rules for that Sort 

of Husbandry, and making the Inſtruments to be 

uſed therein: But I cannot but be of Opinion (with 

Submiſſion to better Judges) that Mr. Tull's Ploughs 

and other Inſtruments, though very well deſcribed in 

his Plates, and adapted to the ſeveral Ends they 
are deſigned for, yet, in both Conſtruction and Prac- 
tice, I fear, they will be found too incricately nice 
and perplexed in their Performance. I ſpeak not 
this in Derogation to Mr. Tull, or his ingenious 
Contrivance ; no, I ſhall always revere both _ | 
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and his Works, notwithſtanding the Efforts of his 


moſt malicious Enemies, who (to their Infamy be 
it ſpoken) neither have, nor, I believe, can confute 


But apprehending both from him, and you, that 
the Drill Huſbandry grows more and more into 
Requeſt every Day, and in a little Time is likely to 
become the univerſal Practice of our Kingdom, [ 
make thus bold (though a Stranger) to apply myſelf 
to you, who I find make no Diſtinction of Perſons, 
but are willing to anſwer all Letters and Queries 
from as well Men of lower Rank, as thoſe of 
higher Stations; I therefore, in the Number of the 
firſt of theſe, beg you would pleaſe to let me know 
the ſeveral Prices of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
the Palley-plough, and your -Horſe-break, being 
very deſirous to make Trial of their Uſe ; and whe- 
ther, if I ſend for them, you would be ſo kind as to 
procure, and ſend me along with them, an honeſt, 
good - natured, intelligent Servant, that well under- 
ſtands, not only the Uſe of the Inſtrument, but the 
different Management of the Land he is to uſe the 
ſame upon; ſuch a one I mean (or the ſame if you 
can) as you recommend in the Concluſion of your 
Monthly Book for Fanuary ; and the Wages he Nh 
would expect by the Year, which I ſhould in a ND 
great Meaſure refer to yourſelf to ſettle, according 
to his Merit, I can (without Oſtentation) ſay he te 
will meet with a kind Maſter and Miſtreſs, and 2 and 
well regulated Family. But I will conclude this by 
too long Epiſtle, having incroached too much. 


upon both your Time and Patience, and am, bet: 
Sir, your very humble Servant unknown, bY 

J. T. 

N. B. I Hall want ſeveral Things beſides tht 2 


Ploughs, as ſeveral of your black Kerroon C ber- 80 
ries, Parſnip- Apples, Orange-Pears, &c. Pro oha 
what are they a piece? The 
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The Anſwer of this Letter being too long to inſert 
here, I have omitted Writing it; and, ſince I ſent 
it, I have received another Letter from the ſame 
ingenious Gentleman near as long as this firſt, which 
I ſhall write a Copy of a few Leaves farther, with 
my Anſwer to the ſame; for where any Letter 


gives an Account of any Improvements, and partly 


how they are made, they may be as edifying to a 
Reader as a Chapter on another Subject in Huſ- 
bandry. 


CHA:F. IK 
Of the Improvement of Thetches, 


F Sowing Thetch-ſeed in this Month, — By 

Sowing of Thetch-ſeed in this Month, the 
Danger of Froſts is partly over, which ſometimes, 
by their extreme Severity, prove fatal to the moſt 
hardy Grain, among which, I take the Thetch 
to be one of the Chiefeſt; yet even this will go 
and come ſometimes, as we call it in Hertfordſhire, 
when it is ſown very early; that is, the Froſt will 
ſo check their Growth, as to near kill them, unleſs 
milder Weather happens in their Favour, and then 
they may recover. Thus we ſay, a Thetch will go 
and come; but ſometimes they are killed out-righr, 
by very long and hard Froſts, inſomuch that ſome 
Farmers have been diſcouraged from ſowing them 
between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, for Fear of their 
being thus deſtroyed ; which Riſque may be intirely 
avoided by ſowing them in this Month, for Mow- 
ing them in Harveſt as a Crop of Corn; for it is 
not too late to perform this Work, provided the 
Soil be either a dry Loam, or a gravelly, or a 
chalky, or a ſandy Loam. In this Caſe a Farmer 
M may 
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may ſow Thetch-ſeed in April, not only for Mowin 
as a Crop of Corn, but likewiſe to mow green 
feeding Horſes and Cows in Racks, or for feeding 
them in the Field, as we generally do: And lik 
wiſe with our fattening and folding Sheep, as I hy 
in laſt Month given a particular Account of. But, 
bring all this to paſs in Perfection, the Soil ſhayl 
be firſt well dunged, or otherwiſe dreſſed, in ord 
to bring forward fuch a late ſown Crop in 
Time; for, if Thetch-ſeed ſhould be ſown on a po 
Soil for theſe Purpoſes, the Conſequence very prob; 
ble would be, that they will be too late ripe; 
then as the Days are ſhort, and the Nights lor 
and the Stalks of Thetches commonly grow thid 
and matted together; if a very fine dry Tin 
does not happen for their Drying, they will be we 
likely ſpoiled for a Crop of Corn, as I have knon 
done more than once. Again, when the Soll 
firſt brought into good Heart, by Dung, or Tq 
Manures, there may be expected a forward and ti 
Crop; and the ſurer ſo, if warm Showers quick 
ſucceed their Sowing; for, when their infant P 
greſs of Growth is thus attended with a wet Seak 
a timely and ſufficient Covering of their Stalk 
will ſo ſhade their Roots, as to protect them againl 
the Damage of long and violent Heats, 

Of the Sort of Thetch-ſeed that may be ſoun 
April,— Some ſow the ſmall Lenten Thetch, otht 
the large Gore Thetch; the Largeſt fetch the mg 
Money at Market, as being the propereſt Sort! 
feed Pigeons and other Animals, and are likewt 
belt to ſow at this Time of the Year, for Moving 
them in their green growing Condition, to gil 
them in Racks to Horſes and Cows, or for feedig 
them and Sheep on them in the Field, becauſe the 
Juicy Stalks yield the greater Bulk and Cover ; bl 
then the large Gore Thetch requires a richer Soil“ 
grow in, than the ſmaller Lenten Thetch, and the! 
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ore it is more than ordinary neceſſary to dung or 
ttherwiſe dreſs ſuch Ground, on Purpoſe for nourtſh- 
ng a Crop of theſe large Thetches ; but, for the 
maller Thetch, ſome of the better Huſbandmen 
dreſs their Ground, and others not. | 
The Profit of Sowing Thetch-ſeed. — In the old 
and common Way of Farming, the Thetch does 
both Chillurn and Vale-Farmers a great deal 
pf Service; but the Chillurn Farmer reaps the 
preateſt Profit of all by it; becauſe, as he is Maſter 
pf ſeveral incloſed Fields, he can ſow ſome of them 
with Thetches, that otherwiſe muſt lie fallow the 
following Summer; and theſe in ſuch Order, that, 
by ſowing them at different Times, he can com- 
mand both early and latter Crops of them. But 
what is likewiſe very profitable to him, he can em- 
ploy his fallow Ground in the Growth of a Thetch- 
crop, and dreſs it with the ſame for a Turnep, or 
a Rape, or a Wheat-crop that is next to ſucceed, 
Here comes in a great Advantage indeed, even that 
which will ſupply the Charge of twenty Shillings 
each Acre of Ground, that otherwiſe muſt be be- 
ſtowed upon it to bring the ſame into Heart, to nou- 
riſn ſuch a Turnep, or a Rape, or a Wheat-crop : 
Whereas if Thetches are fed off, or plowed in, they 
will ſufficiently do it alone, Now how ſuch a Feed- 
ing or Plowing is to be performed, to anſwer this, 
is the Queſtion ? Why, Horſes will do this indiffe- | 
rently well, if grazed on them in the Field ; Cows, 
worſe, and Sheep beſt ; for Sheep, when fed and 
folded on them, leave the beſt of Dreſſing behind 
them, But to further explain this, I am to obſerve, 
that, when Thetches are big enough to feed Store- 
ſheep with in the Field, the Farmer begins to ſet 
up his Fold in the ſame, on Purpoſe to fold his 
Sheep that feed on theſe Thetches. This he fails not 
to do every fair Night after the Sheep have been fed 
on the Common, or other Field, about half the ſame 
M 2 | Day, 
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Day, and the reſt of it fed and baited in this 
Thetch-Field, till they get their Bellies full, for en. 
abling them to dung and ſtale in a plentiful Man. 
ner : And, that theſe Sheep do no more Harm in 
the Field of Thetches than what cannot be helped, 
the Farmer acts the good Huſband, and runs: 
Row of Hurdles a-croſs' it, to confine them to their 
due Bounds ; that, when one Part of the Thetche 
are fed enough down, he moves them farther to giw 
them a freſh Bite, and ſo from Time to Time til 
the whole Field is fed and folded over. Thus: 
Farmer enjoys a plentiful Dreſſing in the cheapeſt 
Manner poſſible, even to a double Profit, one by 
the Seed, and the other by the Dungs and Urine o 
theſe excellent Creatures Sheep; Creatures wliok 


Excrements agree with almoſt all Sorts of Land 


that thus may be improved to a very high Perfect. 
on both early and late: That is, this profitable Piece of 
good Huſbandry may be carried on from the Month 
of May, to near Michaelmas, by feeding down alter. 
nate Sowings of this Thetch-ſeed ; which gives a 
Farmer early and late Opportunities of enjoying 
the Profit of their ſeveral gradual green Crops for 
his different Sorts of Cattle. If he is to feed his 
Horſes with them in the Stable, how valuable is 
Field of them that is ſituated near Home? For 
then the Servant can mow them everyDay, or ever 
other Day, and bring them Home freſh for feeding 
his Team of Horſes with them, that will thus enz- 
ble them, with a little Corn, to do a great deal of 
hard Work, and, at the ſame Time, keep them in 
pure Health; for the green Thetch, thus given, wil 
keep their Bodies open, preſerve their Wind, hinder 
the Swelling of their Legs, and the Cracking d 
their Heels; prevent Farcies, Mange, and Surfeits; 
and, in ſhort, nouriſh theſe ſerviceable Creatures t0 
that Degree, that with good Managemept they may 
be kept in good Fleſh, and in good Heart, * 

8 7 
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they labour early and Jate. So may Cows be fed 
witn this excellent green Food in the ſame Manner 
Horſes are, even till the Thetch gets into 1ts Kid- 
ding, or Podding Growth, and be given to them 
in the Cow-houſe, where they may feed on this 
luſcious green Meat, during the hot Summer Sea- 
ſon, and at the ſame Time be delivered from the 
Teaſings of the troubleſome, painful, biting Fly, 
and the ſcorching 'Heat of the Sun, which, when 
theſe Creatures feel in Exceſs, while they are confi- 
ned in an open Field, it fatigues them to that De- 
ree, as to leſſen their Quantities of Milk, that, in 
a conſiderable Number of Cows, muſt amount to 
a great Loſs ; and altho* it may be objected, that 
this is a troubleſome and chargeable Way, thus to 
mow green Thetches, and give them to Horſes and 
Cows under Cover: It may be well anſwered, that, 
by a Farmer*s ſo doing, he reaps ſeveral Advan- 
tages, which he would not enjoy, if the Horſes and 
Cows were fed in the open Field. For, firſt, by 
their being kept up in the Stable and Cow-houle, 
they are prevented trampling down and ſpoiling al- 
moſt as much green Meat as they eat, which both 
theſe Quadrupede Sorts generally do, by their Run- 
ning about, endeavouring to. free themſelves of 
their Fly Enemies. Secondly, the Farmer, by this 
Means, enjoys much more Profit by their Milk ; 
for the ſucculent large Stalks of green Thetches are 
ſo juicy, when freſh cut, that they produce Abun- 
dance of Milk, while Cows feed on them in a Cow- 
houſe. Thirdly, they are hereby delivered from the 
Torment of aking Feet, which is a Misfortune in- 
ſeparable from thoſe Cows who are daily drove on 
hard Ground to diſtant Fields; for, by ſuch a Drift, 
the Cattle's Feet are made ſore, even to a Lameneſs, 
by reaſon they ſometimes are cut by the Sharpneſs of 
Stones, or if not cut, the Gravel that they take in and 
lodge, will not fail to give them ſome Pain; and 


then 
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then the Conſequence is, that ſuch a Cow falls off 


her Milk, and, withall; perhaps, to a great De- 
gree of Loſs; a Loſs that I have too much expe- 
rienced myſelf, while J was neceſſitated to drive 


my Cows to ſome Diltance, before they could ar- 
rive at the Field of Graſs or Thetches; for Cows 


may be fed on the green Thetch, while it is grow- 
ing in the Field, as well as Horſes but, for theſe 
Reaſons, it is much better to feed them under Co- 
ver, if the near Situation of a Field will admit of 
it; and, if it does not, I am ſure that a ſmall Drift, 
whether it be on hard or ſoft Ground, will do, them 
ſome Harm. Fourthly, Cows are, by this Means of 
Feeding them on mown green Thetches in a Cow- 
houſe, free of the Danger of Hoving, which is a 


Danger that all Cows are liable to, that feed on 


them in the Field; a Danger that expoſes a Farmer 
to the Loſs of all his Cows in one Hour's Time or 


leſs, if they feed on green Thetches in a wet Day, 


and in a high Growth of them, with a very hungry 
Appetite ; becauſe their ſappy Stalks are then load- 
ed with Liquor and Wind, which, if taken into their 
Bodies in too great a Quantity, may probably hove 
and burſt them, Laſtiy, when either Horſes or Cows 
are fed daily with mown green Thetches under Co- 
ver, they will make Abundance of Dung, which 


4 though i it is a ſoft Sort, and not ſo good as that pro- 


duced by the Feed of Hay and Corn, yet it may 
be made to do the Farmer great Service, if he ſave: 
it in a right Manner, and applies it as well; that 
is, if he preſerves it from the Waſh of Rains, mixes 
it with harder Dungs, and lays it on gravelly, ſan. 
dy, chalky, or other dry, hot Soils, where ſuch cool, 
greaſy Dung will do molt Service. And how prect 
ous a Commodity all Dungs are to a Chillurn Fat. 
mer eſpecially, who rents ſeveral Fields of hungry 
Soils at a great Diſtance from Towns, which incapa- 
Citates him to receive any Benefic from buying 


Dung, 
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Dung, ſo far off, when he thus enjoys it at Home 
in the cheapeſt Manner poſſible ; which leads me to 
obſerve further, that there is no Piece of Husban- 
dry in all the Virgilian or old Way of Farming, 
that exceeds this of Sowing Thetches, and feeding 
their green Crops off with Cattle kept in the Field, 
or Houſe ; for, in either Way of feeding them, 
they do the Ground great Service, becauſe theſe, 
like Pea-crops, prevent the Breed of Weeds, and 
kill others that are old Poſſeſſors of the Field, by 
their great and cloſe Cover. They likewiſe, at the 
ſame Time, hollow the Ground to that Degree, that 
one Plowing of it afterwards for ſowing the ſame 
with Turneps or Rapes, or Wheat, will do where 
two would not, if a Crop of Thetches had not 
preceded their Sowing; and when a Crop of green 


'Thetches are eaten or mown off the Land by May, 


or the Beginning of June, ſuch Land may, by only 
one or two Plowings at moſt, be brought into a 
fine Tilth, fine enough for receiving Turnep- ſeed of 
the forward Sort, or a late Sort; if the forward 
Sort are ſown, as the Seed of the Dutch Turnep, 
they may be drawn or fed off time enough to ſow 
the ſame Field with Rape- ſeed; and, after theſe 
are done, a Wheat-crop, or a Barley-crop, may be 
ſet on the ſame 3 and all this performed without the 
Help of carrying any Dung or Manure to the 
Field, provided ſuch Thetches, Turneps, and Rapes 
are fed off with Sheep; for by this Means the 
Ground will be full rich enough to carry for- 
ward any of theſe After-crops to great Perfection, 
becauſe the Weeds will be crippled, and the Land 
plentifully ſtored, and furniſhed with the nitrous 
Qualities of the Sheeps Dung and Urine. But the 
Profit of Feeding, green Thetches is more than or- 
dinary known to the Farmer that ſuckles Houſe- 
Lambs, Theſe enjoy their Benefit by their Ewes 
that feed on them in the Field, and, by this juicy 

; Food, 
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own Lambs; for green Thetches will perform all 
is dried or burnt up by the violent Hzats of the Sun, 


Roots by the Shade of its Stalks from this Mif. 


a Crop of green Thetches ; becauſe, when theſe are 


there is an End of the Thetch-crop, This long 
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Food, are capacitated for a long Time to give A- 
bundance of Milk, that nouriſhes more than their 


this, when natural Graſs cannot, becauſe, when this 
the green Thetch grows faſt, as being ſecured in its 


fortune; and, indeed, in this and ſome other Re- 
ſpects is of greater Value to a Farmer, than either 
Clover, Trefoil, or St. Foyne Graſſes ; for, if theſe 
artificial Graſſes are fed down too cloſe by the 
Sheep, their Stalks will bleed, or ſpend their Sap fo 
freely, as to cauſe their After-ſhoots to grow up 
weak and late, if not quite kill them; a Misfortune 
that the Farmer is not in danger of from his feeding 
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fed bare, he plows up the ſame Ground, and then 


Diſcourſe on the Profit of Sowing Thetches I write 
from the Field of Practice, becauſe I every Year 
ſow this Seed myſelf ; and, what I have wrote of 
the ſame, is well known ta be the Words of Truth, 
by thoſe Farmers who do the like. I ſhould now 
come to ſhew the Manner of ſowing theſe Thetches 
in Ridges and Broad- lands; but as I have, I think, 
done this ſufficiently in a former Month, it may be 
omitted in this. 

Of Sowing Thetch-ſeed in Drills. — This may be 
very well done. by the Drill-plough, by Means of 
having a Seed-box cut in Proportion to the Size of 
the Seed; but then the Perſon, who buys the Three- ; 
wheel Drill-plough directly of the Maker, may hap- 
pen to be diſappointed in the right Management of 
this Piece of Huſbandry, for if the Seed is of an 
unſizeable Bigneſs, as moſt or all is of any Sort that 
is bought in a Market, the biggeſt Seed eſpecially, 
ſuch as Horſe-beans, Peaſe, and Thetches, cannot 
be regularly dropped out of the Drill-plough, un- 
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ue the Seed is all of an even Size, as I faid ; and, 

Ir if it is not, the Conſequence will be an irregular 

ll Growth of the Crop to the Damage of the Owner; 

Is WE for it does not concern the Plough-maker to do any 

, more than to make the ſeveral Pieces and Seed- 

ts boxes of this Plough of a regular Size; the Feat 

[- lies in the Preparation of the Seed, and, therefore 
as 1 have obſerved, no Throw, Fan, nor Screen, 

er nor Sieve, in common Uſe with Farmers, can do 

ſe BY this Thing like the ſmall Machine I am Maſter of, 

1c which I fell at half a Guinea Price. Now if 
o WM Thetches are to be fed in the Field with Cattle, or 

IP WE to be mowed green, and given them in Racks at 

Home; or if the Thetches are to remain in the 

g WY Field to ripen for a Crop of Corn, till the beſt 
re Way of Sowing them is to do it with the Drill- 

N plough in the Manner that I give an Account of in 

the Directions that I ſend with the Plough to the 
ie Perſon who employs me to buy it and ſend it him ; 
ar which generally takes me up a Sheet of Paper, or 
of more, to write on that and other Matters relating 
h, to this Three-wheel Drill-plough, Dutch Hand- 
w I bough, and Horſe-break, and which is ſo perfectly 
es neceſſary to be done, that it is not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that they can be managed unleſs proper 
be Directions are ſent with them. 


— 
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The Copy of a ſecond Letter from the ſame inge- 
mous Gentleman Mr, J. L. to this Author, 


December the 2d, 1743. 
n 
1 Had the Favour of your moſt obliging Letter 
of the gth of laſt Month, and am fully ſatisfi- 
ed of the Fairneſs of your Terms about the 
N Ploughs, 


go A Copy of a ſecond Letter. 


| Ploughs, and am long fince convinced of the great 
== Uſefulneſs of their Performance; but am ſorry to 
hear there is not a ſkilful Servant to come along i 
with them; for tho? I believe and hope the In. 
ſtructions, you are ſo good to promiſe you will ſend Þ 
along with them, may be full and ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe of uſing them, yet I am afraid it will be a 
hard Matter to bring over theſe obſtinate Hume 
drums ſrom the old beaten Road of their Grand- 
fathers, 

Had I myſelf been ever uſed to Plough-holding, Þ 
or been of Youth and Vigour ſufficient for ſuch an 
[| Undertaking, the great Regard, I have always had 
| to every Branch of good Huſbandry, would have 
|: made it a Delight and Pleaſure 3 but being near 
h entering upon my great Climateric,and, with the 
it ingenious Mr. Tull, having for many Years been 
| tormented with the Stone, Gravel, and other Infir- 
| mities (the natural Attendants on old Age) have 
rendered that pleaſant Part of Life almoſt imprac- 
ticable, any farther than viewing and direCting my 
Men, when they pleaſe to be directed in their 
| Huſbandry. This pleaſant Path, together with 
i Building, which I have likewiſe had a Share in (and 
| I can ſay, without Oftentation, not without ſome- 
1 thing of Oeconomy too) theſe two Things, I ſay, 
| have moſtly taken up my Time for twenty or thirty 
Years paſt ; ſo that at this Age, and under theſe WF - 
Circumſtances, you will allow me to ſtand in Need 
| of a good Aſſiſtant. I would therefore ſtill beg the 
il Favour of you to recommend and ſend me a good iſ 
| 
| 
| 
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Ploughman, if poſſibly you can; I mean ſuch a 
one as not only knows the Uſe and Handling of 
| your Inſtruments, but alſo to convert and turn his 
if Land to its various and proper Uſes and Purpoſes, 
| ' of which I muſt own myſelf no great Adept. My 
bl! Land is generally a good dry Fla Surface, and 
pretty deep, only ſome few little Riſings that yh 
| a little 
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a little more to Gravel, but not without a Mixture 
of good Soil too; I have moſtly got it into broad 
level Lands, which I think you recommend as more 
proper for Drilling than the Ridge-lands are. As 
bo the Servant's Wages, I ſhould leave it intirely to 
ou to agree with him. The Ploughs might be 
a ſent by Water to where I could order them 
n- BY to be taken in and ſent up a new Navigation to 
d. BY cight Miles Diſtance from my Houſe, whereas. 

is Thirty-one, If the Trees could not conveni- 
g. Nently come along with them, I could order them 
an to be taken in by the Carrier as he comes through 
ad BY Dunſtable in the Spring Seaſon, as you direct. As 
ve BE I always have and ſhall be a conſtant Cuſtomer and 
ar Admirer of your very uſeful Books, fo I the ra- 
he ther hope for your Indulgence, and that you will 
excuſe this Trouble given you by, Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servam, 
J. L. 


P. S. J hope you will fayour me with a Line at 


„„ e 


1 Jour Convenience, about the Servant; and then I 
{will give you proper Orders about the Ploughs, 
de Se. and order the Money to be paid you by a 
_ Friend in London. 

eſe — — — 
ed a ; | - 
the De Copies of this Author's Aꝛuſiver to the fore- 
od mentioned Letters. 

12 | 

of S I X, 

his TT is with great Pleaſure that I hear my Labours 
ſes, are attended with ſuch Succeſs, as to do my Coun- 
My uy Service: For to this End and Purpoſe I have been 


Jatextraordinary Charge and Pains in travelling ſeve- 
ral Years to acquire a Knowledge, that I could not 
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poſſibly attain in the Country I live in. And altho 
I never met yet with a ſuitabl: Encouragement for 
my Expences and Labours to ſerve my Country, by 
Reaſon it is not in my Power to make the moſt of 
my Writings 3 yet, as I take Delight in doing the 
World what Good I can, I the more eaſily diſpenſe 
with the Diſappointment. A Letter from a Gen. 
tleman acquaints me, that by the Deſcription TI have 
given in my Monthly Books of Peat Grounds, and 
how to find them, he has diſcovered ſuch Ground in 
his Eſtate z and, having burnt ſome Quantities of it, if 
its Aſhes have ſurpriſed all the Country about him, 
by their making uſe of them as a Manure according 
to my Directions, for increaſing Crops of Grain, na- 
tural and artificial Graſſes, Turneps, and many other 
Sorts of Vegetables, of which Sort of Diſcovery Iam iſ 
the firſt of Authors; and, how valuable ſuch a Diſ- 8 
covery muſt be in Time to the King's Dominiony, 
may be eaſily comprehended from the infinite Ad. 
vantages that in Courſe will ariſe therefrom, both in 
Gardens and in Fields, as I have in Part given an 
Account of in my Works; and, ſince this Letter 
came to my Hands, I hear another Gentleman ha 
had the like Succeſs, who was greatly reduced in hi 
Circumſtances, but by this Diſcovery is like to be 
re- inſtated in his former ſplendid Condition. Ano- 
ther informs me, he has received a ſurpriſing Advar- 
tage by putting in Uſe my Salt-petre Receipt, that 
produced him fix Quarters of Barley on an Acre of: 
wet, clayey, flat Soil, where three Quarters weredeem- 
ed a good Crop; and in another County, by Vertu: 
of the ſame Menſtruum, where they uſed to have, in 
a very dry Summer, but a Coomb, or four Buſhelsd 
Barley on one Acre, their poor, ſandy Lands ha 
yielded as many Quarters in ſuch a Seaſon, Ano- 
ther, that my excellent Receipr, for preventing the 
Rot of Sheep, ſaved his whole Stock in the Yea! 


1735, that was thought to be the moſt fatal 9 
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for rotting Sheep known in the Memory of Man; a 


Truth vouched to my Face by no leſs a Perſon than 
a Member of Parliament, fince deceaſed. Another 
that a Banking-plough I ſent him, is like to clear a 
Park of three Hundred Acres of Mole or Piſſum 


Zinks, which are fo large, that I hear they have 


been making more than a Century. Another on 


the Receipt of the Drill-plough, and Horſe-break, | 
ſays, that he approves of them on firſt Sight, and 
F admires them, as a moſt ingenious Contrivance z 


and ſo ſeveral others who have received great Bene- 
fits by Means of my Writings that have gone in- 


© to the World. 


The Copy of an Anſwer ſent to this ingenious Genile- 
man's ſecond Leiter, by the Author. 


Little Gaddeſden, 18 December, 1743. 


SIX, 
OUR Letter of the 2d of December is with 
me, and I fince have endeavoured to get a 
well qualified Ploughman for your Service, that 
might anſwer your Deſire; but it is not in my Pow- 
er ſo to do this Time, becauſe I cannot engage one 
to my Mind; and I am the more timorous on this 
Account, leſt I ſend you one that will riſque my 
Reputation, as being not duly capacitated for your 
Buſineſs, for then it is doing you and myſelf Harm; 
which obliges me to write to you, that the Three- 
wheel Drill-plough is ſo cleverly contrived, that it 
will work the ſteadieſt of all Ploughs; inſomuch 
that it is apt to make the Ploughman careleſs, and 
let it be drawn throughout a very long Furrow, 
without his laying hold of its two wooden Handles, 
which Property of this excellent Plough is in Favour 
of a Noviſt Ploughman ; becauſe moſt, if not all 
other Ploughs, require more Skill and Pains to hold 
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for guiding them right than this does, by Means 
of the Support of its Third Wheel. And altho 
it has Three Wheels, wrung with Iron about two 
Feet Diameter each Wheel ; yet it may be juſtly 
called a ligh Plough, lighter than the Two- wheel 
Turnwriſt-plough, the T'wo-wheel Hertfordſbire 
Fallow-plough, the Two-wheel Chip-plough, or 
Two- wheel Weſt-country Sull ; and as the Seed i; 
contained in a Hopper, that holds ſomething more 
than a Peck, there cannot well be any Miſtake com. 
mitted in dropping it out in too little or too great a 
uantity, or awry, by reaſon it is confined to a 
right and regular Diſcharge of it into the Furroy, 
immediately after the Share has opened it. There 
is here likewiſe leſs Danger in the making a ſtraight 
Furrow, than in the working of any other common 
Plough 3 for that the Hind or Fill Horſe is faſten. 
ed in a pair of light wooden Shafts that is always 
ſold and ſent with this Plough 3 and, if there is any 
other Horſe or Horſes to be added, they draw in a 
ſingle Length, and not double in a Breaſt, as ours 
do in our Herifordſtire Wheel-ploughs. And as for 
ſhifting the little Seed-box, it is eaſily and preſent- 
ly put on the round ſolid Iron Spindle, whether it be 
that for Sowing Wheat or Barley, or that for Oats, 
or that for Beans, or that for Peaſe, or that for ſows 
ing Graſs or Turnep-ſeed out of itz and, when one 
of theſe is fixed on a Spindle, it is not to be taken 
off and ſhifted, till all the particular Seed is ſown by 
it; ſo that there is not that Difficulty in the work- 
ing of this plain Plough, that, perhaps, ſome may 
apprehend ; and therefore by ſuch plain Directions 
as I ſhall ſend with it, and your Judgment withal, 
] preſume a Ploughman of your own will be ca- 
pable of managing this Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
Horſe- break, and Dutch Hand-hough to your Sa- 
tisfaction. rd 
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The next Inſtrument, that I ſhall remark on, is 
the moſt profitable Horſe- break, which is ſo plain 
a Tool, that there is no Difficulty, I believe I may 
ſay at all, in underſtanding how to work it; be- 
cauſe, when this is to be made Uſe of, it is only 
taking off the Drill-plough from the Carriage, 
and faſtening it by a Swivel to the Horfe- break, 


W which is done in a Trice ; and then a Horſe draws 


it between the drilled Rows of Beans, or Peaſe, 
or Turneps, &c. to tear and looſen the interval 
Earth, that by the Earthen-iron is turned in an 
Inſtant on the Roots of Corn or other drilled Ve- 
getables; for this Horſe-break, by its ſeveral light 
Irons, is of great Service, not only in Fields, bur 
like wiſe in Gardens, where there is Room enough 
to work it, as being the very beſt Machine that 
ever was invented by Man for drawing between 
Rows of Nurſery-trees to clear the Ground of 
Weeds, making it fine and porous, and then lay- 
ing it on their Roots; all which Three great Ser- 
vices this particular Sort of Horſe- break performs 
at one Draught- Motion, in the moſt eaſy, moſt ex- 
peditious, and moſt cheap Manner; ſo that a 
Gentleman, who buys this Inſtrument, is furniſh- 
ed with one of the beſt Conveniencies for impro- 
ving his Garden-beans, his Rouncival Peaſe, his 
Savoys, his Cabbages, and many, other Sorts of 
culinary Plants, by drawing this Horſe-break be- 
tween their Rows once or twice in the Seaſon. 
Therefore, whoever ſends to me for this Horſe- 
break, they ſhould let me know not only the Uſe 
they intend to put it to, both in Field and Garden, 
or plowed Orchard, but likewiſe the Nature of 
their Soil and its Situation, that I may order one 
to be made according to the ſame ; which is an 
Advantage any Perſon has by ſending for theſe 
Inſtruments more certainly than by ſending to the 
Plough-maker for them, who, in Courſe, would 
make 
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make them at random, for there are ſeveral Di. 
menſions of its Wood and Irons, and Faſhions of 
its Making. 

A Third Inſtrument is the Dutch Hand-hough, 
that coſts about half a Crown or three Shillings 
this is likewiſe of vaſt Service, when made Ule of 
in cleaning the Interſpaces of the Land, between 
the Rows, or Drills, of Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Lucerne Graſs, and ſuch like Vegetables ; becauſe, 
when theſe are ſown in Fields, they are generally 
drilled in at twelve Inches Diſtance in Rows, 
which does not allow Room enough for drawing 
the Horſe-break between them ; beſides, as al 
theſe have very tender Stalks and Roots in their 
green Age, they are not able to bear the Preſſure tha 
of ſo much Earth that muſt be laid near them, it thi 
the Horſe-break was employed, which a Bean, the 
Pea, and other ſtronger Vegetables can more eaſi- by 
ly endure, much leſs a Hough-plough. Again, tha 
by the Sowing of theſe ſmaller Seeds at a Foot Pri 
Diſtance their Rows, there is the more Ground ſha 
employed, and in Courſe more Corn obtained, than Pe 
if they were ſown at a much wider Diſtance in 
Drills, for their being houghed by a Horſe-plough; ſry 
and it was partly, I ſuppoſe, for theſe Reaſons, me 
that the e e came into leſs U,. 
and Reputation than formerly, becauſe it took up 
conſiderably more Ground to work in, than this for 
Dutch Hand-hough, or Horſe-break, which ſup- tha 
ply the Roots of Vegetables with the Food df cal 
freſh Earth in a much ſafer and more profitable Ho 
Manner. * wy 


The fourth Inſtrument is one that 1 have not I e 
yet particularly deſcribed in my Books, becauſe a FW 
ſingle Gentleman, about your Age, and of a Thou- 2 
ſand a Year Eſtate, lately invented it, and ſent . 
it me by a Waggon, ſeventy Miles, as a Pe- e 


ſent, deſiring me, by no Means, to make * by 
| | ck 
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W lickly known, that I might, with the more Aſ- 
ſurance, enjoy its profitable Properties; which are, 
Firſt, It will ſeparate all the ſmall from the lar- 
ger Kernels of Wheat and Barley, and likewiſe 
free them from the Seeds of Weeds, which nei- 
cher the great upright Wire-ſcreen, nor any of 
the common Sieves, nor Fan, nor Throws by the 
Caſting-ſhovel can do : From whence ariſes this 
infinite valuable Conveniency, that a Perſon may, 
by this Means, obtain the boldeſt, largeſt, and 
cleaneſt of Seed; and then he has a ſure Reaſon 
to expect a Crop will yield a Grain of a propor- 
tionable Goodneſs to ſuch ſown Seed, and he thus 
become Owner of Crops of Wheat, or Barley, 
that none in the Country beſides can equaliſe; for 
this one ſingle Tool prepares the Seed of both 
theſe for Sowing in the greateſt Perfection, and, 
by this, he will not only fell his Grain ſooner 
than his Neighbours can, but likewiſe for a greater 
Price, This is Fact, and what, I will engage, it 
ſhall perform, provided the Ground is firſt, duly 
prepared by ſeveral Plowings, till it is got into a 
fine Tilth. How valuable then muſt ſuch an In- 
ſtrument be, not only to all Gentlemen and Far- 
mers who ſow more or leſs of theſe Grains, but al- 
ſo to the Nation in general, may be eaſily compre- 
hended from the Account I have here given of it; 
for if all our Farmers can get larger-bodied Grain 
than heretofore they have done (which they may 
alily do) it will not only ſell for more Money at 
Home, but likewiſe Abroad, beyond any that is 
exported into foreign Parts by other Nations, that 
know not the Uſe of this Tool, or any other that 
an perform the like Effects. Thus Great-Britain 
u- and Ireland may receive infinite Advantages by 
the Uſe of this Tool; and, as Trade is the chief 
re- Support of theſe Nations, I hope, I ſhall here- 
ib- y (as I have done in many other Branches by my 
cy O public 
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publick Writings and otherways) greatly contriburM 1 
to my. Country's Welfare. Now this moſt ſervice. 
able Tool is of ſo ſmall a Bulk as to lie almoſt iſ 
the Room of a Peck Loaf, and ſo cheap, that 
can afford it among other Things that may be 
bought of me for half a Guinea Price; and, as 
is ſo ſmall an Inſtrument, it may be ſafely car. 
ried to great Diſtances for the Charge of a Shil. 
ling or two, to pack it up between Boards, fa 
defending it from Caſualties. This Tool, there. 
fore, if you pleaſe, I will ſend with the Drill. 
plough and Horſe-break and Dutch Hand-hough, 
and then you will be compleatly ſet up to enjq 
multum in parvo. But then, by all Means, th 
Knowledge of it ſhould be kept as private as pol 
ſible; for, if it is publickly known, and others uk 
it as well as you, you will not have the Benefit d 
it in ſo large an Extent as otherwiſe you may; 
8 for Diverſion or Exerciſe, or a Man, a 

oy, or Girl, or Maid-fervant, may ſelect the 
beſt Seed by it; for this ſmall Tool is not to be 
uſed till after the Wheat or Barley is prepared fa 
ſowing in the common Way of preparing it. And, 
if you are deſirous to oblige an intimate Friend 
with this Tool, I ought to have the Privileg 
of ſending it him; for, indeed, it is my juſt Pro 
perty by the free Gift of a generous Gentleman, 
who, by falling in Love with my Books, was pleak 
ed thus to endeavour my Intereſt, and make me 
the ſole Proprietor of his ingenious Invention; 
and if other Gentlemen would do ſomewhat « 
the like, in any other different Manner, an Au. 
thor, as I am, would be encouraged and enablet 
to ſend into the World ſuch future Works 4 
would be of great Service to it; for I am nl 
only forced to travel now and then, but to be & 


therways at great Expence, for obtaining he 
u 
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WE vſcful Secrets, which elſe, perhaps, might never 
be known in Public. 
lam ſorry to hear of your Affliction by the 
Gravel and Stone; I know a Gentleman of eighty 
Years of Age, who has partly preſerved himſelf 
from the fatal Effects of the Gravel, by Means of 
taking now and then as much ſcraped Caſtile Soap 
Jas will lie on a Shilling in warm Ale; for this In- 
gredient is well ſtored with the Salts of Vine-aſhes, 
and is of a moſt ſlippery Nature, I can tell what 
will prevent any Perſon's having the Wind-cholic, 
half a Year together, for Two-pence Charge ; not 
that I pretend to the Knowledge of Phyſic, but 
to make known what I learn, confirmed by the 
long Experience of others and myſelf : And I 
adviſe you, for your Diſtemper, to drink, chiefly, a 
Table-beer made only with Treacle, or Moloſſoes, 
and Water ; boil nine Pounds Weight of this in 
thirty Gallons of Water, without Hops, one 
Hour, and work it with Yeaſt. It is of a mode- 
rate opening Nature, and, therefore, very much 
prevents the Breed of the Gravel and Stone, and 
other Diſeaſes, too long to mention here; inſo- 
much that I have known ſome that dare not live, 
without the Uſe of it. 

As you obſerve the Dyill-plough and Horſe- 
break may be commodiouſly ſent you by Water 
to „and, as all the Inſtruments may be 
made in three Weeks, from the Time of my or- 
dering their Making, they may be ſent you ſoon 
enough to ſow Beans, Peaſe, Barley, Oats, or 
Graſs-ſeeds; and, if you pleaſe, I will fend you 
one Buſhel in all, to breed more from, of the 
biggeſt Sort of Peaſe in England, the grey Roun- 
cival, an excellent eating Pea, both green, and 
when full ripe, with Bacon, Pork, or in other 
Forms; or, the great blue Rouncival Union-pea, 
or the Rouncival White Non-paril Pea, or a 

O 2 Buſhel 
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Buſhel of each; for theſe will grow well, if drilled 
out of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, and after. 
wards horſe-breaked. Theſe J fowed in Drills this 
laſt Spring, and had a good Return. 

I have juſt been ſending Kerroon Cherry: trees, 
Parſnip Apple-trees, Beechen Sets, and white El 
der-tree Cuttings, to two Gentlemen in the North; 
and I would adviſe you to let me ſend you a Quar- 
ter of a hundred of Kerroon Cherry-trees, by the 
Ship the Plough goes by, for they will coſt you 
but one Shilling a Piece, beſides Carriage ; and, 
by a particular Way of packing them up, they 
will keep without Damage a great While. 


am, 
$ I R, 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


WILLIAM ELL, 


P. S. I have juſt now met with a Plough- 
man Servant, who, I believe, will an- 
ſwer your Purpoſe. He expects — 
a Year, I will have his Character from 
his laſt Maſter, and, if it is to my &. 
tisfaction, he ſhall come ready qualified 
to hold the Drill-plough, Horſe-break 
Sc. Pleaſe, therefore, to let me have 
your ſpeedy Anſwer, © 


— 
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Of Plowing. 
F the great Importance of timely and ſkill 


Plowings. This Month of April is tit 
firſt and moſt general Month in the Year, which 
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is obſerved, throughout the Southern Parts of 
England, for Fallowing, or firſt Plowing up all 
ſuch Lands, the ſtiffer Sort eſpecially, that are 
to be ſown with Wheat, in September or Octo- 
ber next. And, as this is the main Article in all 
the' Art of Huſbandry, it requires the greateſt 
Care to obſerve z; for many have been ruined for 
the Neglect, or the unſkilful Management of it. 
And, although it is of all this great Conſequence, 
yet, I am bold to ſay, that no Author of all the 
more learned Number than myſelf, has given a 
tolerable Account of it; for neither the Logician, 
nor Rhetorician, can here diſplay their Parts, with- 
out knowing the Field- practice of this ſuperlative 
Art, The moſt ingenious Mr. Tull, who has ex- 
ceeded all Authors whatſoever, myſelf included, in 
Writing pn the Drill-Husbandry, has hardly med- 
led with the common Art of plowing Land, nei- 
ther in Chilturn nor Vale-Countries z an Under- 
taking of great Difficulty, becauſe of the many 
different Soils that are to be plowed with various 
Sorts of -Ploughs, proper to their ſeveral Natures 
and Situations, in the moſt convenient Seaſons of 
the Year. This Subject is ſo copious, ſo diffu- 
501 five, and ſo ambiguous, that, at beſt, I muſt pro- 
ak tels myſelf a deficient Author in my Writing of 
Y it; nor could I'do what I do, had I not travelled 
| for improving my Judgment, by ocular Demon- 
ſtrations, as well as by the Converſation of Thou- 
fands; which gives me ſome Reaſon to ſay, with 
Submiſſion, that I have expoſed many Branches of 

this excellent Art of Plowing, even more than any 
one before me has done. The Gentleman is a- 
bove concerning himſelf in the practical Part of 
this Inſtrument, the Plough : The Farmer is the 
fartheſt of Men from diſcovering his Ways of 
managing it; and the Ploughman Servant the 
molt of all out of the Queſtion; ſo that here 


appears 


he many Sorts of Ploughs, now in Uſe in 
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appears little Room to expect this Art ſhould be 
publiſhed in Books, by a Practitioner of it, notwith- 
ſtanding the great and neceſſitous Reaſons there 
are for ſo doing; for it is-undoubtedly the Duty 
of all true Subjects of the Common-wealth, to 
endeavour its Welfare, and contribute what conve. 
niently lies in their Power towards making it a 
Land flowing with Milk. and Honey; that is to 
fay, with all Kinds of Plenty, that we may be 
able not only to enjoy this ultimate End at Home, 
but be capacitated to furniſh foreign Countries 
with our Commodities, that are chiefly raiſed from 
this famous Art of good Plowing, and which we 
can well ſpare as our Super-abundance, to the in- 
finite Advantage of Trade in general. If Ground 
is not rightly and duly plowed, how can the Far. 
mer get ſufficient Crops of Corn, artificial Graf 
fes, Turneps, Rapes, and many other ſervicea- 
ble Vegetables? And, if he has not full Crops, 
how can he breed and feed Cattle in Perfection 
And, if this is not his Caſe, how can he become 
Owner of thoſe Quantities and Numbers of 
Things requiſite, in the firſt Place, to enable him 
to pay his Rent, to maintain his Family, and do 
his Country Service ? In ſhort, was I to enume- 
rate and diſplay the many Advantages accruing to 
a Nation from the Uſe of this excellent Inſtrument, 
the Plough, it would take up Folio Volumes to 
contain them, and I muſt ſhorten my Pen in this 
Place from enlarging ſo much as I otherwiſe 
would do. | 

Of the Difference of Ploughs, and why ſom 
ere more proper to plow particular Soils than others, 
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this Nation, ſhew the Neceſſity there is of employ- 
ing a right one in a Soil proper for its Working; 
and, although ſome Ploughs have been made Uſe 


of Time out of Mind, in certain. Places, as - 
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beſt Sort that could be got and employed, as being 
believed to be ſuch, that none could be invented 
to exceed them; yet Time, Ingenuity, and Ex- 
perience have proved ſuch their aſſured Opinion 
to be wrong founded, and convinced many Far- 
mer, that others, lately diſcovered, have better 
ſupplied the Room of the old Ploughs ; witneſs, 
the Two- wheel Jockey-plough of Norfolk and Sf 
folk, where, before this, they made Uſe of the Foot- 
plough 3 likewiſe, the T'wo-wheel Chip-plough, 
the Draught-plough, the One-wheel Plough, 
the Fen-plough, the Bobtail-plough, the Patent- 
plough, the TwWo-boarded Swing- plough, the ſe- 
yeral Drill · ploughs, and others that I could name; 
which are all, or moſt of them, new- improved 
Inſtruments, that perform their Work much bet- 
i. WW ter, than the old-faſhioned Foot or Wheel-ploughs ; . 
a. and it is from hence that I take the Opportunity 
x, of Remarking on the Benefit that ſome Farmers 
i? WR enjoy, in laying by the Uſe of a certain very large 
ne WT wo-wheel Plough 3 a Plough rather more weigh- 
of ty than the great Veſt Country Sull, and more 
im poiſant and bulky than any of our Hertfordſhire 
do Sort of Two-wheel Ploughs. This Plough, I ſay, 
ne- ſeveral Farmers laid by for uſing a better one in 
to their gravelly Soils, called a Swing-plough, made 
nt, with two Boards on its Sides; one called, the Mould- 
to board, lying in a ſtraight Poſture on that Side of 
this the Plough next ibe Land, as we call it in Hert- 
vide WY ferdſbire; the other is a Bending-board, fixed on 
the Furrow-ſide of this Plough, which, by ſeven 
or more Notches in an iron Cock, at the End 
of the wooden Beam, is faſtened to the Geers, 
and them to the Cart-ſaddle on the Hind-horſe, 
by which it becomes a Swing-plough, becauſe it 
partly hangs on theſe Geers at Turnings at the 
Land's Ends, Now, this Plough may be made to 
be not only One-third Part lighter than * old 
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Two-wheel Ploughs that were formerly uſed in its 
Stead, but it is to be drawn by Horſes in ſingle 
Rows and one in four leſs in Number than wa 
employed to draw the Two-wheel Plough double 
ina Breaſt ; which is a Conveniency of very great 
Service to a Farmer, for, by this Mode of Dray:. 
ing, the Horſes go in the laſt Furrow, and there. 
by miſs Treading and Baking, as it were, the 
Ground down ſo cloſe, as to make the Plowing 
of the leſs Service. The next Conveniency is, that 
this Sort of Swing-plough will. plough the Ground 
much ſhallower, than any Pecked-ſhare Wheel. 
plough can, and yet deep enough, upon Occaſion; 
when it is wanted to plow ſhallow, it is much to 
the Advantage of all ſuch Wheat, or Bean, or Pea, 
or Thetch-ſeed, that is firſt ſown Broad-caſt over 
the Land, and plowed in, becauſe, by this Means, 
if the Surface of the Ground was in moſt Heart, 
as it generally is, it is to the Benefit of the Crop; 
for, in Caſe Rains fall in a plentiful Manner after 
Sowing, the Goodneſs of the Top-earth will waſh 
down on the Roots of the Corn, and greatly nou- 
riſh them; or, if very hot and dry Seaſons follow, 
the Roots will lie much ſecurer from the parching 
and ſometimes fatal Heats of the Sun, than thoſe 
from Seed only harrowed in. Another great Con- 
veniency of this Swing-plough is, that, whereas 
ſome of the Two-wheel Sort of Ploughs, in work- 
ing among ſtiff Loams or clayey Grounds, will 
carry along with them near half a hundred Weight 
of Dirt, which they gather up and lodge by its 
wooden Sheaf, its hind Staple, irs two-mortaiſed 
iron Share, and other of its wooden Parts, fo that 
the Horſes have a much greater Weight to draw 
through ſuch ſtiff wet Soils, Days together, and 
the Ploughman a much heavier Plough to guide, 
and Burthen to bear at the Land's End, while 


ſuch a Two-wheel Plough, thus loaden, is cry 
TI roun 
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ound at it, when great Part of this Fatigue and 
Dimage is much of it avoided by the Working 
of this lighter Swing-plough, that by its two Boards 
made capable of reſiſting the Lodgment of much 
Dirt or Stones, by Reaſon the two broad Boards 
ling them off, and leave them behind; ſo that 
his Plough works in light and clean Order, both 
or Horſes and Ploughmen, in any Sort of Ground 
tis uſed in. The next and laſt Conveniency, that 
| ſhall here mention of this excellent new- invented 
Plough, is, that it comes to little Money when 
ade. The Wood, the iron Socket, Share, Sc. 
ind Making, amounting to no more than one 
uinea in all; which is ſo ſmall a Price, for fo 
ſeful a Plough, that, I think, none can well 
grudge to lay out this Money for an Inſtrument 
hat will do all Manner of Work in gravelly, 
halky, ſandy, and in dry, and wet loamy, or 
layey Grounds, In ſhort, it 1s the moſt general 
Plough of all others that I know of, for Plowing 
n all Grounds, except in Ridge Vale-Lands, in 
en-Lands, in Marſh-Lands, and too ſtony Lands, 
hich are Soils that require, each of them, one 


W, 
ng particular Sort of Plough. Now this cheap, light 
fe NPoving-plough I furniſh to any Perſon for the 


Price before-mentioned, paying me for my 
barges of ſending it him. 

Of Plowing Ground in this Month, preparatory 
for ſowing the ſame with Turnep-ſeed hereafter. — 
This Diſcourſe is not writ in Behalf of the Vale- 


its Warmers, who rent ſuch low, wet, ſtiff Land, as 
ſed NNorces them to lay it up in a Ridge Poſture, for 
hat Nvoiding the Damage of Inundations of Waters; 


decauſe it is not to the Intereſt of thoſe to ſow 
Turnep-ſeed, for Reaſons 1 have heretofore 
Ihewn in my Works, altho* the ſame is ſo much 
In Favour of the Chilturn Farmer, that, next to 
Wheat-crops, I believe I may ſay, Turnep-crops are 

* | the 
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the next chiefeſt Profit, becauſe they not only em 
ploy the Land the fallow Year, and lay it u 
der a profitable Crop, while it would otheryisſ 
lie idle; but, by the Turneps being fed wig 
Sheep, the Farmer obtains a Dreſſing worth ſons. 


times twenty Shillings an Acre; for ſuch Dreſſig 
oftentimes ſo enriches the Ground, that with! 


little more Help (and ſometimes it will do tif 


Feat without any) it will return the Farmer u 
excellent Crop of Wheat, or Barley; bw, 
as a full Crop of theſe is not to be expetted 
unleſs a due Preparation is made for the Tu 
nep-crop, a right Chilturn Hufbandman tale 
timely Care to fallow, or, to be plainer, plow u 
his Bean, or his Pea, or his Oat Stubble in Nown 
ber for the firſt Time, in order to let the fame 
Land lie to be improved by Froſts and Snow; 
for, if theſe happen in any great Degree, it vil 
be much the better for it; the Froſts will ſweeten 
and ſhorten it, and kill the Weeds, which perhap 
hereafter would greatly damage the Corn- crop 
that are to ſucceed, The Snows likewiſe ven 
much contribute to improve the Land with thet 
nitrous Quality; but I muſt check my Pen her, 
and forbear Enlarging on this, for a more prope 
Opportunity, and ſay, that, after the Ground hs 
been once plowed for Turneps, we commonly | 
it lie till this Month, before we plow it a ſecond 
Time, which 1s called the firſt Stirree for Tur 
neps, in order to plow it a third Time in May, c 
June. But to be more particular in this my Ac 
count, of preparing Ground for a Turnep-crop, 
whether it be agravelly Loam, a chalky Loam, 4 
intire ſhort Loam, or a ſtiff Loam; I ſay, whether 
it be any of theſe, we in Hertfordſhire generall 
plow an Oat, or Pea, or a Bean-ſtubble up, tit 
firſt Time in ſingle Bouts, a Form the beſt of al 


others, becauſe it lays the Earth up in the hightl 


Poſture 
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bpocaure that a Plough can do it in, and thereby 
poses it to the Power of the Air, and conſe- 


Wquently to the Froſts in the moſt exalted Manner, 
For the Deſtruction of the Seeds of Weeds, and 


sortening and Sweetening the Ground; which it 


ſeldom fails to do, becauſe it has a whole Winter Sea- 
ſon to do it in. Then, as I ſaid, in April, a judicious 
armer will plow it a ſecond Time, by bouting it 
again off the laſt Bouts; and then, I believe I ma 
ſay, the whole Surface of the Land has been re- 
moved, or ſtirred to Perfection; yet that it may 
be made intirely fine and ſweet, in the next Month 
of May, this ſame Land is to be back-bouted, and 
thereby prepared for the Work of the Harrows, 
for theſe have not been made Uſe of all along ; 
now, about the latter End of May, the Harrows are 
to be employed in harrowing the Earth plain, in 
order for the Farmer to lay on it his rotten Dung; 
which when ſpread all over the ſame, in June, he 
will plow it into the Ground, and then the whole 
Surface of the incloſed Field is ready to receive the 
Turnep-ſeed, that is to be ſown and harrowed in. 
Thus I have given one particular Account of the 
Proceſs of preparing an Oat, a Pea, or a Bean- 
ſtubble, for a Crop of Turneps. But there are 
ſeveral other Ways of doing it, according to the 
Nature of the Earth, and a Farmer's Fancy, which, 
if I was to write here, would take me up more 
Room than I can at this Opportunity ſpare ; and, 
therefore I ſhall proceed to obſerve, that where a 
Farmer deſigns to get ſo early a Crop of Turneps, 
as to draw and ſell in July or Auguſt, or ſooner, he 
ought to prepare his Ground accordingly ; which 
leads me to write on farther Particulars relating to 
Turnep-crops. 
Of Sowing Turnep-ſeed in April, for drawing 
Turneps to ſell in Jane, or July. — To do this, the 
Soil ſhould be of the warmer, lighter, and drier 
4 Sort; 
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Sort; and therefore a gravelly, a chalky, a ſac 
or dry Loam ought to be the Land choſen i 
this Purpoſe ; for, to bring this Deſign to gol 
Effect, the Earth muſt be proper for it, as well af 
the Seed. Now, according to the Nature 9 
the Ground, ſo ſhould the Plowings be perform. 
ed; if it is a ſandy Soil, it ought not to be plot 
ſo ſoon as November; it will be better done, fy 
the firſt Time, in February, and again in March 
for ſowing it in April with Turnep-ſeed, for thi 
Soil is preſently made fine; if a Chalk, or a Gn 
vel, they may be plowed, the firſt Time, in Decen 
ber, or January; if a Loam, in November, for | 
veral Reaſons I could aſſign; but I ſhall wave; 
Diſcourſe on theſe Soils, for another Place, an 
here take Notice, that when the Ground 1s duh 
plowed, and dreſſed ready for Harrowing in tht 
Turnep-ſeed, the only Sort, for growing quick int 
a Crop, is the Seed of a Dulch Turnep, which, in; 
rich Soil, if the Weather is favourable, will groy 
into Turneps big enough to pull in leſs than thre 
Months Time ; and, as they, at this Time of the 
Year, run very expeditiouſly into ſuch a ſervices 
ble Size, their Skins will be thin, and their Inſide 
excellent, for growing in theſe ſweet ſhort Soils; 
much ſweeter, than thoſe that grow in ſtiffer 
Grounds, or where any others are loaded with: 
rank Dung; and, for this Reaſon, it is, that our 
Hertfordſhire Turneps carry the Bell, or Preference, 
at London; becauſe thoſe, that we ſend there, ge- 
nerally grow in a gravelly loamy Soil, firſt dreſſed 
by the Dung and Stale of Sheep, or by preced- 
ing Crops of Clover, or with Clay, or Peat 
Aſhes, Sc. which are all ſweet Nouriſhers of thelt 
delicate, white-ſkinned, flattiſh Turneps. And, 
when a Farmer can get an early Crop d 
them, he enjoys the moit profitable Opportu- 
nity of all others in ſelling them for the mol 
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Money 3 the firſt Turneps at Market make the 
Rarity, and that the greater Price ; for it is both 
a great Pleaſure and Conveniency to eat theſe Tur- 
neps in June, July, and Auguſt, A Pleaſure, be- 
cauſe it is a very ſweet Sort of Turnep, when 
timely drawn and fold ; and no leſs a Conveni- 
ency both to the Townſman and Countryman, be- 
cauſe an early Turnep is generally the firſt cheap, 
ſerviceable Boiling Root, that all can make Uſe 
of ; and this the Farmer in Particular experiences, 
when he can have them to boil in Harveſt-time, 
with his Bacon, Pork, or Beef. Thus I have 

wen you a ſhort Account of ſowing Turnep- 
ſeed in the old Broad-caſt Way of ſowing it; 
which I have further and more particularly wrote 
on in my former Works. 

Of Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills in this Month. — 
This Mode of ſowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills, I 
am ſenſible, 1s a new Piece of Huſbandry, known 
to few, and conſequently the Propoſal ſlighted by 
many; as almoſt all new Improvements are, till 
they, by many Years Experience, become Perſua- 
fives of Imitation. But, as I am an Author, it is 
not my Buſineſs to retard my Pen on that Ac- 
count; for, if I can ſhew the rational Practice of a 
new Improvement, I think myſelf under no Obli- 
gation to forbear publiſhing it. And this of ſow- 
ing Turnep-ſeed in Drills, I am certain, is a moſt 
rational Invention, becauſe many Acres, I may 
ſay, great Numbers of Acres, that have been ſown 
this Way, have proved the profitable Effect of 
ſowing Turnep- ſeed in this Form; witneſs not only 
what that excellent Author Mr. Tul has wrote 
on this Head, and experienced beſides ; but like- 
wiſe what the late very ingenious Sir Fobn Dal- 
rymple mentions, in his Letter to me of ſowing 
Turnep-ſeed ,in Drills, which he ſays produced 

' large 
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larger Turneps than he ever ſaw in England; 
becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he dreſſed the Ground tho- 
roughly well in the firſt Place, and then drilled in 
the Seed in a right Depth, as you may obſerve by 
the Copy of his valuable Letter that I inſerted in 
my laſt Monthly Book for March. And I do fay 
the like good Piece of Husbandry may be as well 
acted in England, as it was by him done in Scot- 
land. His Turnep-ſeed, I ſuppoſe, was drilled in 
a {tiff Soil, becauſe he ſays he drew the Turneps, 
and carried them into another Field, which I pre- 
ſume was a Meadow, or drier Arable Soil, where 
the Sheep could feed on them in clean Order, 
without ſtolching the Ground, or daubing the 
Turneps ; for Turneps ought not to be fed off by 
Sheep in very wet, ſtiff Land, becauſe it will help 
to rot them, inſtead of fattening them, if they are 
forced to feed on ſuch Turneps ſome Time; and 
therefore Sir John was very much in the right of 
it, to draw them out of this Soil, and feed the 
Sheep on them in a better ; which not only con- 
tributed to the Health of theſe moſt valuable 
Creatures, but their Dung and Urine would better 
agree with a dry Soil, than a wet one. Now, to 
do this Piece of good Husbandry in this Month, 
ſow the Seed out of the Hopper of a Drill-plough, 
by a Seed-box cut purpoſely for the ſame Uſe; 
and, if the Earth is ſo ſtiff that it will not fall 
in of itſelf, immediately after the Seed for co- 
vering it, a light Harrow muſt be drawn over 
the Drills, and it will do it effectually. Thus 
you may ſow Turnep-ſced in Drills at one, two, 
three- four, or more Feet Diſtance the Drills, by 
the Three-wheel light Drill-plough ; and where it 
is thought proper, Rape-ſeed may be ſown in the 
Interſpace or Interval between the Drills, as Sir 
John Dalrymple did, to the higheſt Improvement 
of the Ground, And why Turneps thrive wm 
an 
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and grow largeſt, and ſweeteſt, by being ſown in 
Drills, is eaſily made appear by rational Proofs. 

Of Sowing Peaſe between the Drills of Turnep- 
ed. — At the ſame Time that Turnep- ſeed is 
drilled in this Month, you may drill in blue Peaſe, 
or white Peaſe, in the Intervals of Earth; that is 
to ſay, after you have drilled in your Turnep- ſeed 
at four Feet, or more Diſt ance, throughout the 
Field, you may, in the next Place, alter the Seed- 
box, by putting in that which is made to ſow a 
large, or ſmall Pea, and drill them in Drills 
made at eighteen Inches Diſtance, or as the Owner 
thinks fit, between the Rows of Turneps; by 
which Piece of Management, the Peaſe may be 
houghed at the ſame Time the Turneps are, if the 
Ground is in rich Order, and a kind Seaſon of 
Weather timely follows; and, as theſe two Sorts of 
Vegetables are ſown much at one and the ſame 
Time, they may, perhaps, be got off near the 
ſame Time, eſpecially if a forward Hotſpur whi- 
tiſh Pea is ſown among the Turneps; for then 
both Turneps and Peaſe may be ſo early cleared 
from off the Ground, that either a Crop of Win- 
ter Turneps may be had off the ſame, or a Rape- 
crop ſet on; or Wheat may be ſown in September, 
or October, to ſucceed the Turneps, and Pea-crops. 
This is Husbandry, indeed, and which may be car- 
ried on in a Thouſand and ten Thouſand Places, 
where they practiſe no ſuch Thing; nor can it be 


expected to be done, unleſs Gentlemen of brighter 
| Parts, and heavier Purſes than Farmers have, lead 


the Way, and convince them by the only Rule of 
Perſuaſion, ocular Demonſtration, and Expe- 
rience ; for, indeed, it is the Intereſt of moſt Gen- 
tlemen, who are poſſeſſed of landed Eſtates, ſo to 
do; becauſe, by this, they will have their Rents 
better paid, as well as the Tenant ſecured from 
Breaking, The Example of Mr. Clements, ys er} 
an ord, 
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lord, that I have formerly mentioned in my Works, 
making a Preſent of the Three-wheel Drill-plough 
to him Gratis, and ſending it him by the Sea three 
Hundred and more Miles, I ſhould think, might 
prove a ſufficient Incentive to many others to do 
the like; for, if his good Landlord had not found 
out and learned the great Advantage of this 
excellent Plow, it is very probable his Tenant 
had not enjoyed i it in his Life-time, and then he 
would have been deprived of that valuable O 
portunity of Sowing the ſame Field every Year 
with Corn, or artificial Graſs, or Turneps, with- 
out impoveriſhing the Ground, free of ſuffering the 
Loſs of every third Year's Crop, according to the 
common Exgliſb Mode; which obliges a Farmer 
to leave it fallow that Year for Plowing the Land 
ſeveral Times, only to fine and ſweeten it for the 
Reception of a Wheat-crop, c. 

Of the great Service a Crop of Rapes is to a Farmer 
in April. — The Value of this molt ſerviceable Ve- 
getable is known to few Farmers in this Part, where 
T live 3 and therefore few, very few there are, that 
ſow the Seed of them, becauſe we lie too far 
from London to enjoy the Benefit and Advantage 
of them in the Manner that ſome do, who live 
nearer that Metropolis, and carry on the Suckling 
of Houſe-lambs. I know of none within a pretty 
many Miles of me, that ſow this Seed, beſides a 
Nobleman's Bailiff and myſelf. The Nobleman's 
Bailiff ſows it for his Maſter's Store-ſheep, for 
feeding his Weathers and Ewes in March and 


April, and I mine; for then we bait them a few 


Hours in Day in the Rape-field, as the only green 
Meat we have left, becauſe it is the Caſe of many 
to be without any other at this Time of the Year 
than this of Rapes, by Reaſon artificial and 
natural Graſſes, as well as Turneps, are gene- 
rally eaten off before theſe Months. But the main 
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Deſign of ſowing Rapes is to feed Ewes that 
ſuckle Lambs, either for fatting thoſe Lambs that 
are brought up in the Houſe, or the Field, and for 
the Service of the Kitchen. It is theſe Rapes that 
are of ſo hardy a Nature, as to withſtand the Vio- 
lence of Froſts, beyond all the Garden Ware of 
this Tribe; when Cabbages, Savoys, Brockly, and 
the like were killed by the Vehemency of the Froſts, 
theſe have ſtood ſound, and ſupplied their Room, 
as ſeveral Acres of them did in the hard Froſts of 
1739 and 1740; and, had it not been for theſe 
ſerviceable Plants, there had many Lambs been 
loft ; therefore, whether in froſty or open Weather, 
in theſe Months, the Rapes are of great Value, as 
being not only a moſt ſucculent Plant, that pro- 
duces a great deal of Milk, but they likewiſe fat- 
ten Sheep and Lambs very expeditiouſly ; ſo that 
no Farmer, that is Maſter of a proper Soil in a 
convenient Situation, ought to be without the En- 
joyment of this excellent Food. 

Of Plowing and Preparing Ground to ſow Rape- 
ſeed in. This Seed agrees beſt with ſtiffiſn or 
moiſt Loams, but it will grow well in dry Loams. 
The Management lies in the Sowing them ac- 
cordingly, If Rape-ſeed is to be ſown in ſtiff, - 
moiſt, or wettiſh Loams, the Ground ought to be 
ſowed betimes, even ſooner than this Month, for 
reducing its ſurly Nature into fine looſe Parts, by 
the Month of Fuly, when this Seed ought to be 
ſown in the ſame, that the Rape-roots may enjoy 
good Part of the Summer's hot Seaſon for forcing 
them to take large Hold of the Earth, and get 
forward Heads againſt the trying Winter's froſty 
Seaſons z by this the Plants will meet with the 
beſt Security againſt hard Weather, and yet, for 
all ſuch a forward Sowing of this Seed, that Rape- 
ſeed, ſown in a dry Loam in the Month of Auguft, 
is oftentimes as forward in its Growth, as that 


2 ſow. 
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ſown in a wet Soil in July. Therefore whether 
Rape-ſced is to be ſown in July or Auguſt, in a ſtiff 
or drier looſe Soil, the Ground ought to be early 
and duly prepared, for the Harrowing this Seed in; 
and, as Rape-ſeed is commonly ſown on the falloy 
Ground, if it has not been plowed up before thi; 
Month, do it now, either by Broad-land Plowing 
or Bouting it into ſingle Bouts, or in what we call 
Four-thoroughed Lands, or in three or four Bout. 
lande, or in broad Ridge-lands, "Theſe are all the 
beſt Poſtures that Land can lie in, that is of thi 
ſtiff Nature, for the firſt Plowing of it, in or- 
der to get it ſweet and fine; for it cannot be too 
fine for this ſmall Seed ; becauſe, in Caſe a Perſon 
was to attempt the getting a full Crop of Rape 
in a ſtiff, ſowre, clotty Soil, if a great deal of the 
Seed is not buried ſo as never to grow, the Plants 
will be the longer enlarging their Roots, and get- 


ting a flouriſhing Head againſt Winter; and then, 


erhaps, when they are to be fed, there are only 
balf Plants or Rapes; and what a Stunted Crop of 
Rapes, or any other Vegetable, yields, a Farme 
knows by the Loſs he ſuſtains by his bad Husban- 
dry ; but this Seed is not always ſown in Tilth 
Grounds ; for, where the Land is of a ſhortiſh, 
dry Nature, it is oftentimes ſown on Oat, or 
Pea, or Wheat, or Barley, or Bean Stubble on one 
Plowing only, and Harrowing in the Seed after 
Harveſt ; and, when the Weather proves propit- 


ous, there are many good Crops of Rapes got 


this Way. But, for a more particular Account df 
this valuable Plant, I muſt poſtpone it for ano- 
ther Time. | 

Of Plowing and Preparing Land to ſow Wheat 


ſeed in. — This Month of April is what we cal 


the chief fallow Month of the whole Year, fot 
fallowing up that Ground which is deſigned to be 
ſown with Wheat in September, or October —— 
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and is ſo generally obſerved for doing this Work 
in, that both the Vale and Chilturn Farmer make 
it their conſtant Rule to plow their Land for the 
firſt Time in this Month, in order to prevent the 
Growth of Weeds, and get the Ground into a 
ſweet Condition, and fine Tilth, by repeated 
Plowings and Harrowings ; and, for this Purpoſe, 
a Chilturn Farmer begins to plow his Pea, Bean, 
or Oat-ſtubble up in Broad-lands, if theſe Grains. 
grew in Broad- lands before: And this he does 
for the better Preparing it to be plowed in ſingle 
Bouts, or in what we call Four-tborough Stitches or 
Ridges, the next or ſecond Time of Plowing z 
for, when Ground is to be plowed into one of theſe 
Forms, it is neceſſary that it be firſt made looſe, 
and ſomewhat fine; which may be done by ſuch 
firſt Plowing of it into Broad-lands, and then Har- 
rowing well, Now the Reaſon, why it is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to thus prepare it for Bouting or Four-tho- 
roughing, is, becauſe, if a Farmer was to attempt 
to raiſe up the Earth by the Plough to lie in ſin- 
gle Bouts, while it is in a rough, clotty Condition, 
it would Part of it be apt to fall down again in- 
to the Water-Furrows; and that, which ſo falls 
down, cannot receive the Benefit ſo well of the 
nitrous Air, as that which remains laid up. The 
lame, when the Earth is deſigned to be plowed in- 
to four thoroughed Lands ; it cannot lie ſo com- 
paſt, and expoſed to the Advantage of Air, if 
this Work is to be performed, while it is in a ſur- 
ly clotty Condition. But this is not the Caſe of 
the Vale-Farmer, nor the Middleſex Farmer ; for 
neither of theſe plow the Ground in theſe two 
Forms : The Vale-Farmer is obliged to obſerve 
the feweſt Ways of Plowing his Ground of all 
others; becauſe he is confined to employ his Foot- 
plough only, and that in plowing his Land always 
in the Broad-land Faſhion, by ridging it up, or 
Q2 Caſting 
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caſting it down, as they here call it; and as their 
Vale-ground is generally of a wettiſh, ftifiſh Na. 
ture, the Farmer, that neglects to fallow it up, 
in this Month of April, ſtands an ugly Chance of 
lofing great Part of his Wheat-crop, by the 
Growth of Thiſtles, and other Weeds, and the 
Coarſeneſs of the Earth, for which Reaſon 3 
Vale-Farmer is more than ordinary neceſſitated to 
plow up his Ground in this Month; for it indeed 
ſometimes happens, that, notwithſtanding all his 
Endeavours to get his Land into a fine Tilth, 
by ſeveral Plowings, he cannot do it to Satisfac. 
tion in a very wet Summer, which either prevents 
his Plowing the Land in due Time, or renden 
his Plowings the leſs efficacious ; for, when it is 
plowed in wet Weather, or in a wet Condition, it 
is to little Purpoſe 3 the Horſes had better be 
kept feeding at Home all the while, and more 
to the Farmer's Profit, than working them in 
ſuch a Manner, becauſe they ſtolch, harden, and 
help to ſowre the Ground, which the Waters alone 
do too much., The next and laſt Obſervation that 
J ſhall make of Plowing in. this Chapter is, that 
the Middleſex Farmer is near as much obliged to 
plow his ſtiff three and four Bout-Lands up in this 
Month, as the Vale-Farmer is his ; for, in ſeveral 
Parts of this County, their Ground is not only of 
a clayey, or a ſtiff, loamy Nature, but it lies in a 
very flat and wet Situation; inſomuch that, in 
ſome particular Parts of it, they are obliged to 
keep up their Land in a Ridge-Vale Form, leſ 
the Inundation of Waters overflow their Corn, 
But the' general Part of their Soils does not lie fo 
bad as all this; that which lies drier, they plow 
and commonly ſow in three and four Bout-land, 
which altho* they, in this Form of Plowing, lie 
nat ſo high, as an intire broad Ridge-land, yet they 
are thus made, by the many Water-F _ on 

eit 
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their Sides, to lie dry enough to ſave the Corn that 
grows in them from the Damage of Waters, un- 
leſs greater and longer Rains than ordinary hap- 

n. Here they commonly fallow in eight Fur- 
rows, of four Bout-lands, that they may the better 
next Time uw them in the very ſame Form a- 
gain 3 for, by this Means, they break the Earth 
pretty well with their ſingle boarded Swing- 
plough, becauſe they remove moſt of it from its 
former Situation, and thereby ſhorten and ſweeten 
it, But notwithſtanding all their Efforts to bring 
their Land into a fine Tilth by September or Ofo- 
ber next, for ſowing the ſame with Wheat-ſeed : 
When a very rainy Summer happens, they ſome- 
times cannot bring this to bear to their Mind, by 
reaſon the Waters hinder their After-plowing in 
due Time; and, when they do, perhaps their 
Ground will be little or nothing the better for it ; 
yet plow they muſt, if it be only to check the 
Growth of the Thiſtle and Couch-Graſs, which, 
otherwiſe may become the Farmer's Maſter. 
Therefore it highly concerns all Farmers, who oc- 
cupy ſuch Soils, to begin their Fallowing, or firſt 
Plowing for Wheat, early in this Month of April. 


— 
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CHAP. XII 


The Copy of a Letter from a Lord, to furniſh bim 
with Kerroon Cherry-Trees. 


SIX, ; 
* E Earl of —— deſires you will ſend him 
1 ten Kerroon Cherry-Trees, by leaving them 
with Mr. Matthews, at the Crown<1nn in Dunſtable, 
who will pay you for them. 


Nov. 7. 1743. From your humble Servant. 
The 
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FT be Author*s Anſwer lo the ſame. 
44: 
N the gth Inſtant, I delivered ten Kerr 
Cherry-Trees to Mr. Matthews, at the 
Crown-Inn at Dunſtable, and with them left a Let. 
ter to be ſent to you, giving an Account how! 
plant this Sort of Trees in Winter ; but I think 
I omitted telling you, that, when theſe are plant- 
ed, by leaving a Sort of a Baſon Form in the top 
Earth, you ought in Fanuary following to throw 
over all the Top of this Baſon Coal or Wood 


| Soot to the Thickneſs of a Crown-Piece, and ſo 


once or twice every Year, and likewife on an ad- 
jacent Ground; for, by ſo doing, the Soot will 
give ſo great an Aſſiſtance to the Roots of theſe 
Trees, as to make them ſhoot more in one Year, 
than they would in ſeveral, if there was no more 
done to them, than what the Earth does they are 
planted in. Soot does alſo prevent the Harbour 


cf Mice, and the Breed of Ants and other Inſects, 


which oftentimes either ſtunt the Growth of Trees, 
or kill them. The two largeſt Trees, in particu- 
lar, I know will come to ſome Money for thar 
Carriage, by reaſon of their great Weight; but, 


as they are well furniſhed with Roots, they will, if 


planted at firſt right in Virgin-Mould, and after- 
wards well looked to, return the ſecond Year ſome 
of the fineſt black Cherries, perhaps, in the whole 
World; a Cherry not only fit for the Table, but 
likewiſe for the Cellar ; has a great deal of Fleſh 
in it, and that ſo firm, as to endure a long Car- 
riage, when moſt others would ſpoil. Its deli 
cious Juice is excellently pleaſant, when enjoyed 
directly from the Tree, and which Thouſands are 
Strangers to, who eat them at ſecond and third 
Hands ; but its Wine is of ſuch a high, cordial, 
wholeſome Nature, that its nouriſhing, ſalubrious 
Qualities exceed thoſe of many other Sorts, "ou 

| | | made 
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made in a true and artful Manner; an Art little known 
in the World; if it was known enough, there would 
not be ſo much Money expended as there every 

Year is in Foreign Clarets; for a Wine may be 
made from this great Black Cherry, that may 
nearly ſupply their Place, and give the Drinker 
great Satisfaction. I have been treated with this 
Wine at a Gentleman's Table, and at the ſame 
Time challenged to give it a right Name; for it was 
very difficult to know this from a Barcelona Wine, 
as he had made it; and, indeed, if this Wine, 
and a white and red Elder Wine, and white Currant 
Wine were made in their Perfection, and drank 
in common, inſtead of Foreign Wines, there would 
not ſo many die of Inflammations of Lungs, Gout. 
Gravel, and Stone, and other Maladies occaſioned 
by liberally drinking ſuch Foreign tartarous Wines 
and ſpirituous Liquors, Not that I recommend 
theſe Engliſh Wines, for their being clogged with a 
great deal of Sugar : I am ready to furniſh any 
Gentleman with the Cuttings of a peculiar white 
Elderberry Tree, that is of ſo ſweet a-Nature of it- 
ſelf, as to want the leſs Aſſiſtance of Sugar; alſo 
t, with Cuttings of the white Currant-Buſh, or Tree, 
if chat is of an excellent Sort, as producing a very 
- WW large and ſweet Fruit, capable of being made into 
ne a Wine little inferior to a ſmall French white Wine. 
le If 1 had ſent a very ſmall Nurſery Cherry-tree, it 
ut muſt be ſome Years before an Owner can enjoy its 
Fruit; and therefore theſe large Trees are of the 
u. greater Value. I have likewiſe ſent a ſmall Parcel 
. of Beech-Maſte, as a Preſent to his Lordſhip, which 
ed WF 1 fortunately had by me; for Mr. Mathews told me, 
rc my Lord wrote to him for ſome, but that he knew | 
rd WF not where to get a Pint of this Seed for Money. 
al, But I ſhould think that a Thouſand of fine Beechen 
Lets of eighteen or twenty-four Inches long would 
en allo be very neceſſary to plant for the firſt Time, 
becauſe 
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becauſe theſe would arrive to a good Bigneſs ſome 
Years ſooner than the Maſte, and are of a much 
greater Certainty of Growth; and becauſe I could af. 
ford them at ten Shillings a Thouſand beſides: the 
Carriage : And how valuable the Seed or Maſte of 
Beech is to Deer, Swine, Poultry, Sc. they very well 
know that enjoy it in Plenty; which many do, who 
tive in barren, chalky, ſandy, gravelly, and other 
poor Soils, TI can likewiſe furniſh May Duke Stan. 
dard, and ſeveral other Sorts of improved Cherry. 
trees, at one Shilling each, beſides Carriage to the 
Waggon or Ship ; or Apples, Pears, and other 
Fruit-Trees ; but, for the Orange-pear, I can ſend 
nothing of this Tree, but Grafts and Cyons 3 for ! 
know of no ſuch Tree beſides my own in the World, 
that yields ſuch a large Golden Orange-coloured 
Fruit, that is always ripe in Harveſt, and is not 
leſs pleaſant, when eaten raw, than baked ; for, 
when baked, it taſtes almoſt like a Sweetmeat, and 
for ſuch an early pleaſant Pear, to be enjoyed at this 
Time of the Year in a Pye or Paſty, is ſuch a Rarity 
to the Harveſtmen, that they exceedingly value it, 
I ſhould be very glad to be farther ſerviceable to 
his Lordſhip in any Thing that I can, as being, 


Sir, Your moſt obliged humble Servant to command, 


- Little-Gaddeſden, 
Novemb. 22, 1743. WILLIAM ELL1S, 

I ſince received another Order from thi 
Lord's Steward, for delivering 2000 Beechen 
Sets to Mr. Matthews, at Dunſtable, for his fol- 
warding of them by the Waggon to the afore- r 
ſaid Earl; and I delivered them accordingly at 
ten Shillings a Thouſand, in December 1743. 
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The Copy if a Letter from a Duke's Servant to 
this Author. 


SIR, 


Y Lord Duke would be glad you would 

ſend as under by the Carrier, that will 
be at Dunſtable on Tueſday next in the Morning. 
Pleaſe to call on the Porter in —— S.. . 
London, and he will pay you the Money, from 


S I R, 
Your moſt bumble Servant. 


P. $. The Waggon goes out but once a Week, 
Black Kerroon Cherries 


Parſnip Apple: tree one of each. 
Slips of white Elder | 
Orange-tree Grafts 
Lady-finger Graſs } As much as can 
Tyne or Wild Fetch - graſs J be had next Spring. 


Dumpli 
Gold Rugetin 5 Grafts in the Seaſon. 


The Author*s Anſwer to the Poe pi e I 
Profit of ſowing Sprat-Barley, and the Uſe of the 
Maſte-Draught-plough. 


SIX, 


This Day delivered to. Mr. Tippet, who keeps 
the Half- Moon Inn at Dunſtable, two Black Ker- 
roon Co CI and likewiſe two Parſnip Apple- 
trees, with ſome Cuttings of white Elder, for the 
-—— Carrier, to take up To-morrow. Theſe 
Cherry-trees are the ſame Sort, I lately ſent to 


| Dunſtable, for forwarding them to the Earl of . 


R which 
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which are ſo large, that his Grace will have Fruit 
on them in two Years Time, and the Pleaſure L 
eating a matchleſs Black Cherry. I likewiſe carrie; I be 
this Day two Thouſand Beechen Sets to the Crom Str 
Inn at Dunſtable, to be ſent to the aforeſaid Earl, W'*7 
that were moſt of them above two Feet in Length, Th 
well rooted, and juſt taken out of a poor clayey Soi, I” 
that qualifies them the better to grow and flouriſh n che 
a drier one; and, if his Grace pleaſes, I will furnih en 
him with ſuch at a Shilling a Hundred, or eigh- WF"? 
teen Pence for larger, beſides Carriage, to Dunſtall. = 
No Park, nor, indeed, incloſed Field, ſhould be ne 
without Beechen Trees in their Hedges, or planted Cu 
on their Graſs Baulks, where the Soil will admit of WW" 
their Growth, by Reaſon of the great Benefit their It 
Maſte is of to Swine, Poultry, Sc. And, as you W** 
Land conſiſts of Clays and Sands, the Maſte would 
be more than ordinary ſerviceable to Deer and 
Sheep, in preſerving them from the Rot; for the 
Oil, contained in the Beech-ſeed, is a fingular Ant. 
dote againſt that and the Red- water. With us the 
Beech - tree thrives on a reddiſh Clay, as is apparent 
in thoſe that now are in Aſtridge Park, where the Th 
biggeſt Beech-trees now ſtand, I believe, that ar: W's 
to be ſeen in England: I can furniſh his Grace with be 
white Wood Sets, for growing in wet, ſpewy 
Grounds, that are commonly at their Growth n 
fifty or ſixty Years Time; it is a whiter Wood than 
Deal, and therefore is preferred for making Shelves, 
Cupboards, Dreſſers, and other Houſhold Con 
veniencies, to the great Pleaſure of the good Houle- 
wives, who delight to ſee theſe of the whiteſt Co 
lour. If you have no Sprat-Barley, I can ſend you 
a Buſhel of this excellent Sort, by the Waggon, 
for increaſing it into large Quantities, and his from 
off either chalky, gravelly, or clayey Soils ; for |, 
and my Neighbours, ſow it every Year, in varios 
Sorts of Lands ; if you have any Marſh any h 
nc, 
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Land, or other very wet ſtrong Sort, this Barley will 
be a great Improver of it; for, by ics ſtrong 
Straw, it will ſtand upright, when the common Bar- 
ley will fall down, and ſpoil in ſuch rich Grounds, 
This is a Matter of great Conſequence, to thoſe 
who occupy ſuch Earths; becauſe, by this Means, 
they may become Maſters of ten Quarters of Barley 
on an Acre of ſuch Ground, when, perhaps, they 
would not have three Quarters from our common 
Barley; and, if this profitable Conveniency was 
more known, I am certain I ſhould have the more 
Cuſtom for it; but, at preſent, I am very ſenſible it 
is known to few, as well as Hundreds of other 
Things. I have been the more particular, in ac- 
quainting you with this Barley-ſeed, becauſe you lie 
on the Edge of a very wet Part of the Country, 
hat contains vaſt Numbers of Acres of Marſh and 
wet ſtrong Earths, which would, if managed right, 
produce great Quantities of this Grain; and, for this 
ae a the Two-wheel, light, Draught-plough is 
made ſo ſtrong and clever, that it is the chief 
Plough made Uſe of in a certain County, for plows 
Ing their Marſh Grounds, preparatory for ſowing 
hem with Corn; and not only Marſh Grounds, 
ut J have ſeen ſpecial good Work performed by 
ne of theſe in 1743, in fallowing up a very hard 
pravelly Soil, which it did, I thought, in an extra- 
ordinary Manner, This Plough, if you, or any 
your Acquaintance, has Occaſion for, I can fend 
ine to him that ſhall be made in the greateſt Per- 
jection, as being a moſt ſerviceable Inſtrument, not 

ly for doing what I have been juſt mentioning, 
ut likewiſe for performing Greral other valuable 

orks in the Plowing-part of Huſbandry. I am, 


Little Gaddeſden, Sir, Your humble Servant 


ble 13 December, 1743. to command, 
id, W. ELLIS. 
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The Copy of a Letter for ſending a Gentleman Ayleſ. 
bury pirky Wheat-ſeed, 


SIX, x 
DRA ſend me, by the Return of the Wag. 
P goner, a Quarter of your Ayleſbury pirky 
Wheat for a Trial of itz and, upon the Delivery of 
it, I will pay him for it, you ſending, by him, an 
Account what it comes to, 
At your Leiſure, pleaſe alſo to ſend me ſuch Sort 
of Plough as you reckon beſt for a dry, loamy Soil, 
which ſhall be properly acknowledged by, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 
Dire& to Eſq; 
at London. 


' 8th November, 1743. 


The Author*s Anſwer to the ſame, ſhewing the Ma- 
nagement of improving Ayleſbury pirky M beai. ſced. 


S IX, 

Ccording to your Order I have ſent you h 
| A bury pirky Wheat-ſeed, that was brought 
up from the lower Parts of Buckinghamſhire two 
Years ago, and fince ſown in the chalky Grounds 
of Piitoue Pariſh, that lie a few Miles diſtant from 
my Houſe, which gives this Seed an improving 
Quality by the following Means: In the lower 
Part of Buckinghamſhire, there are Men who make 
it their Buſineſs to plow up Meadow Ground, 
(which was at firſt laid down for this Purpoſe) and 
ſow a clean pirky Wheat-ſeed in the ſame for 1 
firſt Crop; by which they have a Return of 1 
clean, plump, pure-bodied Wheat, free of Weeds, 


and all Manner of Soil, and larger than ordinary, 
""—® 
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25 it comes off a rich, ſtiff, blackiſh Earth. Now 
this maiden Crop, coming off new, broken- up freſh 
Ground, is ſaved on Purpoſe for Sale- ſeed; and 
accordingly 1s bought up by particular Men, who 
make it their Buſineſs to collect and buy it in large 

uantities, for ſelling it again, to many Farmers 
in ſmall Parcels, for their ſowing it in various Soils 
in other Parts of the Country : Among which 
Number, ſeveral of my Acquaintance, who are 
Occupiers of chalky Grounds, punctually obſerve 
to buy this Seed every third Year, becauſe they ſow 
it no more than two Years before they get freſh 
again, in order to fit it the better for Sowing in 
contrary Earths; for no Change exceeds the Sow- 
ing of Wheat-ſeed from off a chalky Ground, on 
a ſtiff, loamy, or clayey Ground; and it is for 
this very Reaſon that great Quantities are every 
Year ſent from our Parts into the Northern Parts of 
England. I ſhall endeavour to furniſh you with a 
proper Plough that will beſt ſuit the Soil you have 
given me an Account of, who am, 


Sir, Yours, &c. 
Little Gaddeſden, roth November, 174.3. 


Remarks on this Gentleman's Letter for furniſhing 
bim with Ayleſbury pirky Wheat-ſced —T his Gentle- 
man has diſcovered himſelf to be Maſter of a more 
neceſſary and brighter Curioſity than any other, 
(except one) I have yet met with, in ſending to 
me for furniſhing him with a Quantity of this 
delicate Wheat-ſeed, that is to be ſent to his Eſtate 


for propagating its Species in a Part of the Coun- 


try where it never was before, This is ſtriking 
at the Root of a moſt valuable Improvement, for 
it is not only to plow and dung Land, and fit it in 


the beſt manner for the Reception of Wheat-ſeed : 


There 


is a hardier Sort than the Lammas, for, „K low, 
c 


leaner, and dry one, which makes it of great Value 
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There is likewiſe a neceſſary Proviſion to be made 
in getting ready a right Sort, that will beſt ſuit the 
particular Time of Year of ſowing, the Nature of 
the Soil, and its Situation, I will only mention 
one Caſe on this Account :—As a Chilturn Farmer 
cannot well pay his Rent without Crops of Turneps 
or Rapes, ſome, if not all his Turneps, or Rape, 
cannot be eaten off time enough for ſowing the 
ſame Land with a Lammas Wheat, becauſe this 
Wheat growing on a long ſtrong Straw, and in a 
long Ear, where its Kernels ſtand the furtheſt 
a-part of all other Wheats, requires an early Sow. 
ing to ripen it in due Time; therefore after October 
we account it rather too late to ſow this Sort, leſt 
the Farmer loſe great Part of the Crop by it, 
becauſe, by ſuch late ſowing of this Lammas Wheat, 
it will, very probably, be too late in its green Ear, 
and thereby be the more expoſed to the Damage 
of Honey-Dews and Blights, for this Wheat, more 
than any other, is leaſt capable to reſiſt this Sort 
of Prejudices. On this Account, we have Recourſe 
to the great Conveniency of ſowing pirky Wheat, 
by reaſon this has a ſhorter Straw, and cloſer Ear; 


ſlender Straw, and bunchy Ear, it is the better 
able to reſiſt Honey-Dews and Blights. Again, 
as Turneps are generally ſown on a gravelly, a 
chalky, ſandy, or dry Loam, and eaten off by 
Sheep, or Bullocks, the Lammas Wheat will not 
agree with ſuch dry, lean Earth, near ſo well as a 
pirky Sort; for a Loam beſt affects a rich, ſtiff 
Soil, to maintain its long thick Straw, and lank 
Far, when a pirky Wheat will flouriſh on a 


to follow a Crop of Turneps; and on this Account. 
it is, that all over Hertfordſhire its Farmers make 
Uſe of hardly any other Sort to ſow after theſe 
Roots, and this very late in the Tear; for I have 

lown 
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{wn it in the Beginning of March upon Neceſſity, 
and, as it happened, I had a good Crop, late in 
Harveſt : Not but I frankly acknowledge, that 
ſuch late Sowing was not. good Huſbandry, becauſe 
it laid me under a greater Riſque than I willingly 
would have run; but, as I wanted to make up a 
certain Number of Acres of Wheat that Year, I 
ventured it. However, I have this farther to add, 
That, in November, December, January, and Febru- 
ary, this pirky Wheat is often ſown after Turneps, 
and Cole or Rape Crops, and generally hits well, 
though not quite ſo certain as that more for- 
ward ſown, In ſhort, no Gentleman or Far- 
mer, who ſows his Land with Turneps, or Rapes, 
ſhould be without this Sort of Wheat, for ſowing 
it to follow them. I likewiſe have further Occa- 
ſion to obſerve, that thoſe Gentlemen and Far- 
mers, whoſe Lands lie more to the Nortbward than 
our County of Hertford does, are, in an eſpecial 
Manner, obliged to ſow this pirky Wheat in 
their Tilth Earth, in September or Ofbober, in their 
wettiſn, ſtiffiſn, Ridge, open-field Lands, and later 
in their drier Soils, after Turneps, or Rapes, for 
this hardy Wheat agrees as well with a ſtiff Earth 
as a dry Earth. But then here is this Caution to 
be, in a particular Manner, regarded: A Perſon 
may ſow pirky Wheat to little Purpoſe, if he does 
not take particular Care to have a right Sort of it; 
for, let me aſſure them, there is a great Difference 
in pirky Wheat-ſeed. Some is Rubbiſh in Com- 
pariſon of others. Some may be attended with 
the ſmutty, ruinous Quality; others with Pepper- 
Wheat; others with Darnel, and ſmaller Seeds of 
Weeds; others with underline Corns, and others 
from growing in an improper Soil, for ſowing it 
in another it is wanted for. Theſe malignant In- 
cidents ought to be moſt carefully avoided, if a 

| Perſon 
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Perſon intends to ſucceed in ſowing this beneficiq 
Wheat-ſeed ; and therefore a few Shillings extra. 
ordinary are far from being flung away, for enjoy. 
ing a, true, pure Sort of clean pirky Seed. On 
the contrary, it is ſome of the worſt Money kept 
back of all others, that ſhould be expended in the 
Managemient of a Farm; becauſe, as a Perſon' 
Seed is, ſo will his Crop be, and fo will his Profits 
ariſe. This leads me to obſerve, That, on the 
25th Day of December laſt, 1743, I received a Le. 
ter from Colonel Villis, one of the chief Planten 
in Virginia, for ſending him over four Sacks of four 
ſeveral Sorts of Wheat-ſeeds, for ſowing them in 
his various Soils, with Orders to get them at any 
Price I ſhall think fit to give. This diſcovers x 
great Genius in this Gentleman, who, by this his 
extenſive Commiſſion to me, ſhews he is ſenſible, 
that the beſt Wheat-ſeed is the cheapeſt of all 
others, though it coſts more than the common 
Sort ſold in Markets; and, that a Wheat - ſeed may 
anſwer this Character, it muſt. be a bold, full. 
bodied Sort, and a clean, dry Sort, free of all Soil 
from Seeds of Weeds; that which has been lately 
thraſhed out, and that comes off a right Soil for 
fawing it in another. This Gentleman, though: 
perfect Stranger to me (for I am only known to 
him by my Books, which, he ſays, have given him 
ſo great a Pleaſure, that he has thus ſent to me for 
theſe Wheats) may juſtly upbraid the Indolence 
of many of our Exgliſʒ Occupiers of Arable Lands 
who, notwithſtanding they poſſeſs various Soils in 
their Eſtates and Farms, yet arc not prudent enougl 
to furniſh themſelves, like this Foreigner, with 
Whcat-ſeeds proper for them, and therefore ar 
incapacitated tor enjoyingthoſe Profits which other- 
wiſe they might do, by ſelling their Corn at Home, 
and at foreign Markets, for the greater Prices; ® 
this Gentleman will be ſure to do, who w 
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formed me, by his Letter, how he improves his 
Land, by planting Tobacco, and ſowing W hear. 


— 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of Rolling Corn, 
NE Benefit of Rolling Corn in April. —This 
is an ancient Virgilian Piece of Huſbandry, 


moſt neceſſary to be performed in this Month, both 
on Vale and Chilturn Corn-grounds, whether they 


abe Barley, Peaſe, or Beans, &c. for the ſeveral Rea- 
bons following. Firſt, to jecure them from the de- 
ſtructive Slug. Secondly, to prevent the Damage 
of long and violent Droughts. Thirdly, to nou- 
- riſh the Corn- Roots; and Fourthly, to make them 


ſtand faſt, Firſt, to ſecure a Crop of Corn from 
the Slug. The Slug, or naked .Snail, though a 
ſmall Inſect, is the moſt miſchievous of all others 
to Corn=crops, eſpecially to that of Peaſe ; for theſe 
are the moſt natural and moſt delicious Food of all 
the Field Kind to them, and therefore' they remain 
feeding on them longer than any other, for the 
Slug attacks the Peaſe from their infant Growth 


08 till they are in Pod; and on this Account it is that 
na Farmer, in the random Way of ſowing Peaſe, can- 
„ not be ſure of a full Crop of them, till they are 


paſt the Slug's Power to hurt them; which 12 
many Farmers under a panic Apprehenſion of the 
Loſs of their Pea-Crops, or ſome Part of them, 
by this ravenous Inſect; for the Rapine of this ſmall 
Creature is committed chiefly in wet, warm Wea- 
ther, that frequently happens in this Month of 
April, which aſſiſts the Slug not only in its vigo- 
rous Feeding, but likewiſe in its Breeding, by laying 
ts ſmall Eggs in little Cells, under Clots of Earth; 
4 and when the Weather is thus favourable to the 
. Fo | Breed 
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Breed of this ſlimy Inſect, their Increaſe in a ſmall 


Field is infinite, and endures Years together, if the 


Seaſons are mild : That is to ſay, if a wet, warm 
Summer and a mild Winter ſucceed each other, 
then the Slug remains in Safety, and keeps hi 
Poſſeſſion till the next Spring Time, when he 5 
ready for renewing his wonted Rapine. But, in 
caſe a very hard Winter happens, then the Farmer 
ſtands a hopeful Chance of being delivered from 
thoſe his arch Enemies, who, although they lie 
too deep for being deſtroyed by the Tines of com. 
mon Harrows, yet a ſevere and long Froſt wil 
ſometimes penetrate into their Beds, or Cells, and 
there deſtroy both them and their Eggs, as it hap- 
pened to them in the Winter 1739, and in the 
Spring 1740, which was ſuch a hard and long 
Froſt, that it rived, or ſplit, many Oaken Trees, 
or rather burſted them, by ſwelling their Sap into 
an icy Subſtance, and, at the ſame time, entered 
the Earth ſo deep as to kill moſt of the Snail or 
Slug Tribe, common Worms, Darrs, and Canker- 
worms, inſomuch that our Crops of Corn have 
hardly ſuffered by them to this Day, But when 
theſe Inſects live in great Numbers, in Weather 
ſuitable to their Nature, they become the greateſt 
Field Peſt of all living Creatures, by annoying, and 
ſometimes ruining Corn, Turneps, artificial Graſſes, 
and other Vegetables, both in Gardens and Fields; 
and what very much chagrines the Farmer is, that 
he cannot deſtroy them with all the Art he is Mak 
ter of, Lime, indeed, will do a great deal toward 


it, but it will not fully anſwer his Purpoſe ; for, il 


To day he ſows his Lime over a young Crop dl 
Peaſe, Turneps, &c. perhaps the ſame Night, or 
next Day, great Part of its Efficacy may be loſt by 
the Fall of great Rains: Or, if a Courſe of dry Wes. 
ther ſhould ſucceed, then very likely the Lime wil 
ſerve to burn up the infant ſprouting Grain, ® 
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| young Turneps, Clover, Flax, Wold, Peaſe, and 


other green tender Vegetables: And if he ſows 
Soot inſtead of Lime, or Tobacco-duſt over them, 
he may chance to ſhare the ſame Fate; and fo of 
any other hot powdered Manure. Wherefore, to 
prevent theſe deſtructive Miſchiefs, as well as the 
Farmer can, he makes Uſe of the common wooden 
Roll, eight Feet long, fixed in a Frame, and 
drawn by one or more Horſes : The hindmoſt be- 
ing faſtened in a pair of wooden Shafts, for the 
more ſteady drawing, and turning it at the Land's 
End, and bringing it through narrow Gate-ways, 
that lead from one Field to another, Here we 
roll the Corn that lies in Broad-lands, and in 
Ridges, commonly twice in a Place, to cruſh down 
and kill the Slug; and, for doing this Work the 


more effectually, a good Huſbandman will be- 


gin to roll his Ground at Peep of Day, for 
drawing the Roll along the Lands, while theſe In- 
ſects are in their high Feeding; for, if he defers this 
Work later in the Morning, the Slug (eſpecially 
if the Weather is dry) will quit the Surface, and 
creep into the lower Earth for ſheltering them- 
ſelves, and lying ſafe from Accidents. This Cau- 
tion, therefore, ought to be well regarded by all 
concerned in rolling of Corn-crops, for one Hour's 
Time, in the Fore-part of the Morning, is better 
than three afterwards, for killing Slugs, by the 
Preſſure of the heavy wooden Roll. Secondly, 
the Roll ought to be made Uſe of to prevent the 
Damage of long Droughts, which may prove fatal 
to Crops of Corn, by drying and parching their 
Roots, while they are in their Infancy ; becauſe 
then the Sun and Air have free Acceſs to them, and, 
being in their thready Condition of Growth, the 
Heats may very eaſily enter, dry the Earth about 
them, and do that Miſchief, which, perhaps, can 
never be recovered. Now, to prevent this, a good 
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Farmer, in due Time, will roll his Horſe-beang, 
his Thetches, his Peaſe, his Barley, or other Crops, 
that generally want Rolling in this Month, by cruſh. 
ing down, and laying even, the clotty Earth on the 
Surface; which, though it did ſome Good before, 
by breaking off the Guſts of cold Winds from the 
Corn-roots, yet now becomes neceſſary to break 
them down, by the Preſſure of the Roll, for lay- 

ing the Surface level, for the Operation of the Scith 
hereafter, and for ſhading and ſheltering them 
from the Power of long and dry hot Seaſons, 


Thirdly, by cruſhing down the clotty Part of the 


Surface with this wooden Roll, and laying it even, 
the Corn-roots receive a Sort of ſecond Dreſſing; 
for, when the Earth is thus ſqueeſed about them, the 
Rains will waſh out its ſaline Quality on them, nou- 
Tiſh them all the Summer after, and by this Means 
aſſiſt a ſcanty Manure, that was laid over the Crop at 
Sowing- time, and further increaſe the fertile Effect 

of a rich one; as is obvious to all Farmers, who 
practiſe the good Huſbandry of uſing the Roll in 
this Manner; and more eſpecially ſo, if a dripping 


Summer ſucceeds this profitable Work, for then 


we ſeldom fail, by this Means, to ſee our Crops 
grow and flouriſh in large Stalks, Pods, and Ears, 
that give us the greateſt Hopes of enjoying a 


| 1 Harveſt. The contrary Effects of this 


anagement are eaſily perceived, when it ſo hap- 
ens, that a Farmer is put by his Intention of 
rolling his Corn in dueTime, as it now and then 
happens to be his Caſe, by the Fall of heavy and 
long Rains, that hinder his doing this Work; for, 
if he was to roll his Corn in ſuch Weather, the 
Horſes Feet would be apt to ſtolch, cruſh down, 
and bruiſe, or bury many of the Corn-ſtalks, ot 
Blades, to the utter Spoiling of ſome of them; 
therefore it muſt be dry Weather, whenever this 


Work is 6 But, if this Happineſs is not 


to 
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to be enjoyed before the Stalk and Blade are got 
too old for the Purpoſe, then the Rolling- part had 
far better be let alone, and the Farmer remain con- 
tent to ſee the Want of that he cannot have; which, 
very probably, will cauſe him the Sight of a lan- 
guiſhing Crop of Corn. Fourthly and Laſtly, by 
rolling Corn, the clotty ſurface Earth is ſo faſtened 
on, and about its Roots, as to enable the Stalks to 
ſtand erect, for receiving the benign Benefits of the 
Sun, Air, and Rain, in Perfection; for, when they 
grow in this Poſture, the Sun and Air have a free 
Paſſage between their many upright Stalks, that 
thus ſerve to ripen them with the greater Expedi- 
tion, becauſe the aerial, warm Influences haveRoom 
to harden them, and cauſe the Stalks and Ears to 
perform their regular and ſafe Bloſſoming, and 
Blooming, without which there can no right, full 
Crops of Corn be reaſonably expected; for, when 
the Stalks .of Corn are, by heavy Rains, ſtrong 
Winds, and for Want of rolling the Ground, forced 
to fall down, ſuch Crops cannot enjoy a right 
Bloſſoming, or Blooming; and then, I am ſure, they 
cannot be well corned, Again, there is this Cau- 
tion alſo to be obſerved in the Rolling of Corn ; 
where Barley, or other Grain, has not been rolled 
before Spindling-time, it ſhould, by no Means, be 
rolled then; for, if this was to be done, it may, per- 
haps, bring on the Loſs of almoſt a whole Crop of 
Corn, becauſe, if its Stalks are got ſo ſtrong as to 
grow upright in a tolerable Heighth, and the Roller 
be then drawn over them, it will conſequently 
, ſqueeſe them to that Degree as to make them Þleed, 
he as we call it; that is, it will bruiſe them ſo as to 
n, force out Part of their Sap; and then, as the green 
or Stalks loſe that vital Part which ſhould nouriſh 
and carry on their Growth, they muſt be ſtunted, 
si not killed. And although one would think, this 
ot ale needs no Advice to caution againſt it,, yer I 
to have 
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have known ſome - topping Farmers commit thi, 
egregious Miſtake, to their great Damage, without 
perceiving their Folly, till it was too late, and ſome 
not at all ; for, being ignorant of the Damage that 
ſuch late Rolling may cauſe, when they ſee a Barley. 
crop ſtunted, they are apt to impute it to a wron 

Cauſe, and not to the right one, of the late Rolling 
of their Corn in its ſpindling Condition. I knew a 
Yeoman, who was Owner of a Hundred a Year, x 
fine Farmer, that was brought up to Huſbandry 
Buſineſs all his Life, be guilty of this very Miſtake, 
who went on, committing it Year after Year, till at 
laſt he had ſo much Damage done, by rolling his 
Barley at an unſeaſonable Growth, as opened his 
Eyes, cauſed him to perceive his Error, and become 
his own Monitor, as well as to other Farmers; for 
he frankly owned he acted wrong in rolling his 
Barley (in particular) too late, even when it had at. 
rived to its ſpindling Condition; but, for a more 
exact Account of rolling Arable Grounds, ſee my 
Book, intituled, New Experiments in Huſbandry (at 
Page 16) wherein you may find ſeveral Matters! 
have not here mentioned. As to the Rolling of 
Graſs, or Meadow Grounds, I have wrote on it in 
laſt Month, and therefore ſhall omit it here. 
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F Plaiſhing Hedges in April. — Although this 
Month of April is the laſt Month in the 
Spring Seaſon, that admits of Plaiſhing Hedges, 
yet no prudent Farmer will have this Work to do 
now, unleſs mere Neceſſity forces him to it. Ne- 
ceſſity, it is true, may happen upon two Accounts: 


One, by long Froſts, Snows, and Rains; the other, 


by Multiplicity of Buſineſs, and Scarcity of Hands. 
All, or Part of theſe Reaſons, may be the Cauſe that 
he is forced to cut and plaiſh Hedges in April, if 
the warm Weather has not rarefied the Sap of the 
Wood, to the Degree of what we in Hertfordſbire 
call Boxing; that is, if the Rind is not liquefied fo 
much, by the Sap, as to part from the Wood, on 
bending down a Plaiſh. If it is, this Work (let the 
Occaſion be ever ſo preſſing) muſt be let alone; be- 
cauſe, if it is performed at ſuch a Time, it would 
ſurely kill ſo much of the Hedge, as where the Cuts 
or Plaiſhes are made, But, where this Work can be 
ſecurely done, it is of the greateſt Importance to a 
Farmer; becauſe this Piece of neceſſary Huſbandry 
is the Foundation of many Advantages to him. It 
1s by a good Hedge that he has not only Fuel for 
his own Uſe, but alſo, for ſelling ſome to others. 
By a good Hedge he can keep his Corn, his Graſs, 
his Turneps, his Rapes, and other Vegetables, from 
the Rapine of ill Neighbours, in a much ſecurer 
Manner than thoſe Farmers can, who ſow theſe in 
common, open Fields; not that a Chilturn Farmer 
can ſay, I will loſe none of them: No, there is none 
can ſay this, becauſe the common Sort of Hedges is 
not capable of preventing the arch Thief; but a 
Hedge that is half Thorn, and plaiſhed, and made 

to 
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to grow very thick, and to a good Heighth, may 
intimidate the leſſer, younger Thieves, and Women, 
from attempting to ſteal the Farmer's Corn, and other 
of his Field Ware, for fear the Difficulty of going 
backward and forward, over his Hedges, ſhould 
betray them; which ſometimes happens, by the 
crackling Noiſe of the Wood, or by a Perſon's ly. 
ing as a Spy, in Ambuſh, by the Cover of another 
Part of the Hedge. An old Farmer of my Ac. 
quaintance ſowed a four Acre Field with Turnep- 
ſeed in 1743, which taking all over the Land very 
well, he beſtowed due Houghing upon them, and they 
oved a fine Crop. Now this incloſed Field, 
though it lay but about a Hundred and Twenty 
Poles off his Dwelling-houſe, yet, I heard him fay, 
he did not expect to enjoy the Benefit of above two 
Thirds of the Crop, becauſe a Path-way lay through 
this Field, which gave the Pilferer a very great 
Opportunity to carry off his Plunder; however, as 
it happened, he got three and twenty Shillings for 
every Acre of theſe Turneps, after they had been 
heartily thinned by Mr. Thief, by ſelling them to a 
Butcher, that fed them off with his fatting Sheep, 
This ſhews how neceſſary a good Fence 1s at all 
Times, ro be kept up; for, at beſt, few Farmers are 
free from more or leſs of their Rapine, eſpecially 
thoſe, who are either lame or. decrepid by old Age, 
or live at a great Diſtance from their Out-fields, 
Cattle are likewife reftrained from getting out of an 
incloſed Field, where the Hedges of it are in good 
Order, as well as others, from getting into it. Iti 
by this great and ſtrong Barrier of a good Hedge, 
that Night-rogues are prevented turning in a Cov, 
Horſe, or Sheep, into a Field, for filling their Bellie 
at the Farmer's Coſt; which I have known done by 
a petty Dealer, or Higler, who, keeping a {ſcrub 
Horſe, for carrying Fiſh about the Country, would 


turn him, by one Means or other, into a Field, lat 
at 
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at Night, and fetch him out early in a Morning, 
before any of the hard-working Farmer's Servants 
were up. By a ſtrong Fence, the great Damage of 
paying Coſt for what any ſtray Cattle may occaſion, 
by their breaking into a Neighbour's Field of Corn, 
is avoided, and the Farmer made to enjoy his 
leep with the greater Aſſurance, when his Field 
is ſurrounded by an able, well-made Hedge, and 
Ditch. In 1742, I had a Hedge made, and a 
Ditch, three Feet wide, in all, from the live 
Stake, ſcowered ſo deeply up, as to raiſe the Earth 
on the other Side eighteen Inches higher than the 
ommon Surface of the Ground ; and though this 
as almoſt a haſel Hedge, yet, by the Help of 
uch a deep-ſcowered Hitch, and laying down the 
Plaiſhes thicker than ordinary, the Hunters, Shooters, 
ind Poachers, have not ſince been able to preſs it 
o much as to give any Cattle of my own, or Neigh- 
dours, Room to go out, or into it, by any Gap; 
rhereas heretofore, when the ſame Hedge has been 
ade, and the Ditch ſcowered up, by a bad Work- 
an, there has been conſiderable Damage done b 
y Neighbours Cattle breaking into my Field, and 
ine into theirs, This is enough to ſhew the Value 
ff an ingenious Workman, or Hedger, whoſe Per- 
ections, were I here to deſcribe, would take me up 
ore Paper than at this Time I am willing to em- 
ploy, and therefore ſhall poſtpone his Character to 
nother Opportunity 3 in the mean Time, I have 
his to acquaint all Gentlemen with, who are Own- 
rs of incloſed Lands, or that may be incloſed, that the 
ountry I live in is juſtly famed for the beſt of Work- 
nen-hedgers, who are ſo valuable to Farmers, who 
ccupy incloſed Fields, that ſuch a one better de- 
rves ſix Pence, where a bad Workman does three 
Fence ; becauſe, whether it be well, or ill made, it 
equires to lie nine Years, at leaſt, before it can be 
nade again; and, if it is not well made at firſt, it 
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expoſes the Farmer to a great deal of Damage thy 
may happen in that Time. If Hundreds of Ge, 
tlemen, therefore, did but know, how profitahþ 
ſuch a good Workman would be to them, I an 
perſuaded, I ſhould have Letters in great Number 
{ent me to help them to ſuch, though they gave ex 
traordinary Wages for him. But, if J miſtake ng, 
the main Reaſon, why many Gentlemen do not ſe 
out for ſuch a good Workman-hedger, is, becau 
they have not a true Notion of the right Method 
planting and plaiſhing Hedges; this I am the mor 
ſanguine to believe, from what I myſalf have hear 
in ſeveral Parts where I have travelled. They har 
thought their Workmen made and plaiſhed Hedge 
in ample Order, when, I think I may fay, they ver 
of the worlt Sort. Therefore it behoves Perſon 
either to believe my Deſcription of a good Hedg 
or better to travel, and ſee thoſe that are mad, 
which exceed their own; and theſe, I preſume, | 
may ſay, are to be viewed in [Ter!ford/hire, when 
ſeveral Sorts of them may be ſeen in the great 
Perfection. The Alder, the Willow, the Sallon, 
the white Wood, the Poplar, and the Withy, i 
moory, or watery Grounds ; the Silver Beech, tit 
Horn Beech, the Maple, the Haſle, the Witch-En 
the Aſh, the Oak, and the black and white Thoms 
with ſeveral other Sorts, in drier Soils, where they git 
in great Variety of Beauty and Profit. And thereton, 
if any Gentleman pleaſes to ſend to me for a Serv 
that is capable of performing this excellent Work 
let him not grudge to give him ſome extraordinary 
Encouragement, becauſe a good Hedger may li 
a Foundation, at his firſt planting a Hedge in rigit 
Order, for producing a vaſt Profit afterwards, ev) 
perhaps, for Hundreds of Years to come; fot! 
Hedge well planted at firſt; and well managed affe. 
wards, may be prevented from ever being del.rojts 
by Age; becauſe there is a Way to be Practiſe 
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Man of Judgment, to rerew an old one in ſuch 
a Manner, that no Time need be loſt in ſuch its 
Renewal. Hence I am obliged to give Notice, that 
if any Perſon ſends to me for a Servant that can 
hedge, as well as do other Work, in the Farming 
Buſineſs, he ought to fend me a particular Account 
of the Nature of his Soil, and the Situation it lies in, 
that I may know the better how to make Choice 
of, and ſend him one that underſtands that, Sort of 
Hedging proper and ſuitable to his Land ; for there 
are moory or marſh Land Hedgers, Vale-hedgers, 
and Chillurn Hedgers : That is, there are ſome, who 
are ſo much uſed to work on their particular Sort 
of Hedges, that they can do no other rightly, For 
Example : A Vale-hedger is uſed to renew, or make 
his Hedges in the Way, they here call Backing it ; 
which is ſo much contrary to the Mode a Chilturn 
Hedge is made in, that he is a perfect Stranger to 
it. Again, a Chillurn Hedger is ſo much uſed to 
laying down his Hedge by Plaiſhes, that he is as 
oreat a Stranger to the Vale-mode, And, for the 
marſh or moory Land Hedger, he is better acquaint- 
ed with planting, and cutting up, or plaiſhing an 
Alder, a Withy, a Willow, or other Water-wood 
Hedge, than either of the other two. But, to come 
nearer the Matter, I muſt further obſerve, that it is 
not only Planting or Plaiſhing any of theſe Hedges, 
there is another main Article {till behind; and 
that is, how to cut the proper Wood out, and, 
afterwards, how to make the moſt of it to the 
Owner's greateſt Advantage. | 


Further Account of the Damage that the Gy. 
Vagrant does to the Farmer and Country in g 
neral.— It may, perhaps, be thought by ſome Per. 
ſons, that I here buſy my Pen in writing on to 
mean a Subject, when I write of, the Gypſy-Vz. 
orant, in Neglect of others of greater Importance: 
But, were they to live in the County of Heriſeri 
where I do, or in any of the Counties frequentel 
by theſe Cheats, I dare believe they would be d 
another Mind, and think it a moſt neceſſary Art. 
cle; which I chiefly write on to apprize our Leg. 
ſlators of the horrid Damage that the Farmer 
and Country, in general, ſuſtain by theſe arch 
Thieves travelling up and down it, as it were, in 
Maſquerade ; becauſe their Men appear only in 
the Night-time, unleſs it be in their Journeying: 
And, tho? their Women do it in the Day, yet iti 
under the Diſguiſe of their being only a Company 
of poor Women and Children, that beg to live c 


the Charity of good People; and that they my 


get the nearer Acceſs to the Perſons of both Maſter, 
Miſtreſs, and Servants, they wrap themſelves upn 
cold Weather, in a Blanket, and at the Door beg 
in a moſt ardent Manner; and, if this is not like u 
ſucceed, they alter their Language, and fall to tcl 
ing a little that is to happen in futuro, or Time to 
come; but, if they will give them a Bit of Money, 
they will tell them the Whole bf what good For 
tune is to befall them, with a deal of bombaſt Stuff 
that they are not at a Loſs to expreſs. But let ſuch 
know, that it is not in the Power of any wickel 
Perſon, to give an Account of any Thing that ſhall 
certainly come to pals ; no, this is not in the Po-. 
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er of the Devils themſelves, as the learned Author 


altogether confined to the Knowledge of the Al- 
mighty God, the Creator of all Things, and ſu- 
preme Governor of all Events, bleſſed be his Name 
for ever and ever. Amen. | | 

Of the Gypſy Cant, whereby they can talk on the 
Spot to their Comrades, for deceiving honeſt Perſons, 
with . the greater Subtlety. — This they do ofteneſt, 
when they are in Company with honeſt People, for 
a more knowing one to give his timely Advice to a 
more ignorant one; or to give Notice of a favour- 
able Opportunity to ſteal, or deceive, Sc. They 
partly for theſe Purpoſes make Ufe of an 1ri/þ or an 
Engliſh Cant. — A Houſe, they call a Ren; an Old 
Woman, a Moat; a Young one, a Bl; an Old 
Man, a Cove; a Juſtice, a Rumbeak; a Dog, a 
Buffer; Barn, a Skipper ; a Bed, a Pad; Sheets, a 
Slade; Liquor, Booze ; Milk, Jearm; Beans, Black 
Jack; Peaſe, Trundlers; Turneps, Nips ; Door, @ 
Jigges; Wheeze the Moate, and ſhe will tip the 
Lour; as much as to ſay, Beg dean, and you will 
get ſome Money; and a thouſand other Terms, in- 
vented to deceive, when they are in Company with 
honeſt People, that they may the more cleverly im- 
pole on them. 
A further Account of the Aftions of theſe wicked 
Gypſy Vagrants, — Theſe Gypſies ought, by no 


nor Town, becauſe they are not only a Nuſance to 
to the Farmer, but likewiſe to the Shop-keeper, as 
may appear by what follows : Both the Men and 
Women Gypſies confine not their villanous Acti- 
ons to the Farmer alone ; they extend them to all 
Places where they can find an Opportunity, As they 
have one, two, or more Horſes, or Mules, or Aſſes, 
commonly with them, they ſerve their Turn to 
bite the honeſt, ignorant Shop-keeper, 8 
ome 


of the Book of Apparitions well obſerves; but is 


Means, to be ſuffered to travel about the Country, 
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ſome in Country Towns: They go into a Shop 
and cheapen ſeveral Sorts of Goods, telling the ig- 
norant Maſter or Man, or his Maid-Servant, that 
they deal in ſelling of Linnen, Woollen, Ribbong, 
Garters, and other Sorts, and have a Licenſe for {6 
doing; and I have been told, that one in their 
Gang has had a true one that they take out for the 
Purpoſe, in order to cloak their Villany with the 
more Artifice ; for by this Means they pilfer ſome, 
while they are buying others, as being moſt of them 
Maſters of Sleight of Hand; and, for their greater 
Safety from being apprehended, they are always at 
Home, as making a Habitation under a Hedge, 
or in a Wood, Sc. when it does not ſuit their Con- 
veniency to houſe z where they hold Councils for 
executing, their, black Dcſigns, and are ſo readily ſup- 
plied with Proviſions, that their trained Dogs will 
ſeize and carry off the Booty of live Geeſe, Ducks, 
Hens, Chickens, Turkies, Sc. without ſuffering 
them to make a Noiſe ; as their Maſters will in the 
Nighc-time, when they rob Hen-rooſts, by putting 
up a Stick to the Hen's Belly ; and, by a little Puſh 
of it, the Poultry will deſcend on the Top of it, 
without the leaſt Cry; as I had the Relation of theſe 
and other Facts from a Woman that begged at 
my Door, who told me, ſhe travelled with ſome of 
them to ſee firſt if ſhe approved of their Society ( 
good one I will warrant you) but forſook their Com- 
pany in Diſlike. She told me, theſe Gypſies ſeldom 
ever marry, but live almoſt promiſcuouſly ; if a Man 
do not like his Female Partner, he gives her il 
Words, ar a Kick, and takes another. On the 6th 
Day of Zune, 1743, a Gypſy Fellow aſked my Far- 
rier the Way to Aylesbury, and he told him; but, 
in a few Hours after, he ſaw the ſame Fellow, at 
leſs than two Miles Diſtance (for Aylesbury was nine 
Miles) fiddling to ſome Gypſy Women in a Barn al 
Abbery, and aſked him why he aſked the Way t0 
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Aglesbury, and knew it as well as I, This he denied 


not, for his Queſtion was made to amuſe People, 
that they ſhould have the leſs Knowledge of their- 
Rendezvous. There was a Gang of theſe Gypſies met 
about the 18th of Fanuary, 1742, conſiſting of five 
Men, beſides many Women and Children, going into 
a large Wood of Beechen Trees, near High IWick- 
ham, in Bucks ; a Place that ſuits their Purpoſe beſt, 
and where they pitch their Canopy they lodge and 
keep Fire. Theſe had two Mules, and two Aſſes, 
with them, By all which Conveniences, they have 
the Opportunity of ſtealing Sheep, Lambs, and 
Poultry; and having got Wood enough, and Pri- 
vacy to their Deſire, in the Night- time they dreſs it 
in ſuch Cover, and enjoy themſelves on the Spoil of 
the Country, moſt commonly in a Dell-hole, or 
Chalk-pit, till, in a few Days, they remove their 
Quarters z for their Buſineſs is not to ſtay a longer 
Time in a Place, than it agrees with their Safety. 
This Woman told me, they live almoſt three Parts 
of the Year in Kent, Surry, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Berk- 
ſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and Hertfordſhire, but com- 
monly leave Kent a little while after Hopping-time 3 
for, if they travel and beg there, the People gene- 
rally throw it in their Teeth — Where is your Hop- 
Money, live on that — This Woman told me, ſhe 
has not ſeen ſuch a numerous Gang of Gypſies a 
long Time; for theſe, ſhe ſays, were nineteen in 
mall. There was a Crew of them of about ſixteen at 
u Cbaring, in Kent, that Jay ready for the Hopping- 
11 8 ><aſon ; but it happened that moſt of them fell 
-1 WF {ick of a Fever, and ſome of the Small-Pox, and 
* few died; for there was an old ſage Veteran in. 
ut, their Company, who fold her Gold Rings, and 
u raiſed all the Money ſhe could to defray their 
ine WF Charge, and keep them off the Pariſh ; for they 
duke all poſſible Care, to prevent that, leſt it bring 
1 MF fem under ſuch an Odium, as would ſoon ſpread 
ir), the 
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the Country, and prevent their future Travelling , 
She farther faid, that, had ſhe become one of their 
Society, ſhe muſt take an Oath to be true to them; 
and that if ſhe had ſo done, and proved falſe, in 
betraying or forfaking them, they would contrive 
ſome fly Way, or other, to be her Ruin, There 
were many of - them taken up, and- proſecuted, 
for Villanies at Salisbury. Northwood, near Dy). 
wich, uſ:d to be a great Reſort for theſe peſtiferou 
Vagrants. They ſeldom go in London, unleſs great 
Neceflity force them to it; which made one late 
venture to go into a Shop, and ſteal] ſome Ribbons ; 


but ſhe was heartily flogged for it in Tothill- Bride. 2 
<vell, Weſtminſter. She ſays, that the Boſwell's, the- * 
Draper's, and the Hilton's Gangs are much leſſened ir 
and decayed of late, by Hanging and Tranſporta- Wi tt 
tions; for it is theſe ubiquitarian counterfeit E. WF S 
gyplians, that have great Opportunities to ſteal o 
Horſes, and other Things; becauſe they are always WF N 
upon the Tramp, as the Chief of them did, who li 
was lately hanged at Aylesbury for Horſe-ſtealing ; p 
and, I hope, if the Vagrant Law 1s amended, that WW al 
it may be made more ſevere than ever, againl 
this Sort of. cheating, thieving Vagabonds i in Par- D 


ticular ; who, under the Cloak of aſking Charity, 
commit Thouſands of Robberies, as being a moſt 
ſubtle, intriguing, wicked Crew. 
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The Copy of a Letter for furniſhing a Gentle: 
man with Beechen and Witch Elm-Sets, 


I. January 23, 1743. 
Bſerving in your laſt Monthly Book for Febru- 
ary, that you have good Beech- ſets to diſpoſe 
of at one Shilling and Six- pence per Hundred, I 
defire you would ſend me de Handred of thern, 
and alſo five Hundred Witch-Elm Sets by the — 
Waggon, which every Tueſday and Friday Morn- 
ing calls at the following Places near you, viz, at 
the Crow, kept by Fey Dudley, at St. Alban's, at 
Seven o*Clock ; at the Bell in Market-ſtreet, at Ten 
o'Clock ; and the Half Moon, at Dunſtable about 
Noon. The Price of them, and the Charge of De- 
livery to the. Carrier, ſhall be paid as ſoon as you 
pleaſe within London, or returned by the Carrier to 
any Place on the Road. 5 
1 am your humble Servant. 


Direct the Sets to Mr. in — Salop; and lei 
me have a Line of Advice. 


The Authors Auſawer. 


SIX, 

T HE Beech-ſets I can get and ſend you in 
great Perfection; but the Witch-Elm Sets I 
cannot promiſe you. TI have lately ſent great Num- 
bers of valuable Sets to Gentlemen, and, if I can 
meet with the Elm Sort, will ſend them among the - 
Beech-ſets. Therefore, if you pleaſe, I will ſend 
you one Thouſand of Beech-ſets ; and, as you have 
been ſo judicious to inform me of the Time and the 
Day your Carrier paſſes throagh Dunſtable, 1 ſhall 
| take 
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take Care to draw them in ſuch due Time, that they 
ſhall arrive with you in a freſh moiſt Condition, 
which is the Life of Tranſplanting ; but as I can. 
not be certain of the exact Days, I ſhall deliver 
them, becauſe Gf the Chance of froſty Weather, 
it muſt be left to me to do it by the firſt ſafeſt Op. 
portunity. Pleaſe therefore to — for one 
Thouſand of Beech-ſets by yout Carrier, and et 
him leave it in Mr. Tibbet's Hands, at the Haſf 
Moon at Dunſtable, to be paid me on Delivery of 
them, and you vill oblige, 


era + I 


Sir, Your moſt obedient humble Servant | 


Little Gaddeſden, W. EL, 
29 Jan. 1743. | 


A Second Copy of a Letter from the ſame Gentleman 


Salop, Feb. 6. 1743. 

SIX, 
_ Received yours relating to the Beech- ſets, of 
I which I defire you would ſend me a Thouſand, 
ſince you have no "Witch-Elm left. According to 
your Dircctions I have this Day paid „being 
the Sum you charge for them to our Carrier, Who, 
left the fame Man who goes this Journey ſhould not 
drive that Waggon, by which the Sets are to come, 
is to leave the Money with the. Landlord, at the 
Half- Moon at Dunſtable to be paid you on the De- 
livery of the Sets. Iam, 


Sir, your bumble Servant. 
The Author's Remarks on this Gentleman' s Letters 


Ccording to this Gentleman's Directions, | 

ſent him a Thouſand Beech- ſets in fine freſt 
Order to Dunſtable, on the 20th. Day of Februar), 
1743 


Ss * * 


- 
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1743, for his planting them in his Park in Shrop- 


ſire 3 which leads me to take Notice of the good 


Notions this fore ſighted Gentleman entertained on 
reading the valuable Service Beech Trees are of to 
Deer, Swine, and Poultry, but moſt of all to the 
firſt ; who thereupon forthwith ſent to me for Sets 
of the ſame, which he was very right in doing, 
becauſe the freſh Sets that I ſent him, under proper 
Management, will run into Trees with great Expe- 
dition. And, that they may grow the faſter, I ſent 
ſuch Directions with them, that, if duly obſerved, 
will forward their Growth at a prodigious Rate ; 
for, unleſs a proper Aid is applied to them in their 
firſt Shooting, and infant Growth, the Sets will loſe 
a great deal of Time, which will be prevented by 
what I adviſed him to make Uſe of; for I have 
planted Thouſands in my own Ground for making 
Trees; and, from the Succeſs I have met with, am 
enabled to adviſe all that buy Sets of me, how they 
may enjoy the ſame. And what I have further to 
remark is, that this Gentleman had not only Rea- 
ſon- to plant Beech-ſets for their !growing into fine 
large Trees; but he had an Eye to their produ- 
cing of that excellent Seed, called Beech-Maſte, 
which yields Abundance of Oil, of a moſt ſalubri- 
ous Nature, to Deer in particular; for the Oil of 
theſe. Kernels, in the cold wet Winter Seaſons, warms 
their Stomachs, and prevents the ill Effects of the 
raw, phlegmatic, - flaſhy Graſs, that oftentimes 
cauſes the Breed of the Rot, or Red-Water, in their 
Bodies, that occaſions the Death of Thouſands of 
theſe valuable Animals, eſpecially where the Ground 
they feed on is of a clayey, or other ſtiff, wettiſh 
Nature, that lodges Rains, and thereby much con- 
tributes to the Deer's Deſtruction. This Maſte is 
likewiſe of a moſt nouriſhing Nature, inſomuch 
that it ſerves as Part of the Subſiſtence both of Red 
and Fallow Deer, during ſeveral of the Winter 
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Months, and thereby helps out the Scarcity d 
Graſs and Hay, and the more where Swine and 
Poultry are not admitted to feed amongſt them; 
for Hogs are ſo voracious of this Food, that t 
will in a little Time fat on it, if it is a plentify 
Maſte Year, which it commonly is, every ſecond q 
third Year at moſt, I know a Gentleman, who*s 
Park abounds with many Beech-Trees, keeps: 
Thouſand Head of Red and Fallow Deer, that in 
ſuch a Maſte Year receive a great deal of their Sub. 
ſiſtence from it; and ſo do near half a Hundred 
of his Swine, as well as many wild Turkies, that 
ſometimes perch on theſe Trees, yet do not ftray þ 
far, but he enjoys the Benefit of them : So that 
here is a double Profit to be expected from planting 
Beech-ſets, one from the Wood, and the other from 
the Fruit; and this for a Trifle Charge at firſt, in 
Compariſon of the vaſt Returns theſe Sets may 
make in a few Years ; for, if theſe and their young 
Trees are nouriſhed with an agreeable prolific AF 
ſiſtance beſides the Earth, they will grow up in half 
the Time they uſually dp in their wild Growth, 
Wherefore it highly concerns Gentlemen, whok 
Land is proper for it, and who have Convenienc 
for the ſame, ta plant the Silver Beechen Set, that 
will arrive to a Tree ſeveral Years ſooner, and with 
much more Certainty than Maſte will, though they 
are carried to a great Diſtance, as I ſhall further 
obſerve by and by. —— This Gentleman was like. 
wiſe highly in the right, in ordering me to ſend 
him Witch-Elm Sets, for the great Convenience 
and Profit they produce. It it a very valuable Tre 
in Parks, becauſe it grows a, great Pace, and ver 
large in a moiſt Soil, or rather in a Loam, betwe 
wet and dry (for this will flouriſh wherever tit 
common Elm does) and becauſe it has a thick pl 
fant, ſpongy, ſoft Rind on its Body, Arms, and 
T wigs, which renders it ſuch an agreeable Broup 
4 FOE Re at 
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or Food for Deer, in hard Weather eſpecially, that 
they will greedily feed on its Boughs or Twigs that 
are cut off for this Purpoſe, and love it ſo much, 
that they will almoſt eat up a ſmall Stick of it; and 
though this Tree does not yield any Fruit, yet it 
ſupplies it very much by the quick Growth of its 
Shoots, that are cut off for Brouſe, and for the nou- 
riſhing heathful Qualities of its Bark, that ſerves to 
dry up the ſuperfluous Moiſture of their Bodies, and 
at the ſame Time, as I ſaid, furniſhes them with 
the Change of a beloved Food. This very ſer- 
viceable Tree may, for thefe Purpoſes, be planted 
in Rows for making ornamental Viſtoes and 
Walks, or in other ages z and therefore it will be 
very well worth any Perſon's While, who has a Con- 
yeniency of planting this Tree in Parks, or incloſed 
Fields, to do it with Expedition. And, though I 
cannot furniſh Witch-Elm Sets to any Perſon this 
Year, yet I hope to have Plenty of them another. 
But, to be more compleat in furniſhing a Park with 
neceſſary Trees for the Service of Deer, there ought 
to be a ſufficient Number of Horſe-cheſnut Trees 
planted, that their large Nuts may ſerve as Part of 
the Deer's Subſiſtence; for theſe Trees, where they 
arrive to a large Head, will bear conſiderable Quan- 
tities of theſe Horſe-cheſnuts, that the Deer will 
eat; and, as they are of a bitteriſh Taſte, I ſuppoſe 
they may at the ſame Time become, in ſome De- 
gree, an Antidote to, or Remedy for the Worms. 


But this is not all: The Horſe-cheſnut Tree, having 
oF 2 molt light Wood, grows with great Expedition, 
*in either wet or dry Soils, and yields to their Owner 
nc a charming Sight in the Spring and Summer-time, 
by their large verdant Leaves, and fine white large 
Bell Flowers, that perfume the ambient Air with 


fragrant Odours, afford a moſt pleaſant Shade 
and Shelter in ſultry Seaſons, as they ſtand in Rows, 
and compoſe noble Viſtoes and Walks. Now it is 

; not 
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not too late to plant any of theſe Sets or Trees; 
March generally gives us a good Opportunity fx 
this Purpoſe ; and, if it is a dry March, it is on 
planting them in a right Manner, and then there! 
no Danger of their growing well, Tet the Weathe 
be how it will ; for this chief Reaſon it is, that | 
always ſend, with the Sets or Trees I furniſh to any 
Perſon, ample Directions for their planting, and 
cauſing them to run into a quick Growth, being 
ſure Method that never fails making Trees groy 
large in a litde Time. A Proof of which I ſhey 
to any Perſon, that will be pleaſed to come and ſe 
conſiderable Numbers of divers Sorts of Standard 
Fruit-trees, growing in ſeveral of my Arable and 
Meadow incloſed Fields; which generally not onh 
yield me an annual Profit, by their Fruit, but 
ſerve likewiſe to ſhade and ſhelter my Cattle in the 


Hot and cold Seaſons of the Year. 


The Copy of a Letter ſent to this Author, for rec 
mending a Ploughman Servant. 


SIX, ä 

Underſtand you are a Perſon that takes a great 

deal of Care and Pains to do the World Service 
in many Branches of Huſbandry ; and among the 
reſt, to help Gentlemen to Ploughmen, capable d 
performing what they are hired for. This there. 
fore is to deſire you will ſend me one that can ad 
as ſuch, and that knows how to buy and fell Cu- 
tle, and manage a large Farm. Pleaſe to let me 
have an Anſwer, as ſoon as you can, to 


Sir, your humble Servant, 


20 Decem. To Mr. Ellis, at Lit- © 
tle Gaddeſden, near Hemp» 


ſtead in Hertfordſhire, 
Flt 


— 
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The Aut bor's Anſwer, 


SIR, Little Gaddeſden, Decem. 2. 1743. 


N anſwer to yours, this is to infotm you, that I 
have pitched on a Man, that, I think; is capable 
Jof giving you Satisfaction, in the Diſcharge of what 
heundertakes. I do aſſure you, he has the good Cha- 
rater of the Country about him, for an excellent 
Ploughman 3 one that underſtands to buy and fel] 


, Cattle, plaiſh Hedges, thraſh and clean Corn, ſow, 
c reap, and mow, and do moſt, or all Work belong- 
* ing to a Farm; for he has been brought up in a 
ih large Farm, and lived all his Life where a great 


deal of Buſineſs has been done ; is a ſober Fellow, 
wW given to Swearing, and Raking about, and, I 
think, he 1s one that will make you a compleat Ser- 
yant, becauſe he has acted as the Head, or Chief 
one, this two or three Years paſt in a Farm of a 
Hundred a Year, I am very tender in my Recom- 
'mendation of a Servant, as well knowing my Repu- 
tation lies at Stake ; but, was it my own Caſe, I 
would venture upon this Youngſter, who am, 


eat 

Sir, your moſt obedient humble Servant, 

b The Copy of a Second Letter from the ſame Gentleman. * 

N F 5 January 2. 1743. 
Received yours, dated the 27th of December, and 


1 1 am pleaſed to find, that you are very modeſt 
In your Recommendation of the Man you think will 
ſerve. I would have one that ſhould anſwer the 
Character that you have given in your Book. I 
would therefore hope you have taken Care to ac- 
quaint him, what it is that I ſhall expe& from him, 
which you can eaſily do, by reading over to him 
1; ur own Character of a Ploughman ; for _ a 

| an, 
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Man, if he be diligent, and no other, will rend 
Dr the whole Management q 


himſelf agreeable, 
the Farm will lie upon him. As to the Wage 


you mention, I am willing to give, on Conditi 


that the Man, by his Performance, anſwers yay 
Character. He may come and = for two or thre 
Months, during which Time his Wages ſhall go a, 
and we ſhall both be capable of making a Judgment 
The half Guinea, with your Charges, ſhall be gin 
you, with Thanks for your Trouble. If there b. 
any further Occaſion of Writing, let me hear th 
next Poſt ; if not, I ſhall expect to ſee the young 


Man in eight-or ten Days at fartheſt, I am, 


Your obliged humble Servant. 


P. S. I have thought it proper to acquaint you, thi 
the Man, I hire, is to ſerve the Right Hon. the Ear 
of at — in | 


This young Man was hired accordingly, and 
when the Gentleman ſaw and examined him, be 
gave him larger Wages, than he demanded, and a 
the ſame Time ſent me a Gratuity for my Troubk 
and Charges. . f | 
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THE 


Modern Husbandman: 


OR THE 


PRACTICE of FARMING: 


As it is now carried on by the moſt Accurate 
FARMERS in ſeveral Counties of EncLanp. 


For the Month of May. 


Containing the following Particulars : 


V I Z. 

I. Of Proucns and PLow- [ VIII. Of BuTTxx, 

ING. IX. Of Hoss. 
II. Of BARLEY, WREAT, X. Of SHEEP. 
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For the Month of May. 


N this Monthly Treatiſe of the 
Sd MoDERN HUSBANDMAN, I be- 
gin with thoſe moſt uſeful Arti- 
ces, Plowing and Sowing ; and 
intend to purſue the ſame Method 
throughout the whole Work ; and theſe, as they 
are now performed by the moſt judicious Far- 
mers for a Livelihood, in the ſeveral Operations 
of Broad, Bout, Ridge, and Drill-work, by the 
Two-wheel, One-wheel, Foot, and Three-wheel, 
md Pulley Drill-ploughs, Horſe-breaks and 
Heins, &c. Of all which I ſhall be the more 
A parti- 
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| particular, becauſe. no Author has ever yet pub 
3 liſhed the common practical Ways of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, as they have been, and are at. this Time, 
| in De: Which I could not do, had I not travel. 
led ſeveral Years for informing my Fudgment, 
by making Obſervations on the numerous Objett; 
that preſented them ſelves to my View, as well a; 
converfing and correſponding with Gentlemen, 
Farmers, and others; by «ohich, with the tuen. 
ty-four Years Experience in the Management if 
my own Farm, and the Knowledge of my Neigh- 
bours and Country's Practice, I am enabled t 
| compoſe Monthly Books of Facts, without being 
beholden to a Maſs of uncertain Theory. Apr 
culture began with the World, and was the En. 
payment of its firſt Inbabitant, who aas to get 
bis Bread by the Sweat of his Brows : Therefore, 
as to its Antiquity, it, undoubtedly, may be date 
from Adam, who was placed in the terreſirid 
Paradiſe for cultivating it, and enjoying iti 
Fruits by the Help of the Spade, Plough, e 
other Inſtrument : An Invention not fince altoge- 
ther found out by fortuitous Accidents, as ſum 
have vainly conjectured, almoſt into a Notion of 
Certainty. But, waving infignificant Niceties of 
Diſpute, it muſt be owned, that the Improvement 
of Agriculture, within theſe very few Years lu 
paſt, bas made our Britain and Ireland exceed al 
Countries in this Science; and happy fer us it i 
jo, fince, as the World grows older and more ft 
pulated, the good Providence of God has wiſe) 
| contrived it, that, with Neceſſity, Wiſdom ſhould 
be given to Men to find out Ways and a ; 
Y 
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apply it. And, .as nothing can more contribute 
to this great End, than to refreſh and fertiliſe 
our Mother Earth in the quickeſt and cheapeſt 
Manner, it is moſt true, that the Plough can 
anfver this Purpoſe beyond all other Inventions. 
And, as the Creator. has been pleaſed to make this 
World abound with different Earths and Situa- 
trons, it is incumbent on the Farmer to furniſh 
bimſelf with that Sort, which beſt ſuits the Na- 
ture of his Land. Hence it is, that the Wheel- 
flough, or any of the Drill-kind, is as uſeleſs in 
fome Vales, as the Foot-plough is in- ſome dry 
fony Grounds of the Chilturn : For, though the 
Sol and Seed be good, the Manure plenty, and 
all other neceſſary Contingencies are compleatly 
furmſhed ; yet, if the Plouing-Part is not per- 
formed in due Order, our Return at Harveſt 
will, in Courſe, be the leſs, Wherefore, as God 
provides for many good Things of this World, by 
the Labours of the Plaugbman, it is our neceſſary 
Bufineſs to find out all poſſible Improvements rela- 
ting thereunto ; as the late dreadful Scarcity 
of Corn, &c. in 1740, ts a moſt <voful, but plain 
Proof of. The Labours of a Country Life will 
nie in our Eſteem, if, befides their Agreeable- 


% fo our Nature and Frame, we confider them 
e Source of all the Wealth of the Nation: 


Trade and Commerce, which are efeemed the 
two greateſt Fountains of national Wealth, cannot 


„eve Place, but in the Foundation of this original 
ly "4 natural Employment. Agriculture not only 
1d 8 miſhes Wealth to a Nation, but Hands alſo 


le and willing to defend it, and is, perhaps, the 
A: 2 beſt 
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beſt Nurſery of good Soldiery in the World ; and 


fition averſe to civil Tumult and offenſyve War; 


ſo far above her: But it riſes flill higher, and 


conclude this Preface with giving you only a Hint 


the Country Life, which thus qualifies Men for 
neceſſary Defence, naturally introduces a Diſps. 


The Occafion over, their Swords eafily convert 
into Plough-ſhares, and their Spears into Prin- 
ing-hooks, Agriculture was, perhaps, the Po. 
rent, of all thoſe Sciences, Arts, and Empl. 
ments, which bave fince carried their Head 


reads continual Lectures, not only in Speculating, 
but Practical Philoſophy ; it conducts to Mora- 
lity, and every ſocial Virtue ; and enforces a dit 
Regard to, and Dependance on the Supreme Be- 
ing; in which conſiſts the Eſſence of Religion. Al. 
to the chief Particulars in this, and in the El- 
ven Monthly Books that are to follow, they are 
too many to be mentioned here ; therefore I ſhall 
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of a very few of them, as follows, viz.---Tit 
Article of Suckling Houſe-lambs, I am ſenfible, 
has been wrote on by Mr. BRADLEY ; by ny. 
Account, it may be carried on by theſe Farmers, 
who never 2 the Buſineſs performed in their 
Life, and that in the moſt profitable Manner, by 
cauſing Eues to take Ram at any Time, and 
lamb twice a Near; whereby ſeveral Cities and 
great Towns will undoubtedly, and in a litt 
Time, be ſupplied with that dainty Food Hoiuſ:- 
lamb all the Year, as is done at London. Tit 
like Profit may be had by the Fleſh of ſuckimg 
Calves, which, by ſeveral artificial Ways, na 
be made very white, and ſoon fat, The 1 

| Vented, 
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wnted, Tight, Three-wheel and Pulley-ploughs, 
which plow, ſow, and harrow, all at a Time, 
with only one, or two Horſes at moſt ; and the 
Horſe-bregk and Dutch Hough, ubicb, in a few 
Weeks after, is to follow it, are ſuch ſerviceable 
Infruments, that, I am ſire, Thouſands would 
have, if they knew their Benefits in all dry 
Lams, or in any other Soil, where a Drill can 
be rightly made, and the Owner's Cunveniency 
will allow of it, for ſowing Thetches, Peaſe, 
Horſe-beans, Nidney-beans, Barley, Wheat, &c. 
therein, as it is now done by Farmers for a Live- 
ld. In February, 1738, I ſent the Three- 
wheel Drill. plougb and Hor je-break into York- 
ſhire, to @ Gentleman who has fince expreſſed 
himſelf with Abundance of Satisfaction. Like- 
wiſe the Improvement of Hop-plantations by the 
ne- invented Prong-plough, Hough-plough or 
Sheim, Prong-ſpade, Prong-hough, and Beck- 
bough, as they are frequently uſed by ſome of the 
moſt ingenious Huſbandmen, to their great Ad- 
vantage. The invaluable Recerpt, to prevent 
Sheep's Rotting in the worſt Ground, I learned 
of a Farmer, who ſaved a Flock of three hundred 
by it, when all his Neighbours Sheep died in the 
ſame Soil and Situation; being a Remedy ſo eaſy 
to come by, that it may be had in moſt Villages 
for about a Penny Charge, which is enough to ſe- 
cure a Sheep's Health fix Months. Several Ways 
to make a Cow take Bull at any Time, and ſtand 
to it, according to the Cheſhire, Suffolk, and 
other Practice. To make Butter in the fiveeteſt 
Manner, after a Methgd approved of by the 
Royal 
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| Royal Society: Alſo to prevent its being taint. 
ed by Leaves, or other rank Food; and likewi 17 
a Way to make it preſently, without Churning , 

with many other valuable Secrets relating to th 

Dairy. To make many Sorts of Cheeſe. Infal. 

libly to prevent the Nys Deſtroying young, eedlin 

Turneps for Tawo-pence an Acre Charge in a 

Weathers, and to cauſe the Seed to ſprout ina 

very little Time after it is ſown, in the drig 

Seaſon. To hinder the Slug's doing Miſchief u 
young Turneps, Savoys, Flax, &c. in ary, 1 
wet Weather, without the Help of Soot, Lime, 
Tobacco-fand, or other powdered Application. J. 

keep off the Damage of Field-fowls from Turne- 

feed, new-ſown Corn, or Fruit-trees, at an 
Diftance from a Houſe, by a Mixture of cheq) 

Ingredients. To ſow Barky in April, and yet be 

as forward as that ſown in March; and to in. 
creaſe a Crop for Six-pence an Acre Charge, 
without the Help of Nitre, by which the Damage 

of Froſts, Chills, and Droughts are moſtly pre- 

vented ; and which will keep off the Spoil of 

Worms, both in this Grain, and new-ſown Wheat, 

To cure Diſtempers in Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, 
as practiſed by Farmers. To keep off the Breed 
of the Caterpillar from young Turneps, ile, 
Cabbages, and other Plants. To prevent the 

Garget, or any other Inflammation, in a Cw 
Bag, and to increaſe and ſweeten ber Milt by a 
cheap Drink. given but twice to a Cow, as it i 
done in common by the Dairy Farmers in a cer- 

tain Gunty. A new Method to ſupply the Liſs 
of woild Pheaſants by breeding them tame, as it 

ti 
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3; nw done by ſeveral Farmers for faying their 
Rents, and is à vaſt and cheap Improvement. 
How to deftroy the Fox, Badger, Polecat, and 
other Field Fowls, that are pernicious to the 
Farmer, by new and eaſy Ways. To keep Eggs 
perfettly ſound two Years for no Charge, 6 that, 
at the End of that Time, they may be ſet under 
Hens, as well as new-laid ones, The Culture of 
Canary, Coriander, and Carraway-ſeed, Teaſels, 
the great-beaded Poppy, and Du ar f ws A 
ſure and moſt cheap Way to prepare Wheat-ſeed 
ow preventing ſmutty Ears, keeping off the 
Vern, and caufing a greater Increaſe, by ſeve- 
ral new Ways, without the Help of Brine, or 
Stale, To breed that delicate, large, hardy Foul, 
the Buſtard, as tame as common Turkies in a 
Farm-yard, at the ſame Trouble and Charge, 
but for three Times the Profit. An Account of 
ſeveral Impofutions practi ſed in the Sale of Cows, 
Horſes, &c. And that very uſeful, but copious, 
Account of raifing Plantations of proper Fruit- 
trees ; with a Thouſand other curious and profit- 
able Matters (never before publiſhed) which this 
and my other Monthly Books will contain, from 
the Experience of myſelf, Neighbours, and many 
others ; who, undoubtedly, have been at great 
Expence and Labour in finding them cut, and 
lich, thus, may be enjoyed for a trifle Cot. 
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N. B. I furniſh any Perſon with the Yu 
7eheel Drill-plough, Hor je-break, and othe 
Inſtruments uſually employed in Far. 
ing, to any Part of Great-Britain or I. 
land, at reaſonable Rates; and anſwe 
all Letters, provided Poitage is paid 9 
my Houſe. 
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CHAP. t 
Of Ploughs and Plowing. 


JO chat have not begun Fallowing 
el in laſt Month, fail not to do it in 
cis. In the Chilturn or Hilly 
Country, it ow be performed with 
| the two Wheel ſingle Fallow-Plough, 


with the two Wheel double Plough, 
with the Turnriſe-Plough, and with thrce Sorts of 
one Wheel Ploughs, Sc. In the Va'e, or low 
Grouhds they uſe but two Sorts, The Swing- 
Plough, and the Foot-Plough : Of theſe I ſhall 
give particular Accounts, as follows: | 

And firſt I ſhall begin with the two Wheel ſingle 
Fallow-Plough ; of which there are ſeveral Sorts 
now in Uſe, One is called the Hertfordſbire- 
Plough, whoſe Aſhen-beam is nine Feet long, its 
iron Share four Feet, four Inches in Length, and 
made with two Mortaiſes, weighing about 50/6, 
which by the Help of a broad Board ſo fortifies it, 
that it is ſtrong enough, with its pecked Point, to 
plow through the moſt ſtony Land in this Country, 
1 | 'B | whole 


2 Of Ploughs and Plowing. 
whoſe dry Gravels, tenacious Clays, and latge 
Flints, very often try its Strength, and ſometime 
break it; for which Reaſon we are frequently oblj. 
ged to draw with four, five, and fix Horſes, whg 
find Work enough to manage an Acre and an half 
in a Day in dry Seaſons. The clough-man alſo it 
very often hard put to it, {becauſe he muſt be both 
an able and ſkilful one, to hold this Plough in ſuch 
Weather and Ground in the Fallow-time : When 
the Stones cauſe the Handles to jirk and ſtrain him 
to that Degree, as defies an ordinary Work- man to 
do it as it ſhould be; and thus in ſome of our hard 
gravelly Lands, they will wear out two or three 
Points in one Day, which coſt fix Pence each. It 
Land-Wheel is 21 Inches wide, and its Thorough 
Wheel 24 Inches, and is drawn by Horſes in a 

double Row. | 
The two Wheel double Hertfordſhire Plough. This 
has two broad Boards, two Shares, two Coulter, 
and but one Beam; but I ſhall here decline the 
particular Deſcription of it, becauſe I have amply 
done it in my laſt Monthly Book, Page 97, where 
you may ſee its excellent Uſes, which, if thorough 
ly known to the World, would invite many Far- 
mers and Gentlemen: to ſend for them at twice 
their preſent Coſt. And as I have had ſeveral 
Letters of late for this Purpoſe, to know firſt hoy 
much the Price of one is, F ſhall here, to fave the 
like Trouble, ſet it down, viz. The Wood Work 
of the bare Plough, excluſive of any Part of the 
Wheel Carriage, will coſt 16 5s. The Iron Work 
. of only the two Shares, two Coulters and Hooks, 
will coſt 4d. per Pound, weighing in all near job. 
fo that the Plough alone will coſt 40s. and as for 
the Wheel Carriage, it may be had in many Coun 

ties where the Plough Part cannot. 

Turnriſe-Plough. This is alſo a two Wheel ſin- 
gle Plough, and far lighter than the laſt, * 
| | ovg 
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Of Ploughs and Plowing — 3 


though its Wheels are higher, its Share is leſs 
than eighteen Inches long, being made with a 
round Socket and Point, weighing ten or fifteen 
Pounds, has no broad Board, but inſtead thereof, 
4 roundiſh moveable wooden Turnriſe, about four 
Inches Diameter and a Yard long, which, at every 
Land's-End, the Plough-Boy ſcrapes in wettiſh 
Weather, and ſhifts in leſs than a Minute to the 
other Side, whereby it will plow a Field without 
Hentings, and Loſing Time and Labour to go 
round its Work, as all our Hertfordſhire Ploughs 
are obliged to do, and is alſo of ſo clever and ſtrong 
a Make, that it will out- do ours in plowing among 
large rocky Stones, and entering the Earth deeper, 
by the Help of its round Share and Timber; which 
is ſo very ſerviceable, that I heard of an obſtinate 
Farmer, who going out of our County, to live to- 
wards Orford in Kent, would make Uſe of no other 
than our broad Board-Plough, till he run himſelf 
out of ſeveral hundred Pounds : But at laſt being 
perfuaded to lay it by, and work only with the 
Turnriſe Sort, as his Neighbours did, he recovered 
his Loſſes ; and the Reaſon they aſſigned me for 
his Running out was, that, his Farm being a very 
deep Mould, our Hertfordſbire Plough would not 
go deep enough to extirpate the Roots of Weeds, 
and raiſe the beſt Earth, which the Turnriſe would 
effectually do. This Inſtrument is likewiſe moſt 
ſerriceable in plowing the Sides of ſteep Hills, 
which it will do the beſt of all others, becauſe it 
plows the Ground all one Way, that no Sort what- 
lever beſides can perform ſo well; and is of 
the greater Uſe, by Reaſon the making of Hent- 
ings, and Plowing two Ways, according to the 
common Method of round Work, will not here 
anſwer the Farmers Purpoſe. In ſhort this well in- 
vented Machine will plow up their hard Chalks, 
bravels, and ſtony Clays in Fallow Scaſon, better 

B 2 than 


4 Of Ploughs and Pleming. 
than any other Sort whatſoever, and will perforh 
round Work, or any other Operation, that a Fa. 
low Wheel-Plough is uſed to do. There are al 
ſome of theſe with a flat Chiſſel Point about tw 
Inches wide. 

The Fockey, or Flemiſh, 2 ˙ heel fingle Plough. 
Is uſed in Fallow and other Seaſons in ſandy and 
light Loams, having only its ſingle Staple for x 
Handle, by which the Plough-man wholly guide 
it by one Hand, and at the ſame time with the 
Help of a ſmall Cord or Line, which he faſtens g 
the Horſes Bits, he drives two Horſes a-breaſt, and 
one before, and ſometimes three in a-breaſt, bu 
commonly only two, all Day long without the 
Help of a Boy; and that in performing moſt Som 
of plowing, being a much lighter Inſtrument than 
all others that I ever ſaw of the Wheel Sort. It 
turn up Beam being about ſix Feet and a half long: 
Its flat winged iron Share weighing about eight 
Pounds, being a Foot in Length, made to put on 
a Socket of Wood, and held ſteady by an iron 
Hook from the Beam, with-a broad Board of Wood, 
but generally with a thin hammered Iron one, 
where there is a weak Team: But if it is a ſtrong 
Team, they have of late got into the Uſe of one 
made of Caſt Iron, that coſts about ſix Shillingy, 
and will wear many Years. This light ſhort Plough 
is drawn by a high Carriage, whoſe Wheels are 
above two Feet Diameter, ſometimes ringed with 
Iron, and ſometimes with intire Wood lapped round 
the Spoke; and though this has but very lately 
come into uſe in England, yet it has in many Places 
ſupplanted the Foot-Ploughs that were in uſe be- 
fore this. 

The one Wheel Glouceſterſhire fingle Fallow-Plough. 
— This, though it has been in Gloucefterſpire, and 
elſewhere, ſome Time, is but lately introduced among 
our Farmers, as being much lighter than * ” 
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Of Pleughi and Plowing. 7 


Wheel Fallow-Plough both in its Wood and Iron 


Work, has a Share with only one Mortaiſe, has 
two fixed Handles, a Yard long each, which, with 
its ſingle Wheel, joined to the Beam near its fore 
End, keeps its pecked Share from entering the 
Ground too deep, and makes 1t turn eaſy at the 
Land's-End; all which Conveniencies ſave one 
Horſe in four, in Compariſon of the two Wheel 
Hertfordſhire Fallow-Plough : In ſhorr, this one 
Wheel Plough, which is drawn by Horſes in length, 
differs from ſome of the Foot-Ploughs only in its 
Wheel, whoſe Diarneter is abaut eighteen Inches, 
and will perform various Warks in our Chilturs 
Lands'; but its Wheel 1s very apt to overturn, and 
thus becomes troubleſome to the Ploughman, ſo 
that now it is in leſs Repute than before. 
Overcheek one Wheel Plough. This new invented 
Plough is alſo worked with one Wheel, of about a 
Foot Diameter in the Clear, that turns round di- 
rely. under, tho? at ſome Diſtance from the Beam: 
It performs well in ſandy, ſtony Lands, becauſe its 
Socket Share is fixed on a round Piece of Wood, 
and goes ſteady : It is alſo uſed in chalky Grounds 
to great Advantage, becauſe it proves a light Plough 
after the Horſes, We are Strangers to this Inſtru- 
ment in Hertfordſbire, but I have ſeen ſeveral of 
theſe, as well as the Under Cheek-Ploughs, uſed in 
a certain County that I have travelled through this 
Summer 1738, Undercheek one M beel-Plougb. — 
This differs from the Overcheek Sort, only by a 
little Alteration in its Make, ſome have one, and 
ſome the other, even in the ſame Pariſh. One 
will not clog in dirty Weather ſo ſoon as the other, 
and therefore preferred by ſome z they are both 
pretty Sorts of Ploughs ; but more of theſe two in 

next Month. 
The Foot-Plough. — Of this there are ſeveral 
Sorts, one with a ſtraight Beam, between eight and 
| nine 
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nine Feet long at Chefterford, near Saffron- Malin 
that I have ſeen drawn by two Horſes in a- b 
in a light loamy Ground, and drove only by th 
Ploughman without a Boy, by the Help of a foy 
Horſe Coach Whip, whoſe Thong and Laſh] 
meaſured to be above nine Feet. But the com. 
mon Sort of Foot-Plough has its Beam a litth 
bending towards the End, of about ſix Feet long, 
a broad Share, and is uſed chiefly in ridging yp 
Vale Lands, and caſting them down. This, for 
its extraordinary Lightneſs, of late is drawn by to 
and three Horſes in Length, in our Chilturn, gn. 
velly, and ſtony Grounds z becauſe, by the Hel 
of a pecked Share, it ſaves the Draught of one 
Horſe in four, which we are obliged to uſe for the 
fame Work with our two Wheel Plough. 

The ſingle Mortaiſed Foot-Plough is uſed in our 


Chilturn, ſtony Grounds, to draw out the Sleeving 5 
and Ridge Thoroughs of the Wheat-Stitch, and Wi 1; 


which is immediately followed by the Wheel Wheat 
Stitch Plough, that hents up and finiſhes the Stitch; 
and why the Foot-Plough does not perform the u 
whole Work, is, becauſe it is apt to wabble, and not Will ;, 
go fo ſtraight as the Wheel one; yet this may be Ne 
contrived to go more ſteady and even, if it is made ˖ 
with two Mortaiſes and a pecked Share, as ſome Ne 
have them. Others for this Purpoſe, inſtead of Bi 
an iron Foot, have a {mall iron Wheel, about fix , 
Inches Diameter, that cauſes an eaſier Draught td 
the Horſes, when they perform the laſt Plowing 
with it, for ſowing Barley, Turneps, French 
Wheat, Weld, Sc. by only two Horſes in length, 
which helps forward the Sowing of Corn with 4, 
weak Team, The Foot-Plough is alſo very valu- 
able for plowing up Turnep Ground ſhallow, that 
the Sheep's Dung may not be buried. The ſame 
Conveniency anſwers when Peaſe are ſown, broad- 
caſt, and plowed in, Operations that cannot wy 

| we 
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performed by the Wheel-Plough, becanſe it 

o deep, as makes it apt to bury the Corn; and 
many Crops have ſuffered by this very Means. 

The Drill three Wheel Plough — In my next 
Monthly Book I ſhall give an Account of this ex- 
cellent Inſtrument, and ſo of the Pulley Drill- Plough 
which is alſo of very great Service; Breaks, Hougb- 
Ploughs, Prong and other Spades, are likewiſe to be 
deſcribed in the next Monthly Book, and their ſe- 
reral profitable Uſes amply explained. 

The Swing-Plough, — Is a Sort of Foot-Plough, 
much uſed in Middleſex, in their flat clayey Grounds. 
Its Beam is raiſed higher, or lower, at Pleaſure, by 
Ropes faſtened to a Cart-ſaddle on the hindmoſt 
Horſe. With this light Inſtrument they lay up 
their Lands in three and four Bouts, and it is drawn 
commonly by Horſes in Length : And it is in this 
Sort of ſituated Earth, that I obſerved they often 
bſe great Part of their Crops for Want of getting 
it into a timely Tilth, which in my humble Opi- 
nion they might more expeditiouſly do, if they 
uſed our two Wheel Pea-Stitch Plough, or a nar 
row Fallow Wheel-Plough, in the Summer-time 
eſpecially, after their Ground has been fallowed by 
their Swing-Plough. And that, by plowing it a- 
croſs into ſingle ſharp Bouts, and afterwards by 
plowing them down again with the ſame ; which, 
after due Harrowing, may then be plowed, with 
their Swing-Plough, into their common three and 
four Bout Lands, in order to ſow Wheat. : 

The Creeper or Bobtail-Plough,—ls a two Wheel- 
Plough, differing but very little from the Fallow 
Wheel-Plough, but that its Share is only three 
Feet in Length, and but one Iron Mortaiſe. Its 
Work is to plow up Stubbles, particularly in Chᷣil- 
turn Land, in wet Weather, becauſe its Share, not 
being faſtened to a Staple behind, gives room for 
the Earth to tumble off, that it does not hang an, 
| an 
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and load the Plough, as it is apt to do in the bor 
Shared Sort. Some ſo affect this Plough, thy 
they make it their common one in Fallow and othy 
Seaſons : But in very dry hard Grounds, thi 
Plough is not capable of making its Way ſo af 
as the double mortaiſed Fallow W heel-Plough aq, 
But there are ſeveral other Sorts of Ploughs that ax 
to be uſed out of the Fallow Seaſon, that I intend, 
in proper Months, to give an Account of, In th 
mean time, all, or any of the before mentioned, if 
any Perſon thinks fit to furniſh himſelf with, I wil 
do it at their prime Coſt, only allowing me what i 
reaſonable for my Trouble. For where a Farine 
occupies a hundred or more Acres of arable Land, 
he cannot be compleatly furniſhed without moſt of 
theſe Sorts, eſpecially if he lives in a Chilturn Coun- 
try, and his Ground is of ſevetal Natures, which i 
very common, But I. will ſuppoſe it to be only 
one Sort, and that a Loam ; they are then till ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe of the ſeveral Conditions thei 
Ground may be in, in different Seaſons of the Lea 
Sc. A Proof of which is obvious in the more plen- 
tiful Production of Corn, Turneps; Graſs, and 
other Vegetables on the Land of him who is Ma. 
ter of moſt Sorts of theſe Ploughs. 


Operations of different Ploughs. 
Fallowing a ſtiff Soil. — If a Crop of Beans bf 
Peaſe grew laſt on four thorough Stitches, then 
either with the double, or any of the ſingle Fallow- 
Ploughs, plow them into four thorough Stitches 


again; the firſt will do it at a Bout, or going once 


backward and forward, when the ingle one mult 


be drawn four Times in all; and by this Sort of 


plowing is almoſt all the Ground removed, ſo that, 
where the great Partitian-thorough was before, the 
Ridge of the Stitch lies now. The next time, ot 
the firſt Stirree, plow it again in the very ſame 
= Manner 
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Of Plought and Plowing. 9 
Manner ; but, the third Time or ſecond Stirree, the 
Stitches ſhould be proves into Bouts, with the 
fingle Fallow-Wheel-Plough. After this it ſhould 
be thoroughed down, and harrowed plain for plow- 
ing the Ground next Time croſs-ways, and ſowing 
Wheat in Stitches. | 

A ſecond Way to fallow à ſtiff Soil, — Is to plow 
Barley, Oat, or Pea Subbles, that lay in broad 
Lands before, into broad Lands again, which is 
what we call clean Plowing ;z and, after it has lain 
ſme Time, either harrow it or forbear, as the 
Ground is more or leſs fine, and bout it a-croſs ; 
then, at the next Operation, bout it again off the 
laſt Bouts; after this, thorough it down, and harrow 
it plain for plowing, and ſowing Wheat in Stitches, 
or broad Lands. Theſe are the two beſt Methods 
for reducing ſtiff Clays, or ſour Loams, into a fine 
fweet Tilth againſt September for ſowing Wheat, 
for theſe tenacious ſurly Soils will ſeldom yield to 
a ſingle Bouting; therefore, for Aſſurance, the moſt 
judicious Huſbandmen, in our Chi/turn incloſed 
Country, commonly give them two; however, this 
Work ſhould have been begun in April. 

A third Way.— Tis the Method of ſome to fal- 
low their ſtiff Ground which lay laſt in broad 
Lands into Bouts; the next Time they plow it into 
Bouts again, after this, they thorough down the 
Bouts, and harrow it plain, when it is ready to 
plow and ſow their Wheat. But this laſt is not ſo 
good a Way as the two former, becauſe it does not 
Clean the Land ſo well; however, this ought to 
be well obſerved, That two Boutings are better than 
once four Thoroughing, tho? the ſingle Wheel- 
Plough goes not oftener in two Bouts than in one 
four thoroughed Stitch; yet is the Bouting far 
more preferable on Account of its laying the Land 
deeper and ſharper up, for the Sun and Air to pe- 
netrate its Body the caſier. 

5 C A fourth 
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A fourth Way.—Others again having Pea- Stitch 
es, which, when laſt ſown, were harrowed dow 
very flat, which Poſture makes them fallow it ind 
four thorough Stitches a-croſs the former, and ate 
they have lain ſome time, they harrow them length, 
ways, and make Bouts off the four thoroughe 
Stitches ; then they bout it again, but the next tim 
they thorough them down, plow, and ſow thei 
Wheat in Stitches on a ſtiff ſtony Ground, Az] 
ſaid in laſt Month, better an April Sop than a My 
Clat ; yet this Neglect often happens, by Reaſa 
they have no other Graſs than what the Falloy. 
Land affords to feed their Ewes and Lambs, bu 
then ſuch Farmers run a great Riſque of a goed 
Tilth, either for Turneps or Wheat ; however, 
better late than never, remembering well that 
late Fallow makes a raw Tilth, unleſs a dry Sum- 
mer ſucceeds, Again, the Effect oftentimes of: 
late Fallow is, that your Wheat will be overtaken 
the following Year with the deſtructive black Ben- 
net, Sc. which generally, where it is thick, ruins 
a Crop of Corn, and then ſee if Weeds will pay Rent. 
The good Huſbandman, who fallowed the Begin 
ning of April, the latter End of this Month, will be 
making his firſt Stirree, when the bad one vill be 
only fallowing his ſour Ground, as may be too oſten 
ſeen in but little Diſtances, with Regret, by Men 
of Judgment, who travel the Country. 

Plowing eaſy. — Now you, that keep but two or 
three Horſes for plowing Chilturn ſtiff Land, may 
very likely, in this Month, meet with dry hard Soils, 
that require four or fix Horſes to draw the Wheel- 
Fallow-Plough, which turns a Thorough of 12 or 
14 Inches broad, and proves too hard for weak 
Teams. To remedy this, uſe the Wheel Stitch 
Pea-Plough, which turns only a Thorough of about 
eight Inches broad, and you'll find it go eaſier by 


one Horſe in four than the other can; and indee! 
| it 
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f Plughs and Plowing. T, 
+ is much better for the Land, becauſe it cuts it into 
narrower Thoroughs, and therefore fines it ſooner, 
and prevents the Growth of Weeds much better; ſo 
ke wiſe will the before - mentioned one Wheel, or 
Foot-Plough do as being much lighter in its Iron 
and Wood Work. But where you have a ſtrong Team, 
the two Wheel Fallow-Plough will certainly do the 
moſt Work in the leaſt Time ; and where there is 
Occafion to uſe this ſort of Plough much, it is very 
well worth while to have two Sorts of them, one to 
plow Bouts with, and the other broad Lands ; that 
for Bouting ſhould have a broad Board an Inch 
higher than the other, that it may lay up the Ridge 
ſecure and ſharp, and its Sheaf and Share pitched 
more landing than the common Sort. But, beſides 
the Pea Stitch and Foot-Ploughs, the Bobtail- 
Wheel-Plough is now much uſed for a weak Team, 
for that its picked ſhort Share will not clog like 
others, but is lighter both for the Horſes and 
Man, 

The Sluggard Husbandman.—It is an old Saying, 
that the Sluggard Hufbandman ſucceeds once 1n 
ſeven Years, but of late it fell to his turn oftener, 
for, in the Years 1734 and 1738, the Weather was 
ſo mild and wet, that it cauſed the well-dreſſed 
Grounds to produce ſuch rank Wheat, that it 
yielded hardly above half a Crop of Corn, but a 
great deal of Straw, and at the ſame time ſo fer- 
tiliſed the poor rough tilled Lands, as made them 
return full Crops. We ſay a dry March, a wet 
April, and a dry May make Plenty ; but if theſe 
three Months are wet, there will be a great deal 
of Straw, and little Corn. But now you, who bouted 
up your Oat and Pea Stubbles, for ſowing Tur- 
neps in June, ſhould have bouted them off the laſt 
Bouts in March or April at fartheſt ; but you that 
bout for Wheat, and have not done it laſt Month, 
neglect ir no longer than this. He is an ill Huſband- 
man that has a Tilth to make, when he wants it. 

C 2 A quick 
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A quick Way to make a Tilth, This I neverkney 
but one Man do, which was after the followi 
Method, viz. at a Fallow-time, either in this q 
laſt Month, where the Ground was not too cl 
and hard, he bouted his Stitches or broad Lands, 
till he had done ten Bouts ; then immediately . 
turned where he begun, and bouted off the lf 
Bouts, and in this Manner proceeded till he had 
done the Field: Now why he plowed in this un. 
common Method, was to make a Tilth of the 
Ground as ſoon as poſſible, for ſingle Bouting, in 
it ſelf, is reckoned but half Plowing, but this dou. 
ble Work in one Day 1s whole Plowing ; yet I don't 
doubt of an Objection in this Caſe, and that is, by 
ſo doing, he turns up the Graſs again, which he 
plowed in the firſt Bouts ; to this anſwer, that 
it is an Argument of no great Force, becauſe the 
Earth is all, or moſt of it, removed from one Place 
to another, and thereby in a great Meaſure prevents 
the Re-growth of the Graſs and Weeds; but then 
will be no necd of any ſuch Objection, if ſuch Bout- 
ings are performed in dry Weather, for then one 
Plowing is oftentimes better than two in wet Sea- 
ſons. ts 
How to plow a Clover-lay, in order to obtain 
a good Crop of Wheat.— You that deſign to ſoy 
Wheat in a good Tilth after Clover, plow it up 
immediately after the firſt Crop is eaten or mowed 
off (as is commonly done in this Month) into 
broad Lands, for the Cruſt to lie and rot; then, 
about ſix Weeks after, harrow it plain ; when this 
is done, hack it acroſs, and ſo let it remain till al- 
ter Harveſt; then harrow it ſoundly, and if it d 
fine enough, dung or fold, and ſow Wheat in Stitch- 
es: But if it is not a thorough good Tilth, hack 
it a ſecond Time acroſs the laſt Way, then harrow il 
plain, dung, and ſow. 


Plowing? 
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Plowings to be performed in May. 
Nr beat. Towards the latter End ofthis Month 
the firſt Stirree, or ſecond Plowing after Fallow- 
ing in April, is generally done in the Chillurn in- 
cloſed Fields; this is by ſome called Twy-fallow- 
ing, and is either performed in broad Lands, in 
Bouts, or in four thorough'd Stitches, for ſowing 
Wheat in September or Oftober : If in Stitches, off a 
broad Land, it is the moſt difficult Sort of Plow- 
ing of all others, becauſe the Plow-man has here 
no Guide, but his own Judgment to direct him; 
whereas, when he makes a Stitch off a Bout, or 
off an old Stitch, he cannot well miſs it; but he 
that can raiſe a four thorough Stitch, and lay it 
round and handſame off a broad Land, is a Work- 
man indeed. This therefore, as I ſaid before, is 
an excellent Way to prepare all ſtiff Grounds for 
Wheat, becauſe it beſt kills Weeds, ſweetens and 
hollows the Earth, and expoſes it beyond all other 
Methods, to receive the nitrous Influences of Air, 
Rains, and Dews. 
Bouting for Turneps.—In this Month likewiſe, 
ſome will ſtir that Land which they fallowed in 
April in broad Lands; thus, they firſt harrow 
It acroſs, and then bout it acroſs ; after which, it 
is to lie ſome Time, then they back-bout it; 
in the next Place, they firſt harrow it plain over- 
thwart, and plow it acroſs into broad Lands, for 
harrowing in Turnep Seed, This is an approved 
Way, to reduce a ſtiff Earth into a ſudden Sweetneſs, 
and make it very fine with all. 
Hacking for @ Crop of Turneps.— In this Month 
allo, that Ground which was fallowed in April into 
broad Lands, for ſowing Turneps in Fune or July, 
commonly ſtirred in this Month into Hacks, which 
after they have lain a Week or F ortnight, the Hacks 
ae to be harrowed acroſs; and then, juſt before 
they 
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I plowed a Field of four thorough Stitche 


of converting a low wet grazing Ground into plow- 


14 Of Ploughs and Plowing. 
they ſow Turneps, they draw out their Thor 
acroſs, and plough acroſs, the laſt Way into broad 8 
Lands, in which they harrow their Turnep- Seed; 
and thus a ſtiff Soil is expeditiouſly brought int 
a Fineneſs, for this uſeful Root to grow into a deſired 
Bigneſs. : | 

A Proceſs of plowing up Bean Stitches, for ſowing 
Barley and Honey-Suckle Seed. —In November 1535 


into four thorough Stitches again, which hy in 
this Poſture till the Beginning of March, when 
TI back-bouted the Stitches, and let them fo re. 
main till about the firſt of April, and then ] har. 
rowed it plain : After this I plowed the Ground 
into broad Lands a-croſs the laſt Way, and immed; 
ately, on the rough Earth, I ſowed ſhort Hor. 
dung well rotted, that I had ſaved under Cover 
the Winter before, mixing with it Rabbit-Dung, 
Hen-Dung, and Aſhes, which, with the Help «f 
Chamberlye, made together a rich Compoſition ; 
then I directly ſowed two Buſhels of Barley Seed 
all over one Acre of this rough Land, and harroy- 
ed it plain once in a Place after the Seeds-man; | 
which as ſoon as done, I ſowed two Buſhels more 
of Barley all over the ſame Ground, that was fal- 
lowed by the Harrows twice in a Place, the ſame 

Way it was done before: Then I ſowed 16 Pound 


Weight of Honey ſuckle Sted, and only harrowed 


It once in a Place acroſs the laſt Way, which filled 
in the Thoroughs, and laid the Ground all even; 
thus I finiſhed a one Acre Field, that was in 
this Manner laid down for good, to become a Mes- 
dow in time for feeding Cattle. And here I ſhould 
have publiſhed a Caſe, that a Gentleman ſent me, 
ed Land, by way of Improvement, with my Anſwer 
to the ſame; but I have not Room. N. B. Lan- 
ſwer I etters between Michaelmas and + Lady-Day, 
provided Poſtage is paid to my Houle. 

| | CHAP. 
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HE Nature of Vale Land for Barley.—In the 
T large and fertile Vale of Aylesbury, as well as 
in moſt other low Grounds, their Earth is 
generally of a black and bluiſh Clay, or a marly 
dark coloured Loam, clear of Stones, which in Win- 
ter is very apt to ſtolch by the Tread of Cattle, and 
by the Waſh of frequent Rains that eaſily converts 
it into a muddy Conſiſtence, and in froſty Weather 
from a ſtiff Clot, it is preſently reduced into a 
ſhort crumbling looſe Bod y, which readily lets out 
the ſpiry Blade of new ſown Corn; alſo in this 
their low Situation, they are very apt to ſuffer by 
Floods, which ſometimes are ſo long retained on 
their ſtiff Soil, that the Vale appears almoſt like 
a little Sea, ruining their Grain, and rotting their 
Sheep : On the Contrary, in the Summer Time, 
their open Fields are ſoon dried, and their clayey 
Surfaces become ſo hardened, as to clave aſunder 
much more than any other Sort of Land, where- 
by their Barley in -particular is often ſtunted in 
its Growth, and dwindles into a ſhort, lean, thin 
Crop, on their high, expoſed, ridged Lands; which 
at firſt was invented for the Security of their grow- 
ing Corn againſt overflowing Waters. 

Time of ſowing Barley in the Vale. — The Vale- 
Farmer thinks he runs a Riſque of the leaſt Dan- 
- ger, when he ſows his Barley about the Twelfth 
a of March; for. though, by this early Sowing, he is 
, under the more Danger of being hurt by Floods 
0 and Froſt, yet- is he alſo intituled to the Hopes 
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r of a moderate, moiſt Time afterwards, that may 
. bring on ſuch a timely Head of Barley, as to cover 
h and ſhade its Roots ſoon enough, to withſtand a 


dry 
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dry Summer, and ſo enjoy a plentiful Crop x 
Harveſt. But if, to avoid the ill Effects of March 
Floods and Froſts, they ſhould defer ſowing their 
Barley till the Beginning of April, which they ſel. 
dom do, then they are under no leſs Apprehenſion 
of ſuffering by ſucceeding Heats and Drought ; 
ſo that after plowing, ſowing, afid paying Rent 
two Years together (which they here do when they 
fallow for Barley) without receiving any Profit, 
they frequently come off with half Crops. Noy 
to prevent the great Loſſes that thus may happen 
to Crops of Barley, if ſown late in April, and eveh 
at the Beginning of May, obſerve the following 

Account, viz. | 
A moſt excellent Receipt for increaſing Crops of Bar- 
ley.— Take one Buſhel of Barley, and boil it in fix 
or more Pails of Water, till the Grain burſts: 
Strain out the Liquor, and give the Barley to the 
' Fowls or Hogs ; while the Liquor is hot, diffolve 
in it three Pounds of Cryſtal Nitre, and a Quar- 
ter of a Pound of green Copperas in Powder : To 
which add one Quart ſof pure Soot, and as many 
Pailfuls of Water that drains from a Dunghil of 
Urine of any Sort, as will, when the Grain is put 
in, make the Liquor ſwim four or ſix Inches above 
it. Now obſerve, as ſoon as the Nitre and 
Copperas are diſſolved, and while the Water is hot, 
to pour it on three Buſhels of Batley Seed, into 2 
Tub with a Cock and Tap Whips, and then im- 
mediately put in the Dunghil Water and Soot, 28 
aforeſaid. Let the Grain lie ſoaking herein, from 
one Evening to another, when the Liquor muſt be 
drawn off, an d the infuſed Barley laid in a Heap 
all Night, on a Floor to drain. The next Morn- 
ing, with a Shovel, mix it well with powdered 
Lime, and carry it in a Sack to be ſown in the 
Field. The Liquor that is left will ſerve again 
with freſh Addition, and is admirable to 2 a 
arden 
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Carden, or make a Tree grow to Perfection in Half 
the uſual Time, if judiciouſly applied; and thus 
you may carry on your Sowing of Barley many 
Days, by as often renewing the Preparation I have 
here plainly given Directions for: And accordingly, 
by punctually obſerving them, you will, by the 
Blefling of God, certainly find the Barley to ſpread 
with large Blades, and be of a blackiſh, green 
Colour, ſoon after it appears above Ground ; for 
it is the Nature of the Nitre to agree ſo well 
with this Corn in particulat, as to cauſe it to grow 
up into twenty, thirty, or forty Stalks, from one 
ſingle Root, which will ſo cover the Ground with 
their branching Tops, that the Wets and Dews 
will eaſily make a Lodgment, and the Roots 
likewiſe be ſo well ſecured from the Damage 
of Droughts, that, if no Rain happens for two 
br three Months together in the hotteſt Seaſons, 
there will be Moiſture here enough to carry for- 
ward the Growth of the Crop in Clays, Loams, and 
even in Chalks, Gravels, or Sands; beſides which, 
there is this good Property belonging to this Pro- 
ceſs, that the Barley at Harveſt is generally all of 
one equal Ripeneſs, which renders it the compleat- 
eſt Sort, for making true Malt: By all which Ma- 
nagement, if your Ground was in a fine Tilth, 
dry, and well dreſſed with good Manure, when the 
Seed was ſown, you need not doubt of having ſeven 
Quarters off an Acre. 

The Sort of Barley to be ſown in this Month. By 
ſome, Barley is ſown the Beginning of this Month, 
oitener out of Neceſſity than Choice: As when the 
Farmer, by Multiplicity of Buſineſs, can't get his 
Land into a fine Tilth Time enough, or that he 
has not eat his Turneps off before now, or is re- 
tarded through the Inclemency of Weather. In 
all which Caſes, the Rathripe, or Fulbam, Barley is 
now the propereſt to ſow, either in Vale or Ch:/- 
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turn Lands, becauſe it grows quicker than 
other Sort; for, though it is ſown late, it is early 
ripe, and will prove the beſt of Barley for Malt. 
ing, after being once ſown in Loams or ſtiff Lands, 
which gives it a much larger Body than the ſandy 
Ground it came from: So likewiſe in Chalks, Gra. 
vels, and Sands, in caſe you ſhould happen to be 
behind-hand in ſowing your Barley, which more 
particularly ought to be done, in ſuch hot dry Soils, 
ſooner than in this Month, you ought by no Means 
to neglect ſteeping the Seed, in this my excellent ni. 
trous Liquor; becauſe, at this Time of the Year, 
the Droughts are commonly more powerful, and 
will ſooner burn up the green Barley in ſuch dry 
Soils, if ſown in the naked common Way. 

The Opinion of a certain Virtuoſo, concerning ſteeped 
Barley. This I take, ſays be, to exceed the dry 
Sort, in making ſtronger Malt: for as Nitre1s 
« ſo eſſential to Vegetation, that it is its funda- 
% mental Principle, and the Grain by being there- 
with fully impregnated and ſaturated, when it 
enters the Ground, immediately joins in Con- 
* tact with that in the Earth and Air, which 
* cauſcs it to ſhoot into many extra Roots and 
„ Stalks, which ſerve (as a Reſervoir) to lodge 
and retain the nitrous Salts, till, the Corn increa- 
_ * ſing in Growth, they are, by the alternate In- 
« fluence of the Dews and ſolar Heat, ſo rarefied 
and exalted, as to inſinuate themſelves into the 
vegetative Juices z and as the hot Seaſon advan- 
c ces, theſe Salts become more and more fixed in 
the Grain, by the Exhalation of the phlegmatic 
« Part of the Sap, which thus ripens the Corn, 
* and then leaves Plenty of a large full-bodicd 
Grain, diſtended and loaded with the aforeſaid 
Matter; which, conſequently, muſt yield 2 
e greater Spirit (when malted) to the Liquor 
„ bxewed therefrom,” 15 
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' The Quantity of Barley Seed to be ſown. On this 
Account, I ſhall obſerve, that the Quantity of 
Seed ought to be proportioned to the Nature of the 
Soil, Tilth, and the Seaſon of the Year, Firſt, as 
to the Soil : On ſtiff Loams and Clays, ſome will 
ſow, in the common Way, four Bufhels on one 
Acre, becauſe, on this ſurly, cold Glebe, the Seed is 
very apt to bury, chill, and die; and therefore ſuch 
Land ſhould be aſſiſted with good warm Manure, 
as will enable the Barley to grow thick, and kill 
the Weeds, which, in ſuch ſour Ground, are very 
apt to get rampant, and deſtroy the Corn, On 
the Contrary, in many of the light, ſandy Grounds 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, they ſow but one or two 
Buſhels on an Acre, and, if they increaſe the 
Quantity of Seed, it 1s as the Land is heavier : 
Bzcauſe, as they ſay, their light, poor Ground is 
not able to carry more; for, if they were to ſow it 
thicker, ſuch Land would return an hopper-eared 
Crop at Harveſt, or, in plainer Engliſb, a little Ear, 
with a few Kernels. 

Secondly, If a ſtubborn Soil happens to lie in a 
ſour Tilth, as it is very apt to do, there muſt be 
the more Seed ſown, to allow for a conſiderable 
Loſs, by the Cover that the clotty Part of the 
Earth will cauſe, and ſo deceive the Farmer, if 
he allows not enough to prevent this Misfortune. 
On the Contrary, when Land is in a fine Tilth, 
the leſs Sced will do; and this is one Reaſon why 
in ſandy Grounds they ſow fo little Seed; for that, 
in ſuch pulveriſed Tilths, hardly one Kernel miffes 
coming up. Thirdly, If you fow late, there muſt 
be the more Sced ſown, for it is a ſtanding Rule in 
Huſbandry, that, the later you ſow any Corn, the 
more Seed ſhould be allowed; becauſe then the 
Grain will never gather, branch, nor kern ſo well 
s the more forward ſown, as being drawn up ſo 
falt by the powerful Attraction of the Sun, that 
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it will run apace into Stalk, and leſs into Com; 
and becauſe the Fowls, in late Seaſons, live moſt 

on the Grain ſowed then, as having little elſewhere 
for their Subſiſtance; and here they have ſome. 
times a long Opportunity to ſcratch with their Feet, 
and dig up with their Beaks, the Barley Corns, be- 
fore their Blade is ſeen above Ground, when a dry 
Summer directly ſucceeds the new ſown Grain, to 
the Deſtruction perhaps of Half the late fown 
Crop; from whence I take the Opportunity to 
urge the Neceſſity there is of making Uſe of my 
invaluable Method of ſteeping the Barley Seed, 
which ſurely prevents the fatal Conſequence of 
ſowing late, by cauſing it to run into Branch in 
the drieſt Seaſons, and thence into many and large 
Ears of Corn : For the obtaining of which, let 
this be always obſerved, that wherever four Bu- 
ſhels of Barley Seed was uſed to be ſown, in the 


common Way, there muſt be but three Buſhelz 


ſown of the ſteeped Seed; and ſo in Proportion 
tor any Ground whatſoever, that there may be 
Room enough allowed for each Kernel, to make its 
many and ſtrong Branches or Stalks. 

To reduce a rough Tilth, and make it fine preſent) 


for Barley. Now in Caſe your Land lies rough 


and clotty, the ſpiky Roll I mentioned in lat 
Month (Page 17) may be of Service to go betore 
the Harrows for reducing at once the ſurly Glebe 
into a fine Condition ; but where this new invented 
excellent Machine is wanting, then uſe the com- 
mon Wooden Roll, and your Harrows directly 
afrer that, and ſow your Barley ; but never roll it 
as ſoon as ſown, as ſome injudicipus Men haue 
done, and ſo bury great Part of their Barley Seed, 
but roll it ſome Time after, when it is about Hai 
a Handful high; as I have more particularly 
treated of in my Jaſt Month: And what gra 


Importance ſuch a ſpiky Roll is of, for ſuddeniy 
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reducing all ſtiff, rough Ground in a dry. Summer, 
that Farmer muſt conſequently experience, very 
much to his Profit, who is furniſhed with ſuch a 
ready Conveniency. 

Sowing Barley Seed in Chilturn Lands. For this, 
we plow our Ground into broad Lands of nine 
Steps broad each, by ſome called round Work, by 
which a Water-Thorough lies on each Side of it, 
and a ſmall Ridge or Riſing in the Middle : Here 
the Seedſman goes about a Yard off the Tho- 
rough, and ſows a Caſt, then returns the ſame 
Diſtance of the Ridge, and ſows another Caſt, 
croſſing the ſame Ground with his Throw, where- 
by it 1s twice ſown over, and thus again, on the 
other Side; by which Means the Seedſman goes 
twice up and down a broad Land, before he has 
done ſowing it; but the new Way of ſowing 
Barley in dry Loams or Gravels, Sc. is to do it in 
a double, broad Land: That is to ſay, inſtead of 
our common Lands of nine Steps broad each, we 
make them eighteen Steps broad, and then there 
will be but Half the henting Thoroughs in the Field, 
which ſaves Time and Labour, and the Corn will 
come evener and better; becauſe the Grain is ſeldom 
lo good in the Thoroughs, as elſewhere: Here, 
when the Seedſman begins to ſow, he proceeds in 
tne Middle of each Land, and at every Step he 
makes a Throw on Half the Breadth; thus at two 
Throws he ſows the Breadth of a whole Land ; 
and when, at the End, he returns and ſows it in 
tae ſame Manner back again, in an oppoſite Way, 
by which he ſows the Land twice over. This 
Method is allowed to be the beſt of all others in 
dry Grounds, but, in wet Soils, the narrow Lands 
are beſt, becauſe, the more Thoroughs, the drier 
they he, 

Sowing Barley in Vale Lands, Theſe admit of 
tour Sorts of Shapes, according to their Nature 

and 
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and Situation. Firft, In the Vale of Aylechun 
they always lie in one Poſture of Ridge and Thy. 
rough, and are ſowed at twice; the firſt Caſt ;f 
Barley Seed is plowed in, and then immediately , 
nother is ſown and harrowed in, to make it 2 
come even. Secondly, In their low Grounds abo 
Rickmanſworth, they make their Lands eight Bout 
wide, or four Steps and a Half broad for ſowing 
Barley aud laying it dry. Thirdly, In ſome Pam 
of Middleſex, they ſow their Barley in four Bout. 
Lands, for the ſame Purpoſe. Fourtbly, In ſome 
of the Eaſtern Parts of Hertfordſhire, they ploy 
their Ground into three and two Bout-Lands, ty 
keep the Barley from being drowned, which they 
harrow ſo even, as gives the Scitheman Liberty u 
mow down the Corn almoſt as well as in ley 
Grounds, | 

A new Way of increaſing Crops of Barley by ſowin 
il in Drills. This Method is lately invented for 
deſtroying the ſeveral deſtructive Weeds, rhat uſe 
to ſpoil many Acres of Barley ; particularly, that 
called Bodle or Gould, which commonly, in fandy 
and other light Grounds, comes up in great and 
tall Branches, with their yellow Heads, notwith- 
ſtanding the Earth before Sowing was ever fo fine- 
ly plowed, and which keeps Company with th: 
Barley to the laſt, ſo thick as to defy the Weed- 
Hook or Hand for keeping it down, and is fo 
common a Weed, that Fw ſandy Fields are free 
from it. It is therefore, that they very judicioully, 
of late, ſow their Barley in Drills or Furrows, in 
ſuch Sands, Loams, Chalks, Fc. as are clear dl 
Stones, and will eaſily admit of this Operation 
by a moſt excelient three Wheel-Plough, whici 
lets the Barley out of a Hopper, in a very regular 
Manner, into Drills, which 1t makes about one 0! 
two Feet aſunder; and which by a ſmall Alten. 


tion afterwards is to be drawn by one Horſe, - 
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le to ſerve as a Break, or Hough-Plough, for 
killing Weeds between the Rows of Corn, and 
moulding them up to a prodigious Advantage : 
Which Plough, as well as another juſt invented for 
doing the ſame Work, in low, wettiſh Grounds, I 
ſhall particularly deſcribe in my next monthly Book, 
and there recommend their moſt ſerviceable Uſes. 
To improve Crops of Barley by the Fold. If, as ſoon 
23 your Barley is fown, you fold your Sheep on 
the ame, it will cauſe it to branch, and grow 
faſter, But as this Huſbandry may meet with 
its Inconveniences, as well as be attended with 
Succeſs, I ſhall here relate the two following 
Caſes, which may be worthy your Obſervation, 
viz, A Farmer by me having had but a poor 
Crop of Turneps on a loamy Sojl, that before had 
been but half plawed : When the Turneps were 
eaten off, he gave the Ground one Plowing, 
and harrowed in his Barley, on which he directly 
folded : But he had no Barley in many Places, 
and but a ſmall Crop in the better Part. The Rea- 
ſon was, that, the Land being ſour and clung, the 
Barley Seed had not room to be buried deep enough 
by the Harrows, ſo that the Feet of the Sheep trod 
it out of the Ground, inſtead of treading it in; 
and this Misfortune was the greater for the dr 
Weather that followed after; becauſe, by this, the 
Seed was the eaſier diſplaced by the Tread of the 
Sheep; whereas, had it been a wettiſh Time, it 
had not been ſo much raiſed out of the Earth. 
The other Caſe was thus : At the ſame Time I had 
a Field of Turneps, that was a good Crop, which, 
$ ſoon as eaten off, I gave it only one Plowing, 
and harrowed in my ſteeped Barley Seed, on a 
amy Soil in April, and immediately folded on 
„e fame, till the remaining Part grew above my 
Shoes in this Month; and it proved an excellent 
ep. The Reaſon was, that my Ground was 
e made 
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a ſhort Bite of Graſs; and thus ſuch Ground will 


alſo for cauſing a great Crop, and preventing is 
being damaged by Worms. 


24 Of Barley, Wheat; Sc. 
made a fine Tilth by ſeveral Plowings before g 
Turnep Seed was ſown, which by houghing, à 
the great Cover of the Leaves, the Earth was k 
in ſuch a hollow Condition, that the Feet of g 
Sheep helped to ſink the Seed lower, inſteadg 
treading, it out of the Ground. Therefore, ng 
ought to fold Sheep on their Barley, unleß th 
Ground is in a good Tilth, and lies looſe; 2 
then you will alſo avoid the common Danger 
ſpoiling the Barley, by the Feet of the Shey 
while it is chipping or ſprouting, becauſe, when i 
Ground lies thus hollow, there is a ſuffix 
Quantity of Mould to cover and guard it fron 
ſuch Damage. Likewiſe obſerve, that in Grat 
and other binding Grounds, if it is wet Weathe 
when the Fold is over the Barley, the Grain mi 
be fo faſtened in by the mortariſing Nature d 
ſuch Soil, and the Feet of the Sheep, that a gr 
deal will never come out; however, by takin 
Care. not to fold in a rainy Time, you may, a 
fuch Ground, carry on your Folding, till the Bur: 
ley is five or ſix Inches high, and near ſpindling 
with- great Succeſs : But, for further enriching 
Barley Land, ſome, that fat their Sheep on Tu- 
neps, will every Day dig up thoſe which have bem 
ſcooped by them, and feed their Store-Sheep wit 
them every Night in the Fold, which theſe Sor 
will greedily eat after having been kept all Day a 
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be three Times dreſſed, once by the fat Sheey, 
next by the Store-Sheep, and laſtly, by the ſam 
after the Barley is ſowed; and indeed this is tit 
beſt of Dreſſing, not only for making the Con 
ſtand faſt againſt Storms of Wind and Rain, bu 
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Barley fed by ſome, and by others made Hay if. On 
the firſt of May, 1734. A Crop of 15 mi 
3 Neighbour 
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Neighbour's was ſo rank, that he fed it down with 
his Sheep (it being ſowed the latter End of Fe- 
bruary) and it proved a very great Benefit to it, 
for it ſhot ſo ſtrong afterwards, that it gathered 
into many Stalks from each Root: Yet is ſuch 
Management to be done with great Precaution, for, 
though it may help ſome, it may ſpoil others ; 
as for Example, it ſuch a Crop of 1 was thin, 
the Ground weedy, and the Land not in good 
Heart, the Weeds would probably have gotten 
the better of the Corn, and ſpoiled it; but where 
the Ground is rich, and the Land clean, dry, and 
warm, it may be ventured on, in this Manner, with 
a good Proſpect of Succeſs. Sometimes Barley, in 
wet, warm Seaſons, is ſo rank in this Month, that 
it is laid flattiſh, and then ſome will top it with 
a Scythe ; others will mow it almoſt cloſe, and make 
Hay of it; but then it muſt be done before it 
ſpindles, otherwiſe you may endanger the whole 
Crop. 

Barley eaten by Worms. —The Winter 1735 being 
mild, the Worms lay in the Spring-time near the 
Surface, and deſtroyed a great deal of Barley, by 
gnawing it juſt above the Root. My next Neigh- 
bour ſowed a Field with Barley early in March, 
that by the Middle of April was maſt of it de- 
voured by Worms, and ſpoiled by them, and the 
Chill of a cold, wet Time, which brought him 
under the Loſs of Labour, Time, and Seed, and 
obliged him to plant the ſame Ground with Gar- 
den-Beans directly: Now this Damage was brought 
on the more, by his dreſſing the Land with Dung, 
which, being of a warm hollow Nature, preſent- 
ly invited theſe Inſects towards the Surface for 
keding on it; and then, mee.ing with the new 
ſprouting Blade of the Barley, it ſerved them as a 
delicious Food, which they greedily eat after a long, 
Winter's Confinement in their deep Cells; and the 
, | 9 more, 
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more, becauſe there was no other Vegetable, 
this Time of the Year, in the ploughed Ground fy 
their Subſiſtance, as it evidently appeared in thoþ 
Places where the Dung lay; for here the Corn wy 
eaten, when at the ſame time that eſcaped, which wy 
not dunged ; and therefore Sheep- folding, Soot, Lime, 
Horn-ſhavings, oily or greaſy Rags, or ſuch » 
had been ſprinkled with Urine ſeveral times, g 
Tobacco-Sand, or Peat-Afhes, and more particy. 
larly the Nitre, Sc. with which the Barley See 
is loaded, are good Preſervatives, and much fafer 
againſt the Damage of Worms and Slugs, than 
common Dung. But this was not altogether occz. 
ſioned by the Dung, for there was another Cauþ 
no leſs fatal to the Deſtruction of the Barley; and 
that was a Lay of Clover, that this Field had been 
under two Years before, which naturally increaſed 
the Breed of Worms, for all Reſtings of Ground 
are as ſo many Friends to this Inſect ; eſpecially in 
wet, flat, loamy Land, as this Field was: An 
Inſtance of this was plain to my Obſervation, in 
ſome ſandy Mud, that had lain three Years in the 
Side of a Hole, where Road-Sullidge run into by 
the Waſh of Rains, which I had emptied every 
Year, but, a ſmall Part of it eſcaping the Shovel, it 
became full of red Worms, the reſt being intirely 
free; therefore, many are fo timorous on this Ac- 
count, that they won't ſow Wheat or Barley in ſuch 
Ground, but a Crop of Oats firſt, which is leß 
valuable, or Horſe-beans, that is leſs hazardow., 
As to Wheat, I have happily diſcovered a new &. 
cret, for ſoaking it in a Liquor, that will effeQually 
keep off all Damage by Worms, and at the fame 
time prevent any Loſs by Smut, Sc. and which! 
intend to publiſh in the Month of September. 

Firſt, St. Foyne ſowed with Baney.—If you couldna 
fow this Seed with Barley in March or April, i 
may be done the very Beginning of this * 

a a 
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and it may prove a good Crop, if Showers ſuc- 
ceed in due time; and for the better ſecuring its 
Growth, and making it come forward, you may 
ow fifteen Buſhels of Coal-Soot over an Acre, as 
ſoon as the Barley and St. Foyne Seed are ſown, 
or you may clap your Fold upon it : But, of the 
Improvement of Barley, more in my next Monthly 
Book. | | 5 
Common Wheat, its Condition and Management in 
May.—If Wheat looks yellowiſh in this Month, 
and continues ſo throughout the whole, it will 
never rightly recover that Summer; becauſe then 
it is on its Shoot or Earing, and paſt Hopes: But if 
it is ſick in the Beginning, and recovers before the 
End, it- may chance to be a good Crop ; for all 
Wheat ſhould may, or look yellowiſh in April, 
and be of a black Green in May : Or take it 
this Way; if Wheat holds its Colour throughout 
April, and this Month, there is no great Danger 
of a good Crop. If it thrives in March, it ge- 
nerally mays in April; if it thrives in April, it 
commonly mays in May. When it mays in April, 
tis right, but wrong if in May; for then it ſhould, 
towards the latterEnd of the Month, thrive and ſhoot 
into Ear, inſtead of maying or yellowing ; which 
i often cauſed for Want of the Ground's being in 
Heart, to enable the Wheat to withſtand the cold 
and chilly Seaſons. But, to be more particular, 
your forward ſown Wheat often grows ſo luxu- 
rant, in the Beginning of Winter, as to ſpend it- 
{If tos ſoon, and eſpecially, if followed with a mild 
Spring, which cauſes it to grow ſo rank, as to 
want Strength, in this Month, to carry it on, and 
then, in courſe, it muſt have a ſickening Time to 
check it, in order to make it ſhoot with the greater 
Vigour afterwards. Now there are two Extreams 
el Weather, that ſometimes happen in this Month, 
mach prove fatal to Crops of Wheat: One is 
| E 2 Froſts, 
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28 Of Barley, Wheat, Ge. 
Froſts, as it happened in May, 1734, when Hail. 
Stones fell ſucceſſively for three Days, which be. 
ing of a poiſonous, cold Nature, and very heavy 
withal, beat down and hurt the Spindle of the 
Wheat, and Stalks of Peaſe, making the latter red. 
headed, and cauſing many to die: This was a Seaſon 
ſo ſevere, that on the eighteenth Day the  Icicls 
were ſeen to hang at the Eves of Houſes ; but the 
Poorer Sort of Wheat ſuffered moſt. On the con. 
trary, at another Time, about the Middle of this 
Month, the Seaſon having been mild and rainy 
ſome Time before, the well-dreſſed Wheat and 
Barley ſuffered much, by their luxuriant Growth; 
inſomuch that a great deal fell, before it was ſhot 
into Ear, which proved of very ill Conſequence to 

the Farmer, becauſe vaſt Quantities never did fit 
again, and did not half kern, eſpecially in the 
Vale Grounds, which are the richeſt Soils ; and 
this Misfortune proved the greater, where the 
Wheat was youngeſt and weakeſt in Stalk ; for, 
when this happens to Wheat at an older Growth 
it is often ſtrong enough to get up and recove. 
When Wheat is rank too ſoon, it has tempted 
many to mow or feed it, in order to bring it unde 

a more regular Growth : But as this Management 
is better or worſe, according to the Nature of the 
Grain, Land, and Weather, and that there is: 
great deal to be ſaid about it, I ſhall defer it for 2 
more proper Month, But, before ] leave this Sub 
ject, I muſt obſerve, that when Wheat is fom, 
at a right Time, in a proper Soil, and the Seaſon 
of the Year prove favourable, there are many 
Acres that never may or ſicken at all, yet bol 
their Growth and Colour from the firſt to the li 

1 in right Order; then ſuch Wheat is in its hight 

| Perfection. About the Middle of this Monti 

| 1736, the Wheat in the Chilturny, high Grouts 

| eſpecially, looked ſhort, yellowiſh, and ſick, 9 
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means of a very long cold, dry Seaſon, which 
mined many Crops that were not well dreſſed, be- 
cauſe the Ground had not Strength enough to make 
t run and rally again, as that in Heart did, and 
recovered. There was a Field of latter ſown 
Wheat, which in the Beginning of March looked at 
ſome Diſtance, as if nothing grew in it; yet the 
Ground being clear of Weeds,. and in tolerable 
Strength, and the Wheat not having ſpent itſelf in 
Winter too much, in the Spring it gathered to 
that Negree, that ſome of it had fourteen Ears 
from one Root, as it grew in a loamy, gravelly 
Clay, and proved an excellent Crop at Harveſt. 

Buck, Brant, or French Wheat, its Nature and 
Ue—lt is the Opinion of ſome, that it does moſt 
good in Clays and clung Grounds to hollow them; 
others ſay, that it is beſt uſed in dry, binding 
Gravels or Sands,-to keep the one looſe, and the 
other moiſt ; but, in ſome of the ſandy Lands abour 
Godalmin, they dare not ſow it, leſt it make the 
Earth too light for common Wheat; yet in heavy 
Sands, ſandy Loams, Gravels, and ſuch Sort of 
light Grounds, it is certainly beſt ſown, either to 
plow in as a Dreſſing, or for Seed. In Chalks it is 
improper, becauſe it looſens them too much. In 
ſtiff and wet Lands, it is apt to rot both in Root 
and Ear, as being itſelf a very ſucculent Plant, and 
of a tender, cold Nature, being eaſily hurt by 
ſome Winds, Lightning, and Froſts ; and therefore 
warm light Soils ſuit it beſt, and, in all, it is a very 
great Killer of Weeds, where it grows thick, as ir 
commonly does in Tilths, though you ſow bur 
one Buſhel on an Acre, and is found by many'to 
anſwer that great End, which all Farmers endea- 
vour after; namely, to reap a great Advantage 
for a little Charge. I am the firſt, that have ſown 
t in our Parts for a Dreſſing, though it has been 
lown in Norfolk, Suffolk, Surry, Kent, and Berk/hir: 

rat Fae | 8 many 
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many Years, and is now more and more propagate 
As I live twenty-ſeven Miles from London, it is, 
great Expence to have Manures from thence, ſo 
ſometimes Soot is a Shilling a Buſhel, ſo that 253 
is the Charge of dreſſing a ſingle Acre well, whe 
Half a Crown will do in French Wheat, and yet 
this will kill Weeds, when Soot will nouriſh ſome; 
the Wheat-dreſſing will laſt three Years, when the 
Soot will laſt but two; the one is alſo the mor 
certain than the other, for, in dry Seaſons, the 
Soot, by its ſulphureous Quality, will burn up: 
Crop of Wheat or Barley to a great Degree, when 
the French Wheat will remain a ſure and certain 
Promoter of Vegetation by its moiſt, hollow, fer. 
tiliſing Nature: Again, Soot, when it is laid, 
to the Quantity af twenty-five Buſhels on an Acre, 
forces ſo vehemently either Graſs or Corn, that, 
after two Years, it leaves a Poverty behind it, 
which this is ſo far from doing, that it is almoſt a 
Drefling the third Year, provided it be a full Crop 
at firſt, and plowed in at full Bloom, when the 
Stalks are fulleſt of Sap. This Grain is one of 
the greateſt Drawers of the Earth, and has re- 
turned four or five Quarters of Seed from one 
Acre, which is excellent for feeding Hogs, and 
Poultry. In Blooming-time, when this is to be 
lowed in, it 1s very ſerviceable for ſubſiſting Cattle 
in a little while, who will tread it down, and 
make it the fitter for this Purpoſe. You, that drels 
your Land by Sheep, may fold them in another 
Ground, while this is provided for, and that 
without any Riſque of your Cattle's breaking out 
into your Neighbour's Fields, for here is Meat 
in Plenty. So, when your Teams are all buſy, in 
ſome Ground there needs but one Plowing to 
harrow your common Wheat in on this French 
Wheat: It may be ſown in July or Auguſt, for 
Cattle to graze on it in November, or ſooner. In 
| '. Shroꝑſtirt 
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Shropſhire they grind French Wheat very fine, and 
make thin Cakes on a Back or Bake-ſtone, which 
« two or three Feet diameter, on which they put a 
dort of Batter made of this Flour, Milk, and Yeaſt 
and when it is turned and done enough, they butter 
and eat it, drinking Butter- milk with it; this Cake 
is called Jannoc or Crumpet, and is what old Parr 
of this Country eat all his Life: It feeds People to 
a great Strength and Stature. 

The Culture of French Wheat. My Field was a 
oravelly Loam, that had a Crop of Oats laſt on 
it, and, on the tenth of December, I plowed it with 
the Wheel-Fallow-Plough into Broad-lands, which 
[ let lie till the Beginning of March, when J har- 
rowed it plain, and then directly hacked it acroſs 
with the ſame Plough. In this Poſture it lay till 
the ſeventh of this Month, and then I plowed it 
again, and ſowed rather above Half a Buſhel of 
Seed on the rough Ground broad-caſt, and har- 


rowed it in once in a Place: When this was done, 


| immediately ſowed my other Half Bufhel, and 
harrowed acroſs twice in a Place; by which Means 
] haled or covered it from the Fowls, and ſecured 
it better from the ſcorching Heats, than if 
it had been harrowed firſt before any was 
lown. If you ſow this Seed, to plow its Crop in, 
for a Dreſſing to common Wheat, then you ought 
to ſow it the Beginning of this Month, that you 
may have Time enough to plow it twice or thrice, 
which they do in forme light Grounds, in Order to 
mix it well after it has firſt lain and rotted ; bur 
where it is to have only one Plowing in, then it 
may be ſown the latter End of this Month. - In 
ſome Parts, in their ſandy Land, they plow it in 
ith a Wheel-Plough ſhallow, and then imme- 
diately a Foot-Plough follows, and throws up a 
econd Mould or Sand upon that, and then harrow 
n their common Wheat, to give it a deeper 

Bottom, 
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Bottom. Some, to have a Crop of thi 
French Wheat, will make a Fallow and Dung ſe 
it, as for other Wheat. If it is ſown for Seed, j 
may be done the Jatter End of this, or in all th 
Month of June; if Ground lies low and yg, 
it may be ſown in two, three, or four Bout-landz; 
or it may be ſown with the three Wheel Drill. 
Plough, and horſe-houghed at ſeveral Times, an 
thus it will make it grow to a great Height, and 
produce Abundance of large Seed, if ſown at 
Feet aſunder in Drills, which this excellent 
. Plough makes, and at the ſame Time drops in 
Seed in the ſame out of a Hopper, in a moſt regy. 
lar Manner, which afterwards muſt be covered by 
the Harrow : This Operation, though it is done for 
getting a Crop of Seed, yet, by this drilling and 
houghing Method, the Ground is finely prepared for 
a Crop of common Wheat to follow immediately 
this French Wheat, by plowing and ſowing the 
ſame Ground ccroſs-ways in four-thorough Stitches 
or in Drills made in the laſt Intervals, and that 
without any Manner of dunging or other dreſſing; 
for the Earth being firſt made fine, and houghed 
up to the Rows of {uch Wheat, exceeds all Tard 
Dungs whatſoever. As to the cutting, getting 
out the Seed, and houſing this French Wheat, I i. 
tend to give an ample Account of it in the Month 
of September, 
The Culture of Woold or Weld. This Month h 
a proper Time for ſowing Weld among Fend 
Wheat: It is a Vegetable that is carefully cult: 
vated by many Farmers of late in their light Soils 
for theſe beſt agree with it, and though it grons 
well in dry Loams, Gravels, and ſandy Loams, yet 
of late it has been found to flouriſh on chalky 
Bottoms, if the Seaſons be kind; Thar is to lay, 
if the Summer it is ſowed in be dry, and the net 


a wet one : But it beſt of all agrees with dry, freſh 
Ground, 
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Ground, I mean where artificial Graſs grew two 
Years before, and has had one Crop of Beans or 
Peaſe firſt off the ſame Land. Now the Realon 
why they ſow Weld and French Wheat together 1s, 
becauſe there 1s the longer Time to get the Earth 
into a fine Tilth, for both theſe Seeds require that 
in particular; it is on this Account therefore they 
{ow Weld and French Wheat together the latter 
End of this Month. As ſoon as a Buſhel of the latter 
is ſown broad Caſt, and harrowed in, they ſow three 
Quarts of Weld-ſeed on one Acre, and harrow it 
in once in a Place, or twice at moſt, with light 
Harrows, for this is a ſmall Seed, and will eaſily 
bury. The firſt Year they mow the Buck- Wheat 
off, and the next Year, in June, they pull up the 
Weld, and manage it as I ſhall ſhew in the next 
Month; and thus they will grow well together, 
becauſe the Buck-Wheat kills the Weeds, and 
keeps the Weld from the Damage of Droughts. 
But this, like Turneps, is ſometimes ſpoiled by the 
Slug and Fly in its Infancy to prevent which, I in- 
tend likewiſe to make known a Remedy in June 
and July, that will effectually do. The Year 1738, 
a Load of theſe Stalks with their Roots was worth 
ten Guineas to the Dier for the yellow Colour. 
Weld will alſo grow among Oats, or Barley, ſown 
in March and April, but not ſo well as with the 
French Wheat, Its of a hardy Nature, for it will 
lometimes grow on a courſe Tilth : I mean where 
Oats are ſown on only one Plowing, this if ſown 
with them will very likely grow if it is fine Wea- 
ther at that Time ; but then the Weeds ſhould be 
carefully taken away, for as the Weld has but a 
{mall Root, its much endangered by them. 

Cole or Rapes,— Theſe that were ſown in Fuly or 
Auguſt, or September, may be fed *till the Beginning 
of this Month, with Sheep, Cows, or Bullocks, 
and the ſame Land fallowed directly for Turneps 
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or Wheat. Theſe afford the Farmer a vaſt Oppor: 


tunity of Profit, for this, Iike Rye, may be fed in 
the Spring, when Graſs and green Corn cannot; 
but the Cole or Rape exceeds the Rye, in that it 
may be. fed earlier in Snows and near as late, for 
theſe will ſuffer themſelves to be eat down two or 
three Times, and quickly recover again, which 
cannot ſo well be ſaid of Rye. The Roots of theſe, 
being of the Cabbage Kind, draw very much Nou. 
riſhment from a rich Ground, that forces them on, 
and gives them a new Head in a little Time, which 
again returns the Dung and Stale of the Sheep, to 
the great Enrichment of the Land and Profit of 
the Owner, who by this Means may keep his Mo 
ney at Home, which otherwiſe muſt be expended 
in Dung, Soot, Aſhes, Horn-ſhavings, Rags, and 
other chargeable diſtant Dreſſings, that are not ſo 
good and natural to the Land as this of Sheep. 
But as the Months of July, Auguſt, September are 
the propereſt Times in the whole Year for ſowing 
Cole Seed ; I ſhall enlarge no further on this Head 
at preſent, but defer it till then, at which Time! 
ſhall oblige the World with an effectual Method to 
ſecure it againſt the Fly and Slug, which are mor- 
tal Enemies to this valuable Vegetable while in its 
ſecond Leaf. | 

Rye. — Your Rye that was ſown in Augiſt or 
September is now eaten off, and your Ground in 
ſome Meaſure dreſſed with the Dung and Stale of 
Sheep or Cows, which makes ſuch Land be the 
readier for another Crop. Some therefore will 
plow up and fold the ſame with Sheep, in order to 
get a Crop of Turneps or Wheat. 

Turneps, — You that deſign to ſow your Field 
with Turneps in this Month, I will ſuppoſe you do 
it, either to eat off forward with Sheep, in order 
to ſow the ſame Ground with Wheat ; or elle to 
pull and fell them in Auguſt or September, on 
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wiſe its too ſoon to ſow them for a Winter Crop, 
becauſe they will grow hollow, hard, and ſtringy 
before the proper Time of eating them with Sheep, 
unleſs you intend to eat the large red Turnep in 
OGober and November with horned Beaſts. In 
order therefore to have the Turneps in full Plenty, 
and to make them grow large and quick : Firſt 
and principally, let your Ground be well dunged, 
folded, or limed. In the next Place, the right Sort 
of Turnep ſhould be reſolved on. If for an early 
feeding or pulling, the Dutch white flat Turnep is 
a good ſweet Sort, that will be ready to draw in 


eight or ten Weeks Time, if the Weather is pro- 


pitious; in order to which, ſow two or three Pounds 
of Seed on an Acre, and harrow it once in a Place, 
without any Pole on the Harrows, that they may 
be as light as poſſible, and it will prove a better 
Way than to harrow the Seed in with a Buſh- 
harrow or Hurdle. But with us there are ſeldom 
any Turneps ſown in this Month, becauſe, as we 
feed Sheep with them, they will come too ſoon for 
a Winter Crop, and then they won't be near ſo ſer- 
viceable to the Beaſt, as the late ſown more young 
and tender Sort; for which Reaſon we ſeldom ſow 
them before the latter End of next Month. Fur- 
nep Seed may alſo be ſown out of the three Wheel 
Drill-Plough in Drills, which it makes to a 
Advantage at two or three Foot Diſtance each Drill; 
becauſe here they may be allowed a large Aſſiſtance 
of houghed Earth to their Sides, the Weeds more 
eaſily deſtroyed, and the Turneps better pulled, to 
be eaten clean up in another Place. In this Month 
you may alſo ſow the long French Turnep, called 


1 that are much of late in uſe for Soops, 
: | 
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Of Weeds and their Cure. 


ALL Authors that have wrote on Weeds (x 
far as I can learn) have left the particular 
Deſtruction of many of the worſt of them to be 
found out. And therefore, I ſhall here endeavour 
to make known the beſt Ways of daing it in the 
common Huſbandry of ſowing Grain broad Caſt, 
or by ſtraining it out of the Hand, which is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary z becauſe in the large Vale of hl. 
bury, and ſome ethers, as alſo in many Sorts of 
ſtony, hilly, clayey, and hurlucky Grounds, neither 
Drilling nor any other Way can be uſed, And 
although the Weed Hook and Hand are the moſt 
common Inftruments for weeding Corn, that i 
thus ſowed promiſcuouſly, yet both in this old Way 
of Farming, as well as in the new Drill Way, the 
Plough and ſome other new Machines are certainly 
the beft weeding Tools of all others, as J ſhall here- 
after ſhew. | 
Of two new invented Weeding-Ploughs, the Sbein 
Break, Niget, &c.—It was in the Year 1737, about 
eighty-five Miles from London, that I firſt ſaw the 
three Wheel-Plough, which for its great Uſes in 
multiplying Crops of Grain, Turneps, and artif 
cial Graſſes, and killing of Weeds, deſerves Admi- 
ration, and to be made uſe of wherever the Ground 
will admit of it. The ſecond is alſo a very inge- 
nious Invention, to ſupply a Foot Plough as the 
other does the Wheel Sort : They are both made 
to drill Corn, Turnep, and Graſs Seeds out of 2 
Hopper; and with a little Alteration, will very ex- 
p=ditiouſly, and in the cheapeſt, ſureſt Manner, 
deſtroy all Sorts of Weeds in the Intervals, beſides 


Keeping the Ground in a moſt fine Tilth, to 25 
| a luc- 
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ſucceeding Crop; inſomuch, that by the Help of 
theſe, Land may be ſown, and Crops had every 
Year, without any Danger of breeding the wild 
Oat, or any other Weed, which would certainly 
happen, if it was conſtantly ſown in the common 
Way without fallowing. The Sheim Break, or 
Niget, have alſo their Share in extirpating Weeds, 
23 well as the ſeveral Sorts of Houghs, which are 
all of ſo late an Invention, that but few Farmers 
are now in Poſſeſſion of them: But their great 
Importance will certainly, ſpeedily bring them into 
Uſe more and more, becauſe they may be ſo ma- 
raged, as to ſave the Expence of all Manner of 
Manures or Dreſſings, and perform many other 
valuable Matters, that are too tedious here to enu- 
merate ; but I intend to be more particular in the 
Account of them in next Month. 

Curlock or Charlock — This is one of the com- 
moneſt Weeds that grow among Corn, Turneps, 
c. in Fields, and of ſo hardy a Nature, that where 
its got to a plentiful Head, its very difficult to de- 
ſtroy it, becauſe its Seed has ſo much Oil in it, 
as enables it to withſtand one Winter and Summer 
Fallowings. In wet warm Seaſons it is, like moſt 
others, moſt predominant ; ſo that about the Mid- 
dle of this Month, it has provoked ſome to im- 
ploy many Hands to pull both the yellow and 
white Sort up by their Roots; you may give it to 
Sheep, who will greedily eat their Leaves and 
flowery Heads. The yellow Sort grows in moſt 
Grounds, but the white, which is the moſt perni- 
cious, chiefly infeſts the lighter Lands, and is not 
near ſo common as the other. There has grown ſa 
much of the yellow Sort in many Fields of Oats, 
which have ſo out-ſhot the Corn, as to oblige the 
Owner to get their ſeedy Tops mowed off, to pre- 
vent an After Damage from their Seed, and to give 
the Sun room to nouriſh the Oats the better. a. 

ave 
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have uſed the five Foot long Weed-hook, and fy 
Feet long Pea-hook to ſtrike off their Heads, | 
being an endleſs Piece of Work to pull them with 
their Hands, where theſe Weeds are vaſtly thick 
This Seed, which very nearly reſembles the Tur. 


nep Sort, and is like it both in Leaf and Flower, i; WW th 
undoubtedly propagated with Turnep Seed, tha WW ar 
it often grows amongſt, and therefore Farmen WW a 
ſhould be :ruly nice in making Uſe of clean Seed, v 
for a Turnep Crop. Curlock ſeldom grows among Wl 
Wheat, but much among Barley, Oats, Peaſe; 6; B 
where it does a great deal of harm, by its branching Wl 
and choaking the Corn, and drawing a conſiderabe f 
Nouriſhment from the ſame Earth, that ſhould tl 
be expended in forwarding the Growth of a large WW * 
Crop: It moſtly flouriſhes in Tilths and well dreſſed { 
Grounds, but does not affect ſtiff and watery Soil: P 


It is beſt killed, by making a Summer-Fallow of 
the Land, and by ſowing the ſame, the next Sum- 
mer after, with a Crop of Turneps. 

Wild Poppey, by ſome called red Weed. — It chiefy 
grows in white and gravelly Grounds, but is often 
ſeen in Loams, and ſome other Earths. Its a ve 
ſucculent Weed, that draws the Ground much, and 
robs it of thoſe nutritious Salts which ſhould fer- a 
tilize the Roots of Corn: It runs up in large 
green Bunches, and therefore is beſt drawn by tie 
Hand in this Month, for the Weed-hook is no: Wi 
proper here: Its Roots, Stalks and Leaves mak: Wi 
an excellent Hay for tame Rabbits, as being both Wl 
of a healthy and fatening Nature: Their Flowers 
or red Heads are alſo ſerviceable in making a ſa 
lubrious Syrrup : Its moſtly occaſioned by too fine 
a Tilth, and when the Corn is ſown in a di 
Seaſon, which makes heavy Plowing, and a moilt 
Seaſon 1ts beſt Prevention. But a certain Farmer 
took a Method that I never knew any other do, 


and that was, becauſe he thought it too * | 
b , | ork 
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Work to pull it up by the Hand, he turned his 
Hogs into his Wheat the very Beginning of this 
Month, and they preferr'd the poppy Stalks to 
thoſe of the Wheat. 

The red and white Dock. — This Weed runs into 
the Ground like a Radiſh z as to the Shape, Depth 
2 and Bigneſs, it has a bunchy tall Head, that contains 
: great deal of Seed, and does much Miſchief, 
0 where they are ſuffered to encreaſe, which is eaſily 
2 done, not only by their Seed, but by letting any 
„ WH Bits of their Roots lie on the plowed Ground; 
o WT ves, though they have lain ſome Months in a 
|. WT fhirivelled Condition, yet if they are mixed with 
be Earth, they will grow again. Some ſay they 
„e good for Nothing; others, that they are very 
0 ſerviceable in Diet- Drinks for cutaneous Diſtem- 
: pers. In this Month their large Leaves and Stalks 
t afford a good Handle to pull them up by. Some 
\. vill draw them from among their Corn, but then 

they ſometimes do a great deal of Harm; becauſe 
de Roots of the Grain are apt to come up with 
them, therefore others will do this Work in the Fal- 
y low-Seaſons, by following the Plough, and digging 
0 them up in the Thoroughs it makes: Others, when 
. Field is under Clover, or any of the artificial 
e Grafſes, will haul them out; but whenever they are 
2 weeded by pulling, it muſt be done when the 
t Ground is pretty wet and looſe. About Enfield, 
e ey uſe a clever Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, ha- 


h ving a wooden Handle, let into a Socket of-Iron, 
1 with two Prongs of the ſame, fixed very near one 
. another, and a ſmall Foot- Iron, jetting out on one 
* lide their Top, which being forced into the Ground, 
y very dexterouſly eradicates a Dock *at once, 

| Fern and Ruſhes.— Theſe are ſometimes a Foot or 


er two high in this Month, and hurt both Corn and 
, Graſs, To kill the Fern, one mowed it in May, 
a ad twice the ſame Summer afterwards ; another 
k : whipt 
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whipt and beat it; others, have plowed up a Gr 
Baulk, carried away its Surface, and plowed the 
fame Ground again for Corn: But theſe Practica 
only check*d it. In a certain Park this Weed wy 
killed by plowing the Ground ſeveral Times on 
Winter and Summer, till the Earth was got fine; 
and then in Auguſt, the Owner ſowed the fame 
with Rye, which fed the Deer the next Year, 
afterwards by plowing and ſowing artificial Grafle, 
and roling the Ground at Times, he deftroyel 
the Fern. But as Fern grows among Trees and 
other Places improper for uſing the Plough, ther 
was a Role invented, of a very large Size, to kil 
the Fern, and it had the defired Effect: This Role 
was made with narrow Oaken Planks, two Inche 
and a Half thick, faſtened by a wooden Pin, a 
three Wheels, that have only four Spokes to each 
Wheel. The Diameter of this hollow Role i 
five Feet ten Inches, and its Length above ſeven 
Feet, through the Middle of this an Iron Spindle 
or Axle-tree is faſtened, to which the wooden 
Sharps are fixed to draw it by with two, three, 
five, eight, or ten Horſes, according to the Weight 
you put into it; for the Infide is made to hold 
Stones, Gravel or other ſuch ponderous Bodies, to 
make the greater Preſſure ; and though this Weed 
has been found to run more than eight Feet into 
the Earth, yet in two Years, the Role has kilkd 
it. It will alſo craſh down Mole-banks, Ant-hill, 
and Caſts of Worms, and level Graſs-Ground the 
better for the Scythe. It has been obſerved not to 
grow any more the ſame Year, if it is mowed an 
Midſummer Day. The Ruſh that moſtly infell 
wet Grounds, is check'd by ſowing Coal-Aſhes 
Lime, Soot, and Peat- Aſhes. 

Wild Oat.— This Weed is notoriouſly known t0 
be a moſt pernicious one, by Reaſon of the great 


Difficulty that attends its Extirpation, and oe” 
| . 
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wiſe on Account of its caſy Increaſe, for this will 
w amongſt moſt Corn, and ſcatter its Seed be- 
fre the Grain is ripe, nor will it yield to any one 
Year's Plowing of the Ground, becauſe of its ſe- 
yeral Skins and hardy Nature. On which Ac- 
count it ſurpaſſes moſt' others, as is plain from its 
growing, in Plenty, on breaking up Meadow 
Ground that has laid under Graſs ſome Scores of 
Tears; for many Seeds of Weeds will withſtand 
the Culture of the Earth, and the Severity of the 
Weather, much longer than the Seeds of Corn or 
Graſſes, inſomuch that by the Toughneſs of their 
Coats, and their ſulphureous Nature, they have 
been proved to lie unhurt in the Ground, more 
than the Age of Man; which I think is enough ta 
confute the common Opinion, that ſome Ground 
naturally breeds Weeds, without their Seeds being 
before in the ſame. And why wild Oats grow moſt - 
in Ground that is conſtantly ſown 'with Corn, I - 
think may be accounted for, by allowing that ſuch 
Seeds, if but a few at firſt, will increaſe the more 
by often mixing them with the Plough, and giving 
the Earth no Opportunity for their Ruin. The 
beſt Remedy, I know of, in the common Hus- 
bandry, is after a Summer Fallow to plow the 
Ground ſeveral Times for a Crop of Turneps, or 
to have Turneps twice together: But above all 
others, the Plowings or Breakings between the Drills 
of Corn, Turneps, or artificial Graſſes will cer- 
tanly and intirely deſtroy the Breed of wild Oats 
10 in a little Time, Before I conclude this Article, I 
cannot but obſerve the Opinion of a certain Perſon, 
ſl who believed that thoſe Oats eaten by Horſes, and 
x, Wh dunged whole, produce a wild Oat, by Reaſon of 
the Damage they receive from the Body of the 
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| {0 Beaſt : If this be true, it is not to be wondered at, 
- if they grow in great Plenty, where ſuch Dung 1s 


ad: In the Vale among their random ſown Horſe- 
rie G beans, 
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beans, the Sheep deſtroy the wild Oats that Yea, 
by feeding among the Beans, even in Bloſſom. 

Time, | | 

Crow or wild Garlick, This ſometimes runs up 
as high as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds ſome. 
what like Onions, but not fo large; it chiefly 
grows among Wheat and Barley, and not fo mug 
among Oats and Peaſe, at leaſt it is not fo much 
minded in them, as in the other two. It is ſu 
an abominable ſtinking Weed, that when the 
Wheat is at Market, and this Seed perceived to be 
mixed but in a ſmall Degree with it, the Buyer 
commonly calls it the Devil of a Weed, One 
my Days-men told me, that he and another, x 
they were weeding of Corn, eſpied ſome of the 
Crow Garlick, which ſo much reſembled young 
Onions, that his Partner faid he would fit down 
and eat his Bread and Cheeſe with a few of them 
accordingly he cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, 
but it was not Jong before they began to ſwell the 
Man, and forced him home, as faſt as he could go, 
where happily his Wife gave him a Doſe of Phyſr 
that ſhe had by her, and ſaved her Husband. Thi 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly 1n the 
ſtony, clayey Soils, and is beſt killed by Winter 
Fallowings, frequent Plowings, and Turnep-Crops, 
The Seed of this Weed clogs the Stones of Mills 
fo that it is very hard to clear them of its Flour, 'til 
the next Summer dries it quite up. 

Melilot. Is a Weed that grows among Wheat 
and Barley, but moſtly in Peaſe, Oats, and Beans, 
and that both in Vale and Chilturn Lands, where 
it comes up much like Lucern Graſs, about two 

Feet high with a yellow Flower, and a black Seed 
like Trefoil. If its Leaf or Seed is rubbed, it 
will ſtink the Hands for three or four Hours, and 
is ſo hateful to Horſes, that they refuſe the Oat 
it grows with. It is generally found in ſtony Cf 
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and wettiſh Grounds ;z which if croſs cropped, by 
too often Sowings, will increaſe this horrid Weed 
yery much. Its Remedy is the ſame as for Crow 
Garlick, Both this and the Garlic are ſuch offen- 
five Vegetables, as obiige ſome Farmers to weed it 
out, to prevent its Damage by the Cow's Milk in 
Cheeſe and Butter, as I have before obſerved. 
Gould, This is the commoneſt and moſt perni- 
cious Weed of all others -in ſandy Lands. This 
Summer, 1738, being a wet one, the Gould got 
ſuch a Head amohg Barley, eſpecially, that there 
ſeemed to be as much Weed as Corn in ſome Fields. 
Many of their Sands, ſandy Loams, light brick 
Earths, and ſuch Sails are hardly ever without its 
Roots, It is one of thoſe Weeds that cauſe a 
Deſpair of deſtroying it, where it has got but a 
tolerable Poſſeſſion. I have obſerved its Growth, 
in vaſt Quantities of Ground, where its great 
high Bunches with golden Heads like a Marygold 
ſhew themſelves, at a great Diſtance. There are 
four Sorts of it that infeſt Corn Fields, as the 
white, red, blue, and yellow, but the laſt is the 
common Weed. To check then this fatal De- 
ſtroyer, ſome lay down the ſame Ground, with ar- 
tiicial Graſs ; others get a Crop of Turneps, as 
often as they well can on it; others ſow Rye inſtead 
of Barley, 2 this over-tops it. But, to kill it 
quite, the beſt Way is to ſow the Corn in Drills, 
and then plow and clean the Intervals, with that 
and the Break, About Fuly 10, 1738, I ſaw the 
blue Sort with many round hard Stalks, three Feet 
high, among Barley, Oats, and Thetches, in a 
gravelly Loam. | 
Horſe-Gould. Is a general deſtructive Weed, and 
moſtly ſo in Wheat: It comes up in a fine Tilth, 
and flouriſhes moſt by a wet Seaſon, attended with 
a cold Spring, for then the Weed is apt to get the 
better of the Corn, as being the more hardy 


G 2 Plant: 


Traveller, but a woeful one to the 


Surry, wild Borrage. 
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Plant: It will keep Company with the Wheat ij 
the Harveſt, and then is about half the Length g 
the Grain Stalks ; ſhedding a great Deal of it; 
flat Burr-Seed in that Time, for this Weed grow 
ſo thick, that it is impoſſible to weed it with the 
Hand or Hook; therefore ſome have attempted to 
eat it off with the Wheat, by their Shcep, and 
failed ; for when it is old, as commonly it is when 
the Time is for doing it, the Beaſt does not care 
to car it, becauſe it is then bitteriſh : But my next 
Neighbour turned his Sheep in full early, which eat 
up both Wheat and Weed; the Conſequence wa, 
that the Earth being a Loam, and a wet, cold 
Time happening, while it was thus feeding, the 
Weed recovered, and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop of 
Wheat. This Yellow-headed Weed grows chiefly 
in ſtiff Lands and Gravels, both in the Vale and 
Chilturn. SEND, 

Wild Borrage or Cats-tail. There are two Sorts 
that bear this Appellation, the blue and green, but 
the blue 1s the commoneſt and worſt. This ſhews 
itſelf but once in three Years, and then in the 
Lent Crop of Peaſe or Oats, moſtly in Chalks, 
Gravels, or Sands, with a large Head, and down- 
right Root; for it does not affect Tilth-Eaiths, 
Between Hazlemere and Godalmin, in Surry, I aw 
a large Field of Oats ſo over-run with this blue 
Weed, and the red Poppy, about the tenth ol 
June, in a ſandy Loam, that I could hardly fee, at 
a ſmall Diſtance, any other but theſe two fine co- 
loured Weeds, which made a pretty Show to the 

F armer : In the 
old Huſbandry, it is beſt deſtroyed by pulling up 
with the Hand in wet Weather, or by the Fin on 
the Share, or by following the Plough with Mat- 
tocks: It is called Cats- tail in Herifordſhire ; in 
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Hopweed, This is the worſt and commoneſt 
Weed that infeſts our Chillurn Fields, becauſe it 
Jraws away much Nouriſhment from the Gruin, 
and takes up a great Deal of Room both above and 
below the Surface, to the great Damage of all 
Crops of Corn that grow among it. It roots 
about two Feet down, and more upwards in Stalk z: 
its large Head is firſt green, then white, next yel- 
low, and at laſt brown and ripe in Seed, which is 
a flat Sort, ſo much like that of the Garden Par- 
ſnip, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh it by Sight. 
No Plowing nor Fallowing can deſtroy this, nor 
will it yield to ſowing the Ground with Clover or 
other Graſſes, or with Turnep Seed, and their 
common Houghing : Our Way is to weed it in 
this Month or next with the Hook, but this only 
checks it from feeding, and cauſes the Weeder to 
do a great deal of Harm with his Feet among the 
Corn, To deſtroy 'it, it ſhould be dug up by ſeve- 
ral Men following the Plough with their Mat- 
tocks, for their Roots ſhew themſelves very plain in 
the Furrow, and then their Pieces muſt be carried 
off the arable Land, left they ſhould grow, or be 
laid on the ſame for Sheep to feed on directly, 
which they will greedily do; and not only Sheep, 
but Horſes, Cows, Hogs, and Rabbits, are great 
Lovers both of their Roots and Stalks, and will 
fatten on them, if plentifully ſupplied, 'whilſt they 
are green, 

Cammock, There are two Sorts of this ſtinking 
Weed; the one has a Honey: ſuckle Head, the other 
ſpires up with a Sort of graſſy Leaf above a Foot 
high, and ſmells ſtrongeſt : It branches and roots 
like a Honey-ſuckle, but much more, and is a 
great Spoiler of Corn : It grows in Patches, in 
Loams, Clays, Gravels, and in ſome Sort of white 
Grounds, Their Cure is chiefly by the Mattock, 
to dig up their Roots deep, and break the Cm 

| wel 
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well to come at them, carefully carrying away al 


their fibrous or ſtringy Parts off the plowed Ground: 


Their largeſt Roots are ſo ſtrong, as ſometimes tg 
ſet ſix Horſes. 

Honey-Suckle, I mean the red Sort, which when 
old, like the Cammock, will try the Strength of a 
Team of Horſes, to break their Roots; and there. 
fore it ſhould excite the Care of Farmers to pre. 
yent their Growth, by giving the Land frequent, 
deep, and clean Plowings : To this Purpoſe, the 
excellent Method of bouting ſtiff Lands, and 
bouting off the laſt Bouts, prevents the Breed and 
Increaſe of the Honey-ſuckle : And it is on this 
Account, that the two Horſe ſmall Farmer ſuffer 
much, becauſe he is not ſtrong enough to perform 
this Work, nor to prevent the Breed of this, and 
ſome other tenacious potent Weeds. The Honey. 
ſuckle is ſo much planted in ſome Fields, that it 
has tempted ſeveral to let it ſtand for an intire 
Crop of Graſs to feed Cattle, or to mow for Seed, 
which in ſome ſwampy. Grounds is ſerviceable; 
for though it is like Clover in Head and Root, yet 
it won't hove the Cows or Sheep as Clover; yet, if 
you let it lie three Years together, it is wrong, for 
then it will be apt to run its Roots too far into, 
and about the Ground, and ſo become a laſting 
Enemy : Its Cure is to chalk the Land, and to 
dig with the Mattock, or to give it deep and often 
Plowings, eſpecially at Fallow-time in a dry Sa 
ſon. | 
The Thiſtle. Is ſaid to be an Indication of good 
Land, but where-ever it happens to get Poſſeſſion, it 
is no welcome Gueſt, for this does its Share of Da- 
mage among Corn, proportionable to its Root : It 
is moſt common in Vale rich Lands, and too often 
in our Chillurn Grounds, where in both, if it !s 
let ſtand to Sced, the Winds will carry its light 
Flew to great Diſtances ; This I know | great 

armer 
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Farmer ſo careful to prevent, that he makes his 
Men with a Mattock, or with the Iron-Thiſtle 
paddle every Year, to deſtroy them in the Lanes, 
near his Fields, leſt its feathery Seed ſhould blow 
into them and grow. Its Cure is often and dee 
plowings, chalking the Land, and ſowing it wh 
Clover; or better by a Man's following the Plough, 
and digging the Roots out of the Furrows. I 
knew a certain Man to be at eight Pounds Ex- 
nce the firſt Year, five the next, and three the 
Year following, to paddle up Thiſtles in the ſame 
Meadow feeding Ground, and by this Means over- 
come them. | 
Ragweed, This is a tall bunchy Weed, that h 
many yellow Heads or Flowers, ſomewhat like 
the Gould ; it chiefly infeſts Meadows, ſome where- 
of I have ſeen over-run with it in Auguſt, when it 
z in its full Perfection: This comes meerly by 
bad Huſbandry, for it is eaſily pulled up by the 
Hand, after a great Shower of Rain, having a nar- 
row Bunch of fibrous Roots, that grow near the 
Surface like a Crow's Foot. 
Wild Teaſels. Theſe are tall Weeds that exhauſt 
the Ground much, and grow moſtly in neglected 
Grals Grounds : They grow but in few Places; 
but where they are, theſe, like the large Ant-hills, 
may ſerve as Beacons to the paſſing Traveller, to 
let them know there lives a bad Husbandman in the 
Neighbourhood. . 
Arſmart, This has a bunchy Root, which, when 
got old, runs deep into the Earth, and, having 
many Fibres, cannot then be deſtroyed by the Plough. 
Hately ſaw a moiſt, loamy, gravelly Field near Bille- 
recay, quite over-run with it; and though it did 
not grow very high, yet 1t cauſed a thin Crop of 
Grain to be carried to the Barn. Chalking the 
Ground, and plowing the Land clean, while it is 


young, 


Sourneſs of the Ground, and therefore moſt ſub- 


| Companion among Corn, efpecially if the Spring- 
time is attended with Wets and Colds, for then it 1s 
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young, deſtroys it; ſo likewiſe do Crops of Tyr: 
neps and Cale, 

Horſe-Mint. This alſo, annoys Crops of Com 
that it grows among, and cannot be weeded, becayſ 
of its innumerable Stalks, but may be eaſily killed 
by Chalking, clean Plowings, and by Cropy of 
Turneps-or Cale. 

Wild Sorrel. This ugly Weed: likewiſe ven 
much damages the Grain it grows among, and 
for the aforeſaid Reaſons cannot be killed by weed. 
ing, but by ſowing of Turneps or Cale, chalking 
the Ground, and plowing it often clean. 

Colts Foot, or dunny Leaves, This is a moſt per. 
nicious Weed, and very hard to deſtroy, becauſe 
its Roots are great Runners, and draw the Good- 
neſs out of the Ground, to the Damage of the 
Corn: In March it appears by its broad, yellow, 
round Flowers or Heads, which are ſucceeded 
its broad Leaves, that grow near the Ground, 
Its Cure 1s to chalk, plow, and hough the Land, 
bur beſt of all by the Break between Drills of Corn: 
Carry off its Roots, for its very Pieces will grow; 


and plow with a Fin on the Share. | 
Couch er Twitch-Graſs, This is cauſed by the 
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ject to grow in low, wet, clayey Lands : It crip- 
ples the Growth of Corn to a great Degree, and 
very expeditiouſly increaſes, its Roots. Plowing 
only, in ſuch Soils, will hardly do; and therefore 
they uſe the great heavy Harrow, which alone 1s 
ſometimes full Work enough for ſix or eight Horſes 
to draw, and then it admirably tears up both Root 
and Branch of this horrid Graſs-Weed, which to- 
tally to deſtroy, they Jay it in Heaps to burn. 
Wild Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-Weed. It is an ugly 


natural for this Weed to get the Predominany, 
whic 
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which ſufficiently appeared in 1732, in the moiſt. 
Clays and Loams, where it grew up Creeper like 
fam the Bottom to the Top of the Wheat Stalk, 
hauling and pulling down the ſame, till ir ſpoiled 
the Ear, and thus 1t extended its Miſchief to almoſt 
a whole Field of Wheat together. Its Remedy is 
deep Plowings, due Fallowings, and chalking the 
Ground ; for according to my Obſervation, it comes 
moſt where theſe three are chiefly wanting. 

Black Bennet, This is a Sort of Graſs-Weed, 
that kills vaſt Quantities of Corn, or at leaſt very 
much leſſens their Crops. About the fourth of 
May, 1730, the black Bennet began to ſhow itſelf 
a Foot long among Grain that was ſowed in Tilth 
and Lay-grounds, having before that Time a long 
wet Seaſon, attended with eaſterly Winds, when 
the latter ſown Wheat fared beſt, becauſe when 
the ſevere Weather was over, its Youth cauſed it 
to run faſter than the forward ſown, and to get the 
better of the Bennet, This Weed does moſt Da- 
mage among W heat, in Clays, and moiſt Loams, 
occahoned chiefly by ſour, rough Tilths, and a 
wet cold Spring: Its Remedy is a fine Tilth, and 
a dry Seaſon to ſow the Corn, in a well manured 
Soil, that has been ſoundly chalked or limed. 

Crow-Needle, This is a ſpreading Weed, which 
bears a ſmall white Flower, and grows about half 
the Height of the Corn : Its Seed lies in the Bot- 
tom of Points like Needles, which are about an 
Inch and a half long, that oftentimes very much 
toul the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces, 
when they are thraſhed with the Grain, and are 
difficult to get clean out: Its Remedy is ſowing 
clean Seed in a pure Tilth. 

Cliver, This twiſts about the Wheat like the 
Tyne-Weed, and does its Damage much like it: 
Its Seed, is a little round Burr, which requires. 
lame Labour to clear out of the Grain by the * 

| an 
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and the Throw; both this, and the Crow-Nee(þ 
Sced, will grow again if ſown, though fome fh 
not: This is likewiſe beſt prevented by ſowing 
clean Seed, and a good Tilth. 

Darnel. This is a rampant Weed, that moſt 
hurts Wheat; becauſe in Barley, its Quality is t 
add Strength to the Beer, by making it more heady, 
which cauſes the Malſter not to find much Fak 
with it, if not in too great a Quantity: But 3 
the Colour of its Flour is brown, feels rough, and 
has ſome Scent with it ; the Mealmen dor't like 
| it among Wheat: This is a moſt multiplying 
Weed, for many of its high Stalks will carry twen- 
ty Side-ſhoots, and every one {nx Corns in it, þ 
that twenty of its Heads are enough to ſpoil half 
an Acre of Wheat : It is of ſo hardy a Natur, 
that it is uſually ſaid, the Dunghill will carry it 
to the Field. A Farmer that rented ſixty Pound: 
Year, ſaid, he Joſt twenty Pound by it, in one 
Summer's Crop; and in the Barn, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to 3 it from the Wheat; becauſe, 2 
great Deal of it is near as big as a Wheat - Kernel; 
nor will it all ſwim on the Top of Brine or Water, 
as moſt other Seeds of Weeds will, for that the 
largeſt Seeds of this are as heavy as thoſe of the 
Wheat: Its Cure, {is by throwing it in a Barn, run- 
ning it through the Wire-flat Screen, or better, in 
the new invented Round-wired Screen, that the 
Wheat may be ſent clean to Market: Its Preven- 
tion is, by ſowing clear Seed, which ought to be 
changed every Year, from a different Soil. 

 Cheſ-Seed Weed. This is a Sort of Darnel, but 
grows in a different Manner, hanging its ſmall 
Stalks, which are about an Inch long from the 
great one, in ſeveral little Bunches. 

Cockle. Is a little Seed with a black Hull, full of 
white Flour, for which Reaſon the Mealmen do 
not much diſpute its being among Wheat, if ” 
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in too great a Quantity; but as little Seeds often- 
times do a great Deal of harm, clean Seed changed 
every Year prevents it. | 540 

May-Weed.— This is a ſtinking venemous Weed, 
which bears a white Flour, and is well known ta 
moſt of our Chilturn Reapers, who ſometimes have 
their Hands and Legs ſo bliſtered by it, that they 
are not capable of working till they ger cured by 
the Application of Houſe-leek Juice, mix*d with 
Cream, or ſome other Medicine : It very much 
cripples Grain, and grows chiefly in wet Loams, 
Clays and Gravels, by Means of four Tilths, and 
ſhowery plowing Times, which make a dry ſawing 
Seaſon, and a ſweet fine Tilth, its Cure. 

Weeding Potatoes, — Now weed your Field-Pota- 
toes by the Hand-hough, by this you will make 
them have large Roots, and keep the Ground in a 
Tilth for plowing once or twice, and ſowing Wheat 
on the ſame in OFober following. A Foot Diſ- 
tance ſhould be left between each Potatoe, and then 
they will have Room to encreaſe in Number, if the 
Ground was well managed, to great Profit, But of 
this new Improvement more in February. 

Meeding Banks — Our Banks which are ſet with 
quick Sets for making new Hedges, generally con- 
iſt of Virgin Mould ; there is a Ditch-Bank, and 2 
Flower-Bank without a Ditch, both which, if neg- 
lected, will ſoon be over-run with Weeds, and the 
Sets become ſtunted ; when it ſo happens, the old 
Way, is to uſe the Knife to dig up the many Roots 
of Graſs and Weeds, which is very tedious and 
chargeable z and therefore the new Method, that IT 
uſe, is to take a Spade in this or laſt Month, and 
pare off the upper Cruſt of Graſs, immediately af- 
ter a Shower of Rain, and as near them between 
tie young Shoots as poſſible, then turn it topſey- 
turvey, and lay it in the ſame Place, which not on- 


ly kills the Weeds turn'd up, but alſo ſmoathers 
H 2 the 
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the remaining Roots left behind; and if there web 
any of the deep ' rooted Sort got into the Ground, 
then pulling them firſt up by the Hand when the 
Land is moiſt and looſe, will deftroy them: This 
Method ought annually to be practiſed during the 
Youth of the quick Sets, as being very ſerviceable 
to keep off the too powerful Heats of the Sun, and 
lodging the Rains; but where the Spade cannot, 
the Knife muſt be uſed. In the Vale of Alesbur, 
where Wood and Fences are ſcarce, they care. 
fully obſerve this good Management, and ſ 
no Pains nor Time in ſuch a beneficial Branch 
of Farming; for where-ever it is ſlighted, it is be. 
cauſe they do not conſider, that a good Hedge vil 
pay its Owner, as much as if Corn grew every Year 
on the ſame Ground. 
izging and Wieeding by the Mattock. This, and the 

following Month ts the beſt Time in the whole Year 
to employ the Mattock, either after the Plough, 
in the Furrows in Fallow- Lands, or otherwiſe, fot 
extirpating the Cammock, Honey-fuckle, Hog- 
weed, Briars, Coltsfoot, or other Roots, for nov 
they are frim and full of Sap, and by Conſequence 
will bleed and run it out when wounded, which will 
greatly, if not quite deſtroy the Weeds; but then be 
ſure to carry off their Strings and Bits, leſt they gros 
and become a ſecond Increaſe. | 

I/eeding Standard Trees.— Now carefully pull, 
pinch, or cut off the Shoots at the Botroms or 
Sides of your Fruit or Timber-Trees, and neglett 
not doing it in this, or at fartheſt in next Month, 
for theſe check the Sap's Aſcenſion, and cauſe both 
Fruit and Tree to pine, and ſometimes kill the Tree 
out right. This Operation alſo being performed 
in Summer, very much hinders their ſecond Growth 
for ſome Years. Moſs alſo, after a Shower of Ran, 
ſhould be ſcraped, or rubbed off with a Hat 
Cloth : Piſmire Banks likewiſe, which _— 
| Rk al 
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are on the Roots, or at the Bottom of the Body of the 
Tree, ſhould be carefully dug up; for theſe are of- 
tn of bad Conſequence, and tend to its Ruin: Their 
Deſtruction you will have in next Month, with ma- 
py other curious Matters relating to Vermin and 
1 Meding · Beans. In this Month be ſure to keep your 
Sheep in Fields of Horſe-beans, to break and keep 
back the Hell-weed, which ſometimes ſpoils many 
Hundred Acres of them in a Summer, by faſten- 
ing its Thread on the Bean-Pods and Stalks, and 
keeping them from thriving, and thus will grow 
and run many Poles together, without any per- 
ceptible Root, which has made many ſay, it has 
none : But this is a Miſtake, as it was proved at 
Chedington Farm, in Bucks, where the Tenant's Son 
for a Trial, threw its Threads, or Seeds on a little 
Spot of Graſs-ground, and it preſently came up ve- 
xy thick. The Sheep are certainly the beſt Weeders 
among this large ſtalked Corn, which is ſown pro- 
miſcuouſly, for they will clear it of all Sorts of 
Weeds, and yet ſeldom hurt the Beans; for which 
Reaſon, ſome will let them go into them, even in 
bloſom Time. In ſome dry hot Seaſons, the Dol- 
phin black Fly proves very deſtructive to both the 
Field and Garden-Beans, whether drilled or other- 
wiſe : But to prevent this-Miſchief,.I ſhall here give 
you two fine Receipts. 
To ſave Crops of Beans by deſtroying the Dolphin Fly. 
Theſe Inſects always begin to make their Lodg- 
ment on the Top of this Vegetable, and increaſe 
downwards till they kill all or moſt of the growing 
Beans; therefore, when they have firſt got Poſſeſ- 
fion, mow off the Heads of the Beans with a Scythe, 
and the Fly will never riſe again, for they cannot 
get upwards, The next Way is to do it by Tur- 
keys : A certain Farmer's Wife uſed to ſcold at her 
Servants for letting the Turkies go into a Field of 
- Beans 


kids upwards, this Method will ſtop its ſhooting in 


Dolphin Fly; but this Work is rather too tedioy 
to be done among Horſe-beans. 


Peaſe; for theſe are more tender and precarious in 


mon Hand-hough afterwards, to lay the Mould 


| Month, * may ſow Hotſpur, or Eſſex Roading 
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Beans near her Houſe ; but inſtead of Miſchief, they 
did great Service; for they proved excellent Weeder, 
by pecking off the Flies for their Food, and cauſe 
more Beans to grow on four Acres, than was in for, 
ty of her Neighbour's that Summer. — =_ dray 

our Prong or Plate-break, by one or two Hors, 
3 the Rows of drilled Beans; the firſt is to 
looſen. the Ground, and kill the Weeds, the other 
to caſt the Mould up to their Sides: This moſt ſer. 
viceable Way cauſed ſuch vaſt Crops both of the 
Horſe and broad Beans in Fields this wet Summer, 
2738, as made them grow to fix or ſeven Feet high, 
As ſoon as ever the Bloſſom falls off from the By: 
tom of the broad Bean Stalk ; that is, as ſoon 1 


the lowermoſt Kid appears, then cut or pinch of 
zuſt the Head of the Stalk, for then as the Stalk 


Length, make it corn better, aed leſs liable to the 


Weeding Peaſe.— Early in this Month, or as foon 
as the Weeds are long enough, with the Hand- hock 
of five Feet long, weed out the Thiſtle and others 
from among your Peaſe, before you begin upon any 
other Corn; becauſe otherwiſe they will draw and 
cover the Ground fo as to cramp the Growth of the 


their thriving, than many other Sorts of Corn. I 
the Peaſe are drilled, draw your Horſe-break be- 
tween the Rows ; and if Occaſion be, uſe the com- 


cloſer to the Stalks. The very Beginning of this 


Peaſe in Drills, in warm Soils, to come in Septeme 
ber, or Oftober. 
The cheapeſt Way of weeding Hops, and their ober 
Management in May. — In this Month thoſe "=_ 
wh 
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which are grown two or three Feet long, arid have 
got taken to the Poles of themſelves, muſt be 
guided by the Hand to the neareſt Pole, that has - 
the feweſt Vinzs, obſerving to couple the ſtrongeſt 
Vine to the talleſt Pole; the Number is three 
weak, or too ſtrong ones to each Pole, that are to 
be twiſted at an equal Diſtance, and according to 
the Courſe of the Sun, when they are to be bound 
with Broom-ſhoots, wither'd Ruſhes, or woollen 
Yarn, but not cloſe, leaſt the Preſſure ſhould Damage 
them; two or three Strings at proper Heights will 
do for one Pole, and ſo proceed on till the Planta- 
tion is fmiſhed; when they have cloſely taken to 
the Pole, cut off all the other weak Vine Shoots 
cloſe to the Ground: The next tying mult be 
about four Feet and a Half high, and if the Vines 
do not keep cloſe to the Pole, the ſtanding Lad- 
der muſt be imployed to tie them higher up once 
more; and though in wet Summers, the Vines 
ſometimes out- run their Poles, yet they muft be ſuf- 
kered, unleſs they hang down very much, and over- 
load them, and then with a long Switch, you may 
ſtrke off their Heads, which if done in Time, 
will encreaſo their Branching : What I here call 
tying, is done by twiſting the Yarn, that it may 
give way as the Vine enlarges itſelf, Now care- 
fully keep all Weeds, and the Seeds of Weeds from 
annoying your Hop-Ground : At a certain Place, 
they chiefly do it by the Back-hand-hough, and at 
another, they uſe the Prong-hand-hough with which 
one Man will clean Half an Acre of Ground in a 
Day, which before has been looſened. - But there 
are two other late invented Machines that excel- 
lently clean the Ground of Weeds: One is called 
the Niger, or the one Wheel-hough-plough, which 
dy the Help of two able Horſes in Length, and 
two Men, one to hold, and the other to drive it, 
will greatly looſen the Earth, kill the Weeds, and 
| | | let 
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let in the Air and Rain; but its nine little H 
or Feet cauſe ſo hard a Draught for two Hors, 
that they are obliged to ſtop at every fiſteen 
twenty Feet for the Ploughman to draw it a litt 
back, and raiſe it out of the Ground to begin again, 
and then it leaves a- high Parcel of Earth in the 
Place, that muſt: afterwards be ſpread by a Fork. 
man : The other is the Sheim or Prong-Plough, 
drawn in a high two Wheel Carriage, guided by 
its two Handles, and held by a Ploughman ; who, 
with it and two ſtout Horſes, can plough nine Ac 
in four Days (if the Earth was looſened before) 
for this is not to be lifted as the former 1s, out of 
the Ground, unleſs it be at Turnings, and yet vil 
plow well, if the Land is a little ftony, which the 
other will not. Others, will dig the Ground tg 
clear it of Weeds with the Prong-Spade, which ab 
fo, in ſtiff or-gravelly Earths, performs well; and 
in a loamy, ſandy Earth, one Man with it vil 
looſen Half an Acre a Day, and deſtroy all Weed 
that were growing in the fame. Take Care you do 
not touch the Hills with the Ploughs, leaſt they tear 
the Roots of the Vines, for theſe are only to be ma- 
naged by the Spade and the Hand-hougt ; the 
latter to looſen the Ground, and kill the Weeds, 
and the former to ſupply the Hills with Parings 
of Mould, which are to be laid on at each weed- 
ing Time, after ſome Rain, to keep the Hills in 
a continual Moiſture, and better nouriſh their 
Roots : Yet is this general Rule not without an 
Exception, for when the Vines appear vigorous, 
and full of Sap, give them no more of this Aſſi- 
ſtance, leaſt it make them run too much into Stalk, 
and hinder their bearing Hops; for as it is ſaid, 
you may enrich the Roots, when you cannot check 
them. Mr. Godfrey, of Town Malding, told me, le 
made his Ground ſo rich, that for ſeveral Years 


he could not ſtop the Roots from cauſing too _ 
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a Vine, and thereby loſt great Quantities of Flops» 
which his Neighbours enjoyed; his Soil is a ſan- 
dy Loam. The Hop-Hills are to be a little more 
than two Feet broad, and one and a Half high 
fom the common Surface: In low, moiſt, rich 
Ground, the Hills ſhould be higher and larger than 
thoſe in dry, ſhallow, high Lands, for, the higher 
the Hill, the larger the Roots, Binds, and Sets, If 
there be only ſmall Weeds on the Hills, and thoſe 
not in Flower or Seed, then it 1s not worth while to 
weed them by the Hand; the Cover of the Parings 
will kill them; but if the Weeds are larger, or the 
Hills want Looſening, then they uſe an Inſtrument 
called a Pick. | 
About Canterbury they give eighteen Shillings an 
Acre a little before Chriſtmas, for digging the Hop- 
Alleys with the common flat Spade; in the Spring 
they give five Shillings an Acre for cutting and 
pruning the Roots of the Hops, which they trim 
very. nicely 3 ſix Shillings an Acre for digging with 
the Hand-Prong-Hough, and four Shillings an Acre 
for weeding, or” ploughing all the Interſpaces with 
the Sheim. I ſhould have given the ſeveral Cuts 
of theſe Inſtruments, but the Price of my Book 
won't defray it. In this Month, or in the two 
tollowing, ſome ſow their Hop Grounds with Tur- 
neps, to keep the Ground clear of Weeds, by 
houghing theſe Plants, and enjoying an early Crop 
of them; but this Way has its Diſadvantages, for, 
as they commonly draw them, it impoveriſhes the. 
Ground, and robs the Hop-Plant, unleſs there be 
a ſufficient Quantity of Manure allowed afterwards : 
Yet is this to be done according to the . Nature 
of the Soil, for, if theſe are ſown upon a ſandy 
Loam, and eaten off by Sheep in Winter, their 
Dung and Stale will parch and damage the Hop- 
Roots, that the Hops commonly ſuffer the next 
Summer, and Pigeons Dung will intirely Kill 
I them ; 
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them ; beſides which, both in this Earth, and i 
ſtiff Grounds more, the Sheep, by their Weight 
and cloven Feet, tread down the Ground into 3 
cloſe Texture of Parts, and thereby make it more 
chargeable to get loofe and light again, there. 
fore they account it beſt to draw them ; however, 
for theſe Reaſons, moſt Owners of Hop Grounds 
refuſe to ſow any Vegetable between the Row, 
et I muſt commend a great Improvement of this 
ature, which I ſaw in a By-part about thirty 
Miles from London, in 1738, where the Owner had 
planted a Number of uncommon Roots, which 
every Year returned a conſiderable Profit, and did 
little or no Damage to the Hops; this I intend to 
write of next Month. 

Weeding Dwarf Roſes, This belongs chiefly to 
the Hop Farmer or Planter, becauſe it is a moſt 
profitable Vegetable when it grows in Hop-Alleys, 
which in a certain Country was expoſed to m 
View, I mean the red Roſe uſed by the Apothe- 
caries. Thefe muſt have a proper Soil to grow in, 
and be well weeded in this Month in particular, 
by the Knife and Hand-hough, after the Hough- 
Plough or Break has been as near as it could go. 
Theſe Sort of Roſes grow about two or three 
Feet high, and two or three Feet broad like a 
low Hedge. Their Manner of planting, in the 
Middle of Hop-Alleys, I intend to ſhew in 2 
proper Month, and their Gathering I ſhall take 
Notice of in June. 

Weeding the large black and white Poppey. Now 
weed your Poppies by the Hand-hough, whoſe Seed 
was ſown promiſcuouſly, that they may grow the 
larger, and be the ſooner ripe for gathering about 
the Beginning of Auguſt. In Surrey a Man told me 
he made three Pounds of as many as grew on five 
or fix Poles of Ground, and I lately ſaw them 
flouriſh in an Orchard to near five or fix Feet in 
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Heighth 3 they are commonly fold to the Apothe- 
caries, and. are a great Improvement, and I am of 
Opinion that they may be ſown in Drills to a bet- 
ter Purpoſe. Their Culture I intend to publiſh in 
a proper Month, 


fading Lucern. In this Month weed that Lu- 


cerne, whoſe Seeds were drilled in, in ſandy or low 
marſhy Grounds in February or March. I will ſup- 
poſe the Drills to be about twenty-four Inches 
aſunder, and then the Horſe-Break may in this 
Month be drawn through the Intervals, and after 
that the Hand-hough may be uſed : Or, if Lucern 
was ſowed with an Intent to hough the Ground 
between the Maſter-Stalks, as Turneps are houghed, 
the common Hand-hough muſt be uſed ; but then 
there muſt be two Houghings at leaſt employed to 
do the Work clean. The common Way is to ſow 
this Seed promiſcuouſly as we do Clover. 

Weeding ſeveral Vegetables. In this Month weed 
Saffron, Woad, Liquorice, Coriander-plants, Car- 
raways, Teaſels, Madder, Hemp, Flax, Weld, 
Gooſeberry, and Currant Buſhes, deſtroy Fern and 
Ruſhes, and weed Potatoe Grounds : Several of 
theſe may be made to grow better in Drills than in 
Broad-lands; but, as to Potatoes, there. is a new 
Way of planting them to a very great Advantage, 
which I intend to publiſh in February. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Manures and Dreſſings proper for thi 
Month, 


| UNG or Muck. In this Month employ 

| what Dung you have left in your Yard, by 

| carrying it on your Fallow-Ground, which ha 

been once plowed in April; ſpread it well, and 

pw it in, the latter End of this Month in all 

iff Soils : It is much better ſo, than to let it re. 

main in a Clamp 'til! Turnep, or Wheat Seed 

Time, becauſe by. then it would be much waſted 

\ by the Air, Rain, and Sun; but, if in ſuch Earth 

it is mixed in due Time, it will ferment it, and 

make it ſhort, ſweet, and rich, for the Reception 

of Turnep, Cole, or Wheat Seed, and thereby be 

better prepared to admit their thready Roots into 

its innumerable Pores, and adminiſter its fertilifing 

Salts, to the forwarding a vigorous Growth of 

the Vegetable ; and thus the Turnep, in par- 

ticular, is puſhed on ſo quick, as to make them 

out-run the Damage of the Fly, Slug, and Worm, 

as well as the Prejudice of hot and dry Weather, 

by which an early Crop will be brought on, 

and their Bulk greatly increaſed ; when, at the 

ſame Time, your Neighbour, who has not made 

| Uſe of this Improvement, may loſe his Crop by 

ſeveral impending Accidents, or at beſt get only 4 
Parcel of poor ſtunted Turneps. 

But, in this Field Oeconomy, particular Regul 
| ought to be had to the Nature of the Soil: For 
if it is a raſhy Gravel, or a dry, hungry, hur- 
lucky Ground, that you are to fow Wheat in at 
Aichaclmas or later, then you ought” to forbear 
laying on your Dung till you are juſt going t0 
plow and ſow it; in this Cale the Dung * «+ 

ully 
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fully rotted, elſe the Harrows will tear it out 
again; if the Seed is ſown in Broad-lands, and 
if your Ground is ſown in Stitches, and the 
Dung be long, it will be apt to bury ſome of the 
Seed, make it lie in unequal Parts, and breed a 
Mould, which will prove deſtructive to the Grain: 
Thus the too common Miſtake, and fatal Conſe- 
quence of dunging ſuch Land, is avoided, which, 
by too early dreſſing it, would give ſuch a hawky 
Soil an Opportunity of devouring the Dung, before 
the Growth of the Wheat is half over, and then you 
may expect a poor, ſtarved Crop. 

Mould and £790 This Month being a leifure 
Time with ſome Farmers, get what Mould you 
can, and mix it with Dung and Lime; the latter 
will make the grazy or rooty Mould run into ſmall 
Parts, and ſo ferment them all, as to make them 
incorporate in a fine Manner, and become fit to 
be laid on Land, and plowed in, in the Month of 
July, for Turneps or Rye, or for Wheat after- 
wards, Or if Mud is ſo ſerved, inſtead of Mould, 
it will anſwer to a good Purpoſe, and their Pro- 
portion ſhould be three Parts Mould or Mud, and 
one Part Lime, or about ten Loads of Mould or 
Mud, to two Loads or ninety-ſix Buſhels of Lime, 
to be laid length-ways, in a long, narrow Heap, 
broad at Bottom, and narrow at Top, ſomewhat 
like a Hog's Body, for the Rain to waſh the better 
off it, This Compoſition makes a moſt excellent 
Manure for nouriſhing both Corn and Graſſes ; 
and therefore is very proper to be uſed on both 
Plowed and Meadow-Lands ; and this advantageous 
Practice is now become ſo much in Eſteem by the 
beſt of Farmers, that, in Order to come by this de- 
licate Dreſſing, they often dig up their Mould, 
| 2nd carry it away for this Purpoſe, from the very 

Roots of their Hedge-Plants; and, to do this to 
de belt Advantage, ſome will firſt lay a Quantity 
| of 
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of Mould or Mud all along the Bottom, then 
Layer of Lime and Dung, and Mould at Top; 
others will lay ſome Mould firſt at Bottom, an 
then a long Row of Stone-Lime, and on both Side 
of it, Mould and Dung mixed, which is all, fone 
Time after, to be mixed with a Spade or Shoe, 
till it is incorporated into one fine Body, and then 
it will fertiliſe almoſt all Sorts of Land, as being 
an agreeable Manure, which will rather d 
than breed Weeds: But of Lime and theſe, more 
hereafter. . 4 

Vale-Men diſcommended in dunging their Land. A 
I have now writ on the Dunging, or Dreſſing Chilturs 
Lands, I ſhall here touch on that of Vale Grounds; 
in which Reſpe& I cannot help diſpraiſing thoſe, 
who after their Dung is once thrown up in ther 
Yards, in a Clamp in the Spring Time, do 10 
more to it than lay and ſpread it on their ridge 
Lands, the latter End of this, or in the Month 
of June, againſt the Wheat Seaſon, as I have 
often known them do, where they let it thus lie 
on the Surface of the Ground, expoſed to the 
Sun, Air, and Rain for a Month or two together, 
before they plow it in, till moſt of its Quinteſſence 
is exhauſted : But, in Defence of this Practice, 
they alledge that, in this Time, the Rains 
waſh its Goodneſs into the Earth, and they enjoy 
it this Way; which I think a poor Excuſe, for 
many Times no Rain falls in that Space of Time, 
and then their Plea is groundleſs : But allowing 
that there ſhould ſome wet Seaſons happen, het 
the Interims of dry, Weather muſt conſequently 
rob the Dung of Part of its Vertue, while it thus 
lies above Ground: But of late they are become! 
little better Huſbands, by rotting their Dung again 
Michaelmas. 

Dunging Meadow Ground. Now be increaſing 
your Dunghills, in Order to get them rotted 2 
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dne againſt the Time you get your Field clear'd 
of the firſt and ſecond Crops of Graſs: Some lay 
it on after the firſt, to increaſe the ſecond ; others 
not till Otober, when it is fed bare. This Sort of 


T Dunghill requires to be turned often, mixed well, 


and rotted to the higheſt Perfection of Fineneſs ; for, 
the ſmaller its Parts are, the better and ſooner it 
mixes with the ſmall Roots of the Graſs, and 
thereby brings on an early Cover, and that an ear- 
ly Mowing, once if not twice in a Summer, and 
then great Burthens; as is annually proved by 
the Edgware and Hendon Men in particular, who 
certainly are the moſt curious Managers of a 
Dunghill in this Nation, and yet are at a conſide- 
able Charge all the Summer, to bring their London 
Lay-ſtall, Muck and Dung, and Coal-Aſhes, three, 
ſeven, and ten Miles on the Wheels, which they 
moſt carefully mix with Highway Dirt, Mould, 
and ſometimes Chalk, and incorporate them fo, 
often, till they attain a moſt exquiſite Fineneſs, 
againſt their ſpreading Seaſons. 
To alter red or other Clays, and reduce them to a 

Lam. Ox the Clay-Land, that was laſt Month 
fallowed in Broad-lands, lay in Heaps, on one 
Acre, the Quantity of ſixty or a hundred Buſhels 
of Coal Aſhes; the more the better, and ſpread 
them with a Shovel or Spade in a dewy Morning, 
to prevent their Flying too far; then plow them 
in as ſhallow as poſſible into Broad-lands again 
a-crols the laſt Way, or into four thoroughed 
Stitches, or by hacking the Ground. If the Aſhes 
are plowed into Broad-lands ſhallow the firſt Time, 
you muſt go deeper with the Plough the ſecond 
Time; and thus you will be in leis Danger of 
burying them, by which the Clay and Aſhes will 
the better mix, and be expoſed to the Sun, Air, 
and Rain, for its Melioration; at Michaelmas, 
tne fame may be ſown with Wheat in Stitches, as 

the 
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the beſt Way to cauſe a further Incorporation a 
theſe two contrary Bodies, and bring them int 
one: And, to add to this great Improvement, in 
January following, ſaw forty Buſhels of flake 
Lime over the fame Acre, or twenty-five Buſhel 
of London Soot; either of which will ſtill forward 
the Reduction of the Clay's Body, ſhorten and 
overcome it better than Sand, which is of ſha 
Parts, and therefore the eaſier devoured by ſuch ! 
tough, tenacious Earth: And though Coal-Aſſies 
are likewiſe endowed with ſharp Particles, which 
are binding and drying, they are yet of a ven 
ſhortening Nature, inſomuch that, * 5 they have 
been mixed by repeated Turnings of the Plough, 
and two or three Crops have been obtained, they 
will ſo divide and adhere to the moiſt, viſcou 
Body of the Clay, as to reduce it to an intire loamy 
Earth; and the more fo, if ſuch dry Manures of 
ſhort, rotten Horſe-dung, Wood or Coal-Aſhes, 
Lime and Lime-Aſhes, Malt - Duſt, Oil - Cake- 
Powder, and the like be often uſed in this 
Work. Theſe, as well as the Scratchings of the 
Harrow-Tines, the Movements of the Plough, and 
the Intanglements of the fibrous Roots of the Com, 
do all contribute to cement the Clay and Aſhes 
together, ſo that, by theſe Revolutions, a barren 
Clay may be made a fruitful] Loam, at a ſmall 
Charge, and in a little Time. The Proof of this 
is obvious, from the great Quantities of Clay and 
Aſhes that are mixed together in the adjacent Part 
of London, which, after ſome Time lying, becomes 
a loamy Body, and of a Haſle Colour, for making 
Bricks and Tiles. 5 ä 
Alterations of Manures and Dreſſings, This 
abſolutely neceſſary in both Meadow and Arabl: 
Grounds ; for in the firſt it has been proved, that, 
by ſowing Aſhes ſome Years together, they hate 


lain at the Roots, violently drawed the Goodnes 
. . (010) 
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gut of the Ground, and in Time fo choaked the 
Plants, that they produced but very thin Crops of 
Hay. So Horſe-dung, for the ſame Reaſon; may be 
znnually applied, till the Ground will bear no Graſs, 
Arable Land will alſo complain, if too frequent- 
ly drefſed with one Sort of Manure : As for Ex- 
ample, if Soot, or Lime, is uſed each on two or 
three Crops together, the Conſequence will be thin 
Returns of Grain; a judicious Farmer therefore 
always takes Care to change his Dreſſing as often as 
he can; hence it is, that many are ſo curious to 
mix Earth, Lime, and Dung together, as beſt agree- 
ing in the Dunghill, and on the Ground after- 
wards, Again, the Nature of Manures is to be 
conſidered for their alternate Application: Soot, 
Lime, and Aſhes generally produce a ſhort, thick 
Graſs, Dung, or Fold, long Graſs; for which 
Reaſons, Dung, or Fold, ſhould follow Soot, 
Aſhes, or Lime, and fo on; likewiſe where Graſs, 
on Downs or other dry Bottoms, is naturally ſhort, 
Cart-dung or the Fold ſhould be made Uſe of, 
before the burning Sort, A Gentleman that keeps 
twelve hundred Sheep lays ſo great a Streſs on this 
Piece of Huſbandry, that he hopes by this Means 
to have Sheep worth ſixteen or eighteen Shilling a 
Head, inſtead of a fmaller Sort of eight or ten 
dullings Value, which he uſed to have; and that 
by employing his Fold on ſuch ſhort Graſs, and 
feeding his Sheep in the Winter with Pea or other 
Straw out of Racks; for either Hay or Straw, 
conſumed in this Manner, warms the Roots of 
Graſs, keeps off Chills, prevents the Growth of 
Moss, and, by the Worms drawing it into the 
Ground, becomes a Sort of under Dreſling, beſides 
the Improvement of the Dung, Stale, and Heat of 

the Sheep's woolly Bodies. 
Marles, I am informed that in Cheſbire, in this 
Month, or in Fune or Fuly, they dig Marle to 
K dreſs 
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dreſs their Ground withal, which, being © 
Field-Land, lies in Buts of Graſs (according 9 
their Term) which perhaps has continued fo, teh, 
twenty, or thirty Years : Theſe they fo up for 
Corn, and dreſs with Marle; of which there are four 
ſeveral Sorts, viz. The Fuſtian, the Cowſhit, the 
Black-ſtee], and the Shale: The Fuſtian Sort is an 
Earth compoſed of a fat Loam and Sand, of a red. 
diſh Colour, ſo ſoft and looſe, that they ſpit it 
with a Spade, and laſts but four or five Team 
though relieved with other Dreſſings in that Time: 
The Cowſhit, which is the richeft Sort, looks to 
be an Earth mingled with Lime, having many 
little white Specks in it, and will laſt ſeven Yer 
with Aſſiſtance ; this is all ſpitted or thrown out 
with the Spade: The Black- ſteel Marle is of fo hard 
a Nature, that they dig it with Mattock and Spade, 
and will not all diſſolve in ſeven Years, nor wil 
all its Goodneſs be ſpent in twelve: The Shale. 
Marle is of all Colours, and of a ſtony Nature, 
which obliges them to peck and hew it, and then 
it comes like Bits of Stone; yet this will laſt but 
four or five Years, though helped with other Dref- 
ſings : Of theſe they ſometimes lay above five hun. 
dred Heaps on one Acre, and, after it is ſpread, they 
let it lie diſſolving the remaining Part of the Sum- 
mer, and the whole Winter, till they give it one 
Plowing, between Chriſtmas and Candlemas, and al- 
terwards harrow in Oats ; the next Time they muck 
well, plow, and ſow Barley ; then for the next Crop 
they give the ſame Ground a Fallow, and drels 
with Lime and Dung, and ſow Wheat, and Beans 
after that: Thus, when they have got about ſeven 
Crops, they lay it down for natural Graſs, which df 
itſelf will be a Crop the very next Year z though 
ſome more prudently, of late, lay it down with 
artificial Graſſes. In their incloſed * 
ws they 
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tkey do not uſe any Marle, becauſe they find it to 
have ſuch a binding Nature, as to hinder the 
Growth of Graſs z for which Reaſon they dreſs. 
with Dung only; nor will ſome Marles anſwer in 
arable Land, where the Soil is not agreeable. I 
heard of a certain Farmer, who was ruined by dreſ- 
ing a clayey Ground with a ſtiff reddiſh Marle, 
which, in a dry, hot Summer, byrat and dried up 
his Grain, and, in a cold, wet one, chilled and crip- 
pled his Crops 3 and this he ſuffered the more, be- 
cauſe he was poor and could not purchaſe alternate 
Dreſſings. In Hampſhire, Surrey, Kent, Eſſex, Suf- 
falt, and Norfolk, Marle is their chiefeſt Manure, 
and does a great Deal of Service, eſpecially in their - 
Gravels and Sands. About Woodbridge they make, 

Uſe of a ſhelly Marle, which they there call Cragg, 
which about thirty Years ago was found out by 
mending a Cart-way with it, where, afterwards hap- 
pening to ſow Grain in the ſame Place, it proved a 
better Crop than ordinary, and ever ſince they di 

it for a Manure : It is a reddiſh, ſhelly Earth, 
which, being laid on to the Quantity of twenty-five 
Cart-Loads on one Acre, dreſſes it for ſeven or twelve 
Years; ſo that, at this Time, they have dug Pits of 
t in many Places, and carry it to great Diſtances, 
where it returns them prodigious Rurthens of Grain 
in their hungry, ſandy Grounds. In this Earth, 
Cockle and other Shells are commonly found mix- 
ed, which has cauſed ſome to imagine, that this 
Ground was formerly gained from the Sea; and the 
rather, becauſe the Salt-Water is at this Time not 
ar from it; as it is ſaid of the moſt fertile Romney- - 
Marſh, whoſe Bottom ſeemed to me to be of a ſhel- 
ly Earth, which has been gained from the Sea not 
many Years ſince, and produces ſuch Graſs, which 
exceeds all others in Kent, for fattening Cattle in 4 


lule Time without rotting them. 
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Soot. In the Year 1735, the Weather was dry 
almoſt throughout May, and Part of April, which 
ſet the Barley which was ſown late in Gray, 
Chalks, and Sands, to that Degree, that ſevery 
Fields looked bald the latter End of this Mont, 
eſpecially where they dreſſed the Corn that grey on 
ſuch Soils with Soot, which helped the more to dry 
away their Grain; whereas, had they ſoaked their 
Barley-Seed according to my Receipt, and then 
ſooted it betimes, this fatal Misfortune had been 
prevented; however, one of my Neighbours w 
ſo wiſe as to ſoot his Wheat in January, and tho 
it was in a chalky Land, yet by the Help of the 
early Rains it was a moſt flouriſhing Crop. But 
neither Barley nor Wheat ſhould be ſooted after the 
twenty- fifth Day of April, unleſs the Barley was ve. 
ry latter ſown indeed; becauſe the Wheat, and 
commonly the Barley, have then done gathering and 
branching, and got upon the Spindle. As ſoon a; 
French Wheat or Weld is ſown in this Month, 
Soot may be either ſown over the ſame Ground, or 
better harrowed in with the Grain. It is likewiſe pro- 
per to be ſown over young T urneps that have all juſt 
appeared. Or, in Caſe you have been neceſſitated to 
ſow Barley the Beginning of this Month, Soot may 
be uſed to its Improvement, in the Manner it 
done with the French Wheat or Weld. 

Aſhes. If Barley is ſown fo late as the Beginning 
of May, lean Peat-Aſnes in particular may be ap- 
plied over it, or harrowed in with the Grain; but 
Aſhes burnt from fat black Peat, ſuch as they dig 
by Newbury, are of ſuch a ſulphureous Natur, 
that they are afraid to lay them on their Barley; 
and they do not dreſs their Wheat with them till 
the Spring is advanced, and then they are ſowed 
over it. The Account of this rich Manure take 3s 
follows, viz. The Earth is taken out of a wo 
| | ; moor! 
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mooriſh Ground, by a wooden, narrow Scoop, 
hich brings it out like a long narrow Brick; 
this they lay on the Ground to dry in the Summer 
Time, and then ſell it for eight Shillings a Waggon 
Load as proviſional Fuel for Families ; But when it 
b to be uſed for a Manure, after it is dried, they 
burn it in Heaps of ten, twenty, or thirty Loads, 
lying on more Peat on the Outſides, as the Fire 
increaſes within, to keep it from having too much 
vent; however, in Time there will appear a con- 
fderable Smoke; and it was on the twenty- third 
of this Month, 1737, that I ſaw about ten great 
Heaps, burning for this Purpoſe, near where it 
was dug. The great Uſe of theſe Aſhes was 
found out about thirty Years ago; but in a little 
Time after were brought into Diſreputation, by 
their imprudently laying on too many at a Time, 
which burnt up the Corn. Afterwards they found 
that fix or ten Buſhels were ſufficient to be iown 
over an Acre of Wheat, Peaſe, Turneps, Clover, 
Rape-Seed, or St. Foyne, as early as they conve- 
niently could. But, as I ſaid before, they are afraid 
to ſow it over Barley, leſt a dry Time ſhould 
enſue and burn it up; for theſe Aſhes are reckoned 
to contain three Times as much Sulphur in them 
2 in the Coal-Aſhes; and this they reaſonably 
imagine from their great brimſtony Smell, ſpark- 
lng and jumping, when they are ſtirred as they 
are burning, and drying up the Corn by their too 
great Heat. Theſe Pear-Aſhes, and likewiſe thoſe 
from Wood or Coal, will help to keep off the Slug 
from Peaſe and other Grains, by the Salt and Sul- 
phur contained in them, and very much conduce 
(0 their Preſervation in cold wet Seaſons. But 
there is no ſuch Danger to be feared from the 
Aſhes of that Peart, which grows as a Turf over 
andy Bottoms, as great Quantities do on Leigh- 
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ton Heath in Bedfordſhire, for theſe are as much toy 
lean, as the other are too rank. 

Penning Sheep, or Dreſſing by the Fold. Now Fold. 
ing is in Perfection, by Reaſon of the Commons 
and Fields being frim of Graſs, and which is apt 
to cauſe Diſtempers in Sheep, by being too full of 
Blood, occaſioned by their greedy Feeding after 4 
long penurious Winter; and this has made me 


often wonder at the ill Management of moſt Far. 


mers, who ſeldom ever uſe any Medicine to prevent 
ſuch Plethory or Overfulneſs of Blood, and the 
red Water, which Sheep are very ſubject to at 
this Time; though both may be caſily prevented, 
if now and then, at Spring and Fall, they give 
them a few Doſes of my Barrel Liquor, which] 
have preſcribed in laſt Month; and is a Thing 
perfectly neceſſary for the Relief of this moſt uſe- 
ful Creature, who in Courſe is amaſſing foul Hu- 
mours by the Dirt, Wet, and Cold of the ſevere 
Seaſons, which impregnates the Graſs with flaſhy, 
raw, earthy Qualities : Therefore alſo be ſure to 
fold them late at Night, and unfold them late in 


the Morning, firſt ſtirring and driving them about 


the Pen briſkly ; for, by this, the Sun will have 
Time to exhale the deſtructive Vapours of the Earth, 
which in this Month, as they are plentifully con- 
verted into Dews, are apt to breed Cobwebs and 
Inſects of a poiſonous Nature, which often prove 
the Bane of Sheep: For which Reaſon careful 
drive them firſt over the Place they are that Morn- 
ing to feed on, in order to trample on and deſtroy 


thoſe Cobwebs and Inſects, and likewile to breathe 


the Sheep, and thus cauſe them to evacuate their ill 
Humours through the Pores of their ſpungy Skins, 
which will be a great Means to prevent the red 
Water. This Dreſſing by the Fold is, undoubtcc- 
iy, the beſt and moſt univerſal of all others; be- 
caule it agrees both with Vale and Coy 

nds, 
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finds, and may be had wh en others can't; but i* 
; to be obſerved that it does more good on ſome 
dort of Ground, than on others: Loams, Gravels, 
Chalks, Sands, and other light, dry Earths, re- 
ceive the greateſt Benefit from their unctuous 
Dung, Urine, warm Bodies and Treads; but, on 
fat, wet Loams, and cold Clays, it does not an- 
ſwer quite ſo well, Folding is excellent on 
Groun 1 for Sowing Wheat, Barley, 
Turneps, &c. and alſo after Sowing, not only by 
their treading in the Seed for its better Nouriſh- 
ment, and keeping the Stalks afterwards from 
falling down, but likewiſe to preſerve it from the 
devouring Birds, Slugs, and Worms, But, in this 
Management, due Care ought to be taken to kee 
the Sheep off that which has been folded on, Je 
the new ſprouting Blade be bitten off: This is fo 
material a Point, that ſome object againſt this be- 
neficial Proceeding, on this very Account; but, 
where a good Shepherd and a well broke Dog 
have the Superintendency of this Aﬀair, there 1s 
te leſs Danger of ſuch Damage. The Fold has 
been found to be ſo profitable as to tempt ſome to 
fold their Hogs, whoſe Dung, Urine, and Feet 
are very agreeable both to fallow Ground, and on 
new-ſown Corn, if done in dry Times, and the 
Beaſts are well ringed at their Noſe : For this 
Purpoſe their Hurdles muſt be all cloſe and ſtrong 
made, that they' may confine this ſtrong, roving 
Creature, which has been found ſo difficult a a. 
Matter to do, as to diſcourage ſome from carrying 
on this ſerviceable Way; however, in Gravels 
and ſuch hard Grounds where they cannot much 
loch, it may very well be worth while to be at the 
Charge of iron Socket-Stakes, which may be drove 
lo deep into the Earth, as to Ucfy their Strength, 
and Cunning to get out. 5 

The 


have had the Benefits of due Fallowings, by th 
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be Manure of natural Earth. This certainly 
the moſt genial Dreſſing of all others, to all d 
of Roots whatever: It not only procures d 
largeſt and ſweeteſt Kitchen Plants, bur alſo bring 
forward very ſafely the greateſt Crops of Con, 
and artificial Graſſes, as well as the moſt health 
and expeditious Growth of Trees. Nothing i. 
tiliſes any Plant better than Virgin Mould, 
whoſe Nature all Earths have their Share, thy 


Plough, or were made fine by the Hough and Break; 
and then it moſt effectually ſupplies Dung, as ap 
pears partly in the old, but more eſpecially and 
fully in the new Huſbandry; and to enjoy it i 
this Condition, as Toon as poſſible; it has racked de 
Wits of many, to find out the cheapeſt Methods: 
In the old Huſbandry, the quickeſt Way in the 
Fallowing Seaſons, in Chilturn, loamy Souls, is u 
plow the laſt Stubble into Broad-lands, in April a 
May at furtheſt; the next Time, to bout acroſs; 
the third Time to. bout off the laſt Bouts, and 
then thorough down, harrow plain, and ploy 
and ſow Wheat; this Operation ſo - pulverifs 
the Ground, as to create in it an infinite Number 
of new Pores, at each ſucceſſive Plowing, that are 
by this Means made ſmaller and ſmaller ; and the 
leſſer theſe imperceptible Holes are, the more foft 
and ſpungy is the Earth's Body, and, by this, the 
better fitted for the larger Reception of the nun 
tious Dews; therefore, the oftener, deeper, and 
longer, ſuch loamy and clayey Soils are plowed, 
the greater Quantity of nitrous Dew it receiv 
and lodges: Hence it is, that I know a certain 
Farmer, who rents about a handred Acres of good 
incloſed Land in Hertfordfhire, and dungs but once 
in ſix Years, yet has commonly the beſt Cropsdl 
Wheat in the Pariſh ; by Reaſon he every Summer 


takes this Method to get his Land into 9 
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didous, Exquiſite, fine Tilth, which, indeed, is 
much better Huſbandry than to dung a coarſe 
Land oftener, which at Sowing-time lies in a rough 
ilch. But, as I have before obſerved, there is an 
Exception belongs to this Management : For tho? 
hurlucky Chalks, hungry Sands, raſhy Gravels, 
ind lean light Loams are, by frequent Toſſings and 
Tumblings about by the Plough, brought into a 
doſer Body, as Clays and ſtiff Lands are brought 
into a lighter, and thereby both the better fitted 
bor receiving and lodging the ſilky, capillary 
Roots of Seeds; yet ſuch light Soils will not 
bear ſo many repeated Plowings as the ſtiffer Sorts z 
becauſe the better Part of theſe generally conſiſts 
in a thin Surface, whoſe mouldy Particles may be 
too much waſhed downwards by long and frequent 
Rains into their hollow, hungry Bottoms, to the 
great Impoveriſhment of ſuch Lands: It is on this 
Account, therefore, that we endeavour to plow 
theſe as little as we can, ſo we do but get them 
into a fine Tilth z and, for a further Advantage, 
we take Care to ſow the Chalks and Sands in moiſt 
Seaſons, for their cloſer Inveloping the Seed, which 
thus very much ſecures theſe looſe Earths from the 
Power of Froſts, Winds, and Waſh of Rains, 
and alſo for more effectually preventing the eaſy 
Growth of Poppy, and other Weeds, and to ſave 
the Wheat, Oats,” or Barley from falling down. 
Of this ſome Farmers are ſo careful, that, as ſoon 
3s Wheat is ſown in Chalks in four-thoroughed 
Ridges, they draw a Roll once length-ways over 
their Tops, to faſten the Ground. However, both 
light and ſtiff Soils muſt be made fine, elſe the 
Roots will have the greater Difficulty to pene- 
tate, and be obliged to draw their Nouriſhment 
the further Diſtance, to their conſiderable Da- 
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tate the hollow Earth to receive the Dews in 2 


| bands as to mix your Dung, Mould, and Lime to- 
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But by houghing Plants, Corn, Graſſes, young 
Hedges, or young Trees, with the Three-wher 
or Pulley-Ploughs, or with Breaks or Houghs 
their Roots are kept moiſt in a conſtant, fine, logf 
Mould ; for, by this Sort of Management, Rog 
require leſs Water than thoſe that grow from See 
ſown broad-caſt, becauſe ſuch Houghings Capacis 


plentiful Manner, and moſtly ſo in the hotte, 
drieſt Seaſons, whereby the ſulphureous and ſaline 
Qualities, contained in Dews, nouriſh the finer 
Roots to a great Degree : Hence it is, that, the 
harder the Ground, the leſs it receives of this 
noble Suſtenance; which is ſo rich, that no Dung 
can equaliſe it, when due Quantities are obtained 
and rightly applied to Roots of Plants by the 
Horſe-Inſtruments ; which are far more ſerviceable 
in theſe Reſpects than any of the Hand-Tools, be. 
cauſe thoſe can never go ſo deep, nor turn up the 
Mould in ſuch a profitable Manner, as the others; 
Nevertheleſs, the Hand-hough muſt not be &- 
cluded its Service in theſe Works ; for when the 
Plough or Break cannot come near enough to the 
Corn, Graſs, young Hedges, and Trees, or when 
that Part of the Mould 1s clotty next to them, 
then the Hand-hough is to be uſed, to lay the 
Earth fine and cloſe, and in a right Poſition, for 
the due Nouriſhment of their Stalks and Roots. 

Lime. You that have not been ſo good Hul- 


gether before now, do it the Beginning of this 
Month againſt Wheat-Seaſon (for at this Time its 
rather too late to do it for Turneps) by this you 
will bring all the Compoſt into a Fermentation, 
which, by the Help of the Dung and Lime, wil 
burn up all the Seeds of Weeds, and the {mall 
Roots that may be contained in the Mould; all 
twitch or couch Graſs and all ſour Juices are by ti 

deſtroyed, 
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deftroyed, and the Whole made to run into a fine 
Body. If you are to mix Lime with only Pond, 
River, or Ditch Mud, then put one Load, or five 
or fix Quarters of Lime, to ten large Loads of 
Mud ; obſerve alſo, that this muſt be once turned 
at leaſt before you lay it on for Wheat, that all 
may be duly incorporated and made fine. There 
are ſome Farmers who uſe Lime in a Dunghill, 
thus: Firſt they lay a Bottom of Horſe, Cow, Aſs, 
or Hog Dung, of two Feet thick, upon which 
they ſpread a Covering of Earth two Feet thick 
Ikewiſe z on this they lay what Lime they think 
fit, then dung their Earth, and then Lime as be- 
fore, and ſo on, till they have their Quantity, and 
at laſt cover with Turf or Mould, to keep the 
Sun from drying it too much, letting ſuch a Heap 
le rather broad, than high, that they may the 
better ferment together; and this they never fail 
to turn once, at leaſt, Lime is ſo great a Shortener 
of Mould, that, if it is thrown but thinly on 
Plowed Land, in Ridges eſpecially, in September, 
OFober, or other Winter Months, it will waſh 
into, and fine it, with the Help of Froſts. Lime 
alone is uſed for French Wheat, as well as com- 
mon Wheat, and 1s alſo excellent for Meadow- 
Ground, Turneps, Peaſe, Ec. as being a cool, ſweet, 
ich Dreſſing, and helps the Corn to kern, hollows 
the Ground, ſweetens the Bite of Graſs, and in 
many Places is made to ſupply Dungs and other 
Dreſſings; but more of this in proper Months. 

Chalking Land. This excellent Earth deſerves a 
Character above many others, for its being a pure 
Virgin Earth, of a ſweet Nature, and of drying 
ſhort Parts : Its Services are too many to be enu- 
merated here, and therefore I intend, in a proper 
Month, to publiſh the Methods uſed by us in 


ſetting it out of the Ground, and the Application 


ol it afterwards, 
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Of Artificial Graſſe N 
C LOVER. Whether this is properly a Gra, 

or Grain, as ſome have obſerved, it matter 
not to the Farmer, who has more Buſineſs with 
experimental Knowledge, than the ſpeculativy 
Part of Botany; therefore we ſhall not here gg 
beyond our Laſt, and quarrel with what is out d 
our Sphere; but let it ſuffice that, of a foreign 
Graſs, it is now become a moſt uſeful, natural one, 
in Great-Britain and Ireland, where it has been d 
prodigious Service theſe many Years paſt, in ſupply. 
ing thoſe Farmers with Graſs, who having before 
no Meadow-Land, and could not ſo much as milk 
one Cow for their Families, may now carry on a 
Dairy both of Butter and Cheeſe, Fc. by Mean; 
of this and other artificial Graſſes, which grow 
in Plowed- grounds. And as the Profit of a plenti. 
ful Crop depends in a great Meaſure on the Good- 
neſs of the Seed, I ſhall here give you ſome uſeful 
Hints, which may help you in making a right 
Choice of the true Sort. 

How to know good from bad Clover-Seed. The pur 
ple Sort of this is that which had its due Mat- 
ration in the Field, and an Eſcape from the Heat 
and Burning of a damp Mow ; and is therefore 
the right true Seed, which ought always to be 
coveted, and ſown by thoſe who hope for ſuccels 
ful Returns from ſowing it: This is, truly, that 
Part which is beſt of all the three Sorts, and b 
the Medium of the two Extreams. The white 
or green Sort is the unripe Part, and miſſed d 
that Benefit in the Field, which the Purple had; 
for in the Ear or Head of this Graſs, as well ® 


in Wheat and other Grains, this Sced = 0 
1 eyeral 
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feral Aſpects and Proportions of Bigneſs, be- 
fre it is cut down, and will ſhew their Diffe- 
rences accordingly after Thraſhing and Cleaning : 
Where then this white or green Sort is in a large 
Quantity, it is to be rejected; for, though ſuch 
Seed may take Root and grow, it will prove di- 
minutive Graſs, and be ſooner overcome by the 
Froſts and Wets, or Droughts, Worms, Sc. than 
the fine purple Sort. The reddiſh Sort 1s the 
worſt of all; though this might be as good as 
the beſt, when it was brought out of the Field, 
but was afterwards too much heated or burned in 
the Mow, which occaſions 1ts reddiſh Colour, and 
deſtroys in a great Meaſure the vegetative Part of 
the Seed. From whence I conclude, that, where 
Clover Seed abounds moſt with the large purple 
Sort, it is then ſo much the more valuable : Bur, 
for a further Proof of the Goodneſs of this Seed, 
heat a Shovel half red-hot, and put ſome Seed 


into it, the good will ſnap, and the bad will burn 


away, Kiln-dried Clover-Secd may be diſcovered 
by its igneous Smell. 

The Manner of its firſt Growth. It commonly 
comes up in a Week's Time, if the Weather is 
favourable, and then it appears with two Leaves 
and its Seed on its Head ; theſe all rot away in 
about three Weeks Time, and then the Spear, 
which ſhot from the Middle between the two firſt 
Leaves, opens itſelf into three new Leaves, which 
ſtand all good. Old Seed is longer taking Root, 
and its Leaves bitterer than thoſe from new Seed. 

To ſow Clover-Seed with Succeſs. If it is fown on 
rough clotty Ground, never harrow it in with 
Iron-Tines, becauſe this Seed, being very ſmall, 


will eaſily be buried in ſuch an uneven Surface, and 


never come to Perfection, at leaſt great Part of it 
will in Courſe be loſt : The beſt Way therefore in 
juch a Caſe is to draw white or black Thorn- 

5 Buſhes 
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Buſhes pretty thick through the Sloats of a Guy 

+ or Hurdle, and, if there be Occaſion, let the fans 
| be loaded with a heavy Piece of Wood; then let: 
Horſe draw it length-ways, and acroſs ſeyery 
Times over ſuch Ground, as ſoon as the Seed j 
ſown, But, if your Land is in a fine Tilth, the 
you may be free with your Harrow-Tines, an 
harrow it in once in a Place, for in ſuch loo 
Earth there is no great Danger of burying the 
Seed too deep; yet there is a fatal Accident ſome. 
times attends even this Management; and that 
l when heavy Rains preſently ſucceed the Sowing 
of Clover in ſuch fine Mould, the Surface is ax 
to become what we call Capped, or, to be more plain, 
l | made to run and waſh one Part over the other, 
and ſo cake and bind the ſame, that the Clover 
Sprout can*t make its Way through its cruſty Top: 
| In this Caſe alſo, the Buſh-Gate. or Hurdle i 
| perfectly neceſſary to be drawn over ſuch Ground, 
in order to looſen it, and make Way for the ſeedling 
1 Heads to get an caſy Paſſage into the Air, But 
obſerve, that this Work muſt be done before the 
| Leaves appear, elſe it may prove of very ill Conſe- 
1 quence : Obſerve likewiſe, that, if ſuch heayy 
| Rains come later than five Days, the Ground will 
not cap or bind. 
A ſecond ſafe Way to ſow Clover to a great Improve. 
ment. Before or about Chriſtmas at fartheſt, lay 
pour rotten Dung on your Wheat or Barley Stub- 
Lies in the Chilturn Fields, and give them a clean 
Plowing, either in Broad-lands, or four-thoroughed 
Stitches, which will thus invelope the Dreſſing, 
and by the Help of the Winter Weather, help to 
rot and mix it with the Earth againſt Sowing- 
Time; then, about the middle of February, plow it 
again, and, after it has lain a Month, firſt harrow 
it plain, then plow it acroſs, and harrow in your 
Oats and Clover-Seed, But obſerve, that I — 
poſe 
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poſe the Soil, to be thus managed is a ſtiff Ground, 


either Clay or. Loam, otherwiſe there is no Occa- 
gon for three Times plowing it, to get it into a 
reet Tilth 3 for a Gravel, Chalk, or Sand, muſt 
not have above two Plowings at moſt, becauſe 
theſe will often do better with one Plowing, than a 
uff Earth with two : However, this ought to be 
ceived as Aa general Rule, That all Ground muſt 
he made firſt very fine and ſweet, if you expect 
cacceſs in ſowing any Manner of Graſs-Seeds. 
And here it may be aſked, Why Oats ſhould be 
preferable to = other Grain for this Purpoſe ? In 
Anſwer to which, the Reaſc as I think are obvious, 
45 they are a hardy Grain, afford a good Shade, 
and better able to withſtand the Suction of the 
Clover-Roots 3 and if the Oats, in a wet Summer, 
hould chance to ſuffer by them, the Loſs will not 
be ſo great as in Wheat, or Barley; and, for this 
Purpoſe, I chuſe the black Oat before the large, 
white, Poland Sort, by Reaſon the latter is ſuch a 


the Crop is got off, the Land is left impoveriſhed, 
and the Clover ſometimes ſo crippled and ſtunted, 
35 to yield no more than half a Burthen. It is on 
this Account that I am for having ſuch Ground 
well dunged before-hand, not only to hollow it for 
the better Reception' of the Seed, but to nouriſh 
the Clover the * following, as well as to make 
it produce a very good Crop of Oats: With ſuch 
Aſſiſtance, the Clover will enjoy ſeveral Benefits; 
4 getting an early Head in the Spring-Time to 
ſhade its Roots againſt a dry Summer ; and, if the 
ſecond Crop is ſaved for Seed, it will be larger- 
bodied, and ſooner fit to mow. I am very ſenſible 
that the white Oat is chiefly recommended by the 
earned Mr, Worlige, for this Purpoſe, as giving 


2 greater Shelter, by its broad Leaves, to the Clo- 


ver than other. Oats z but if you ſow (as you 
| ought 


vaſt Peeler or Robber of the Ground, that, when 
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ought to do in all ſtiff Soils) four Buſhels g 
black Oats on one Acre with the Clover Seed, yoy 
need fear no Misfortune from that Ao [ 
have experienced both Ways, and therefore think 
{ have a Right to know the Difference beyond this 
Author, who I never underſtood was a Farmer, 
or concerned further in the Occupation of Land, 
than that of a Garden; yet, to do him Juſtice, ! 
muſt own, his Effays on Vegetation, Ec, have 
been very ſerviceable to the World. At this Time, 
I am feeding my Horſes in a Field of Clover, 
which I obtained after the following Manner, 

A third Way. It was on a ſtiff Soil, that I had 
a Crop of Wheat grew, and in November I ploy. 
ed up its Stubble, letting it he till the latter End 
of February, when I plowed the ſame Ground 
again, and ſowed it with about two Thirds Horſe 
beans, and one Horn-grey. Peaſe, and twelye 
Pounds of Clover on an Acre, and it proved a 
good Crop. Here I obſerved that Clover does more 
good than Harm to this Grain, as it helps to ſhade 
its Roots againſt Droughts, and thereby furthers 
its Growth; nor can the Roots of. the Clover da- 
mage thoſe of the Peaſe or Beans, by drawing out 
the Goodneſs of the Earth from them, becauſe 
the latter, being much larger, have certainly the 
greater Suction from the Earth; yet both contr- 
bute to nouriſh each other, the Beans and Peale by 
ſhading the Clover, and the Clover them, and 
thereby making a Lodgment of the Dews, and fre- 
taining them afterwards, to their great Improve- 
ment. | 
A fourth Way. About Watford, where they pay 
twenty Shillings per Acre a Year for their Plowec- 
Land, they have ſuch a Regard to the Improve- 
ment of this noble Graſs, that, after the Barley 
is carried off, which the Clover was ſowed a. 
mongſt, they get large Quantities of Ln 
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Aſhes, and lay them in a few large Heaps in ſe- 
veral Parts of a great Field in September; then in 
Ioasdber they turn in thoſe Sheep, which a little 
k before were put into their Stubble-fields to fatten, 
is ad by this Opportunity they continue feeding 
, them till their Turneps are ready, which compleats 
, them for the Butcher; then, about Chriſtmas, the 
| ſow their Aſhes on the Clover, which gives it thoſ. 
e Benefits I have before- mentioned. 
, The pernicious Effets of ſowing Clover too early 
F amongſt Wheat. This Seed for many Years has been 
cuſtomarily ſown amongſt Wheat about Chriſtmas, 
or in ſome of the following Months till April, 
by ſowing it broad-caſt, and doing nothing elſe to 
it: Some again will draw a Buſhed-hurdle over it, 
inſtead of the Harrows : Others will roll it in: 
However, all theſe Ways are to anſwer one Pur- 
poſe : But what I have here to alledge againſt 
this early Sowing of it 1s, that it often ſpoils or 
hurts the Wheat-Crop, by the great Suction it 
makes in Tilths and well dreſſed Grounds, in 
which this capital Grain-is commonly ſown ; eſpe- 
cially if a wet Summer ſucceeds, for then it radi- 
cates itſelf with great Expedition, and grows more 
than ordinary luxuriant, 
A certain great Farmer near me, who was prai- 
ling the fine Appearapce his Crop of Wheat made 
in April, to an old judicious Neighbour; was told 
by the latter, ſhaking his Head, that he believed 
he would be of another Mind before Harveſt : 
The other aſked him Why? Becauſe, /ays he, the 
Clover you have juſt ſown amongſt it, in the Win- 
ter, will very likely cripple it by that Time, and 
diſappoint your Hopes: And accordingly it fell 
out ſo to his great Diſadvantage : And this will 
appear no Wonder, if a Perſon does but reflect a 
ittle, and conſult his own Reaſon upon the Mat- 
ter, for it is plain to the Farmer, that the Roots 
# the Wheat, compoſed of ſmall Fibres, as it 
4 vg 
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were in a Bunch, get their Living very near tþ 
Surface of the Earth, which the Clover muſt a 
do in its firſt Summer's Growth; and though ig 
Sted is about one twentieth Part ſmaller than; 
Grain of Wheat, yet its Root is twenty Ting 
bigger the ſecond Year, than that of Whey, 
which in my humble Opinion plainly accoung 
for the Damage. As therefore I have cautions 
my Reader, in laſt Month, againſt the Miſchie 
Clove does, if ſown too ſoon among Barley, | 
here likewiſe do the ſame in Relation to Wheat: 
To prevent which, if you have not ſown it in 
March or April, the very Beginning of this Month, 
ſow fourteen Pounds of Clover-Seed on one Acre; 
and thus you are not in ſo much Danger of (uf. 
fering by Froſts as before, nor, it is to be hoped, by 
great Rains, which are apt to kill the Clover x 
it is chipping and making its Way out of the 
Hull or Shell. The Winds and Sun are alſo noy 
leſs capable of hurting it, by the high Growth 
the Wheat 1s at in this Month, which thereby 
keeps the Ground moiſt, and hollows it ready for 
the Reception of this ſmall Seed. It likewiſe in- 
titles the Farmer to this Benefit, that whereas, there 
being now not three Months to Harveſt, the Clo- 
ver has not Time to be any Ways deſtructive to 
the Wheat, Theſe are experienced Caſes, which 
were never before publiſhed : On the Contrary, 4 
certain late Writer, on Huſbandry, peremptoniy 
affirms ſeveral Matters concerning this very uſeful 
Vegetable, which are intirely erroneous ; I ſhall 
here mention but two, and they are as follow: 
A printed Error relating to Clover. The aforclaid 
Author affirms, that a Field of Clover will hold 
good five or fix Years : Now, how wrong this 5 
every Farmer muſt be ſenſible of, who has had but 
ſmall Experience in this Matter. I think I may 
preſume to ſay, I am allowed by my 9 
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© have as good Fortune in Crops of this Graſs, as 


any about me, having at this Time five Fields un- 
der Growth of it; and yet I could never find 
that Clover ever paid above two Years, whether 
mowed or fed. 

A ſecond Error. He likewiſe aſſerts, that, after 
Clover has been done with, the Ground will bear 
Crops of Wheat for two or three Years together, 
and after that a _y of Oats, without any Ma- 
nure. This is fine Ground indeed, ſuch as I ne- 
yer met with in all my Travels; and yet I have 
feyeral good loamy Fields, that would let for 
twenty Shillings an Acre a Year, for the Plough 
but could never find that it would produce me a 

lentiful Crop of Wheat or Barley, even the firſt 

ear, without the Aſſiſtance of the Fold, Dung, 
Sot, or ſome other Manure, However, there muſt 
be Allowance given for writing on Agriculture in 
aLondon Chamber; becauſe all the Philoſophy, that 
it can furniſh, will never come up to the Infor- 
mation of Field Experiments. 7 

The new Method of making Clover Hay, The lat- 
ter End of this Month, or the Beginning of June, 
Clover is fit for Mowing, and known by its being 
full knotted and red-headed z and it is then you 
ſhould begin this Work, for there is a Criſis of 
Time to be obſerved in this, as well as for natural 
Graffes, If you mow it too ſoon, it will ſhrink 
and loſe in Quantity ; and, if it ſtands too long, 
you will be deprived of its beſt Quality, the Sap z 
and then conſequently it will be very coarſe, and 
want much of its due Value, My Way of making 
tis thus: After it has lain a Day or two in the 
Swarths as it was mown, the next Time I remove 
its firſt Situation, by turning the Swarths, and 
letting it lie ſo another Day; then I put it in 
Graſs Cocks in Rows, that the Ground between 
tiem may be regularly raked ; then I afterwards 
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turn them with the Fork topſy-turvy twice a Dy, 
*till the Hay is intirely made. By this Method 
you will have it in its due Perfection of Colour and 
Sweetneſs with the Leaves on; but you muſt not 
expect this latter Benefit, if you make this Hay 
after the common Way of throwing and ſpreading 
it ſeveral Times, as is done in making the ng. 
tural Sort; becauſe then it would be deprived 


of its leafy and ſecond beſt principal Part. In 


the next Place, when you inn it, and it ſhould 
happen to be wet Weather, or that you miſtruſt x 
Dampneſs in it, put a Tub, Baſket, or hollow 
Square made of four narrow Boards four or fix 
Feet long nailed together, and placed in the Mid- 
dle of the Cock, or Stack of Hay abroad, or in 
the Mow in the Barn, pulling it up higher as the 
Cock, Stack, or Mow fills in; and thus you will not 
only prevent its Firing, but keep it ſweet ; and in- 
deed it is a good Way to uſe this Method always, 
let the Hay be ever ſo dry, becauſe it gives an E- 
vacuation to all Moiſture, and tends very much 
to the Preſervation of its green Colour. If you 
intend the ſecond Crop for Seed, do not feed it after 
the firſt Mowing. 

The Nature of Trefoil, and making it into Hi, 
This yellow-flowered Graſs, if the Spring is not 
very backward, we commonly mow in this Month, 
or the Beginning of next, either when it grows 
alone, or with Clover and Ray-graſs: If in the 
latter Way and it is fed, it prevents the Clover 
from hoving the Cattle: If for Hay, it tends very 


much to the Improvement of the other two, for 


this will twiſt and wind about the Clover, and 
help to keep its Leaves on, when it is made into 
Hay; ſo likewiſe is the Clover no leſs ſerviceable 
in its Place, for, if you thraſh the Trefoil and 


- Ray-graſs with the Clover for Seed in the Field 


er Barn, the firſt two will preſently yield 1 
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Seed, when the latter will retain it, and thereby, 
with its brown Honey-ſuckle Head, ſo improve 
their Stalks, as to make them the better Hay or 
Clover. Obſerve alſo that whether you mow Tre- 
foil for Seed or Hay, it is beſt made in Graſs Cocks, 
zz I have before directed for Clover; becauſe its 
Seed (which it moſt eaſily parts with) is better 
preſerved z and it 1s for this Reaſon Trefoil ſhould 
never be fully ripe, when it is mown; and, when it 
is mowed alone, this Graſs does not require ſo 
much Making as other Graſſes. It is a very fat- 
tening Hay for all Sorts of Cattle, and ſo is its 
Graſs; and in particular very ſerviceable to Cows 
and Ewes in producing a great Deal of ſweet, yel- 
lowiſh Milk and Butter; for which good Quali- 
ties it is by ſome called Noneſuch : But after Mid- 
ſummer, or the firſt Crop is off, it grows very 
low, and makes but a ſmall Return, and is apt, 
when grown old, to make the Butter bitteriſh, 
This Trefoil has likewiſe a ſingular Quality dif- 
ferent from all others, for, if you mow it, and 
plow the ſame Ground ſeveral Times, and ſow it 
with Corn, it very rarely happens, that you miſs 
of having a thicker Crop the Summer following, 
than when you firſt ſowed the Trefoil Seed; but, 
if you plow only once before you ſow the Grain, 
it is a great Chance if you don't intirely deſtroy it. 
Folding Sheep after the Ground is plowed will 
likewiſe prevent the Regrowth of the Trefoil, as 
well as only one Plowing : And, if this is not fo 
ſerved, it is very apt to ſpoil the ſucceeding Crop of 
Wheat by its luxuriant Growth, eſpecially where 
there is a good Tilth made, and the Ground well 
dunged. And here I muſt praiſe out Hertfordſbire 
Farmer for his diſcreet Sowing of this Sced in its 
black Hull, as well as diſcommend the common 
Method of ſowing it naked; for Experience ſhews 
that the outward Coat or Hull ſecures it 2 
| muc 
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much againſt the Rigour of Froſts, Wets, Winds; 
and Slugs, inaſmuch as it will withſtand 3 
whole Winter's and Summer's Revolution of Wes. 
ther under ſeveral Plowings, and yet remain un. 
hurt. In the common Way, Trefoil-graſs laſt 
but two Years, hollows Ground much, and wil 
ſhoot two or three Times in a wet Summer; but, 
in a dry one, little more than one full Crop. I 
will grow on a rough Tilth, and not hurt the Oats 
which it is ſowed amongſt ; becauſe the Ground, 
not being manured for this Grain, prevents the 
Trefoil from doing the Miſchief. 

The Nature of St. Foyne, and making it inte Hy, 
This red-headed ſerviceable Grafs is rarely fit to 
mow for Hay in this Month, but in June at far- 
theſt, and in June or July for Seed: If for Hay, 
the next Day we turn two Swarths Head to Head, 
and rake between the Rows; the Day following 
we put it into little Graſs-cocks, and turn them 
twice a Day till made enough. Others again, in 
making this Hay, follow the fame Method as they 
do in making natural Hay. But if this, or Tre- 
foil, or Ray-graſs, is much toſt or tumbled about, 
when it is mowed for Seed, it will be very ſubje& 
to ſhed and loſe a conſiderabe Deal. This St. 
Foyne Hay is ſo nouriſhing, that draught Horſes 
may work under it alone, and will alſo keep them 
in good Caſe without any other Feed. It is al- 
ways a ſure Crop, even in the drieſt Seaſons ; and, 
when natural Graſs is burnt up, this will be a 
vaſt Burthen and yield ſometimes three Loads on 
an Acre, which we commonly fell for twenty-five 
Shillings a Load out of the Field. Now when it 
happens that St. Foyne, Clover, Trefoil, Ray- 
graſs, or Lucern is got in dampiſh, ſome, beſides 
the Uſe of the Tub or long Square that J have 
before-mentioned, will put Straw between the 
Layers of Hay as it is mowing in the Barn, or 

in 
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n a Cock or Stack abroad, or, inſtead of that, 
Chaff, in order to abſorb the Humidity, and pre- 
vent its Firing; but then there is an Inconveniency 
attending it, becauſe, if the Hay is to be ſold, 
ſuch Stuff will be apt to hinder its Value; how- 
ever, of the two Evils, Chaff does the leaſt Harm, 
on Account of its ſmall Body, which makes it the 
ftter to eat with the Hay. When the red Head 
appears, MOW this Graſs, while the full Sap is in 
it, for, if it ſtands, till it is full ripe, the Sap and 
Heart will be ſpent. | 
Lucern, its Nature and Hay. This Grafs, which 
of late has employed the Pen of certain Authors 
in its Praiſe, ſeems now to decline in its Reputa- 
tion; becauſe not only myſelf, but many others 
have tried to get full Crops of it in our Clays, 
tif Loams and Gravels, but without Succeſs. 
Yet a Gentleman near me ſowed a whole Field of 
it that had a loamy Surface, of about eighteen 
Inches Staple, under which was a red Clay; in 
this it grew, and 1n the third Year he mowed it 
three Times in one Summer, but could never do fo 
before or afterwards, though he dreſſed it three 
Tears together directly after Sowing : The firſt 
Year was with Dung, next with Lime, and the 
laſt with Aſhes ; but after the third Year it decli- 
ned ſo much, that in about five Years the natu- 
ral Graſs got up and ſpoiled moſt of it. Beſides, 
at beſt, it makes but a coarſe Hay, which we cure 
in the Field, in the ſame Manner Clover-Hay is 
done; nor is it much leſs free from the fatal hov- 
ng Quality, than Clover is, for, if you turn Cows 
or Sheep into a Field of either of theſe Graſſes, 
they are liable to be killed by it : And by the Ob- 
ſervations I have made of it, I think it will not 
prolper in any Ground that has a ſtiff or hard 
Bottom; but in looſe Sands, and in hollow mooriſh 


Larths, where its long piky Roots cari make a oP 
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and eaſy Penetration, it will do well, according ty 
the Proofs I have known made of it in a fand 
Soil in Norfolk, and in a mooriſh Ground elf. 
where: Which latter Caſe I intend to publiſh in, 
proper Month. 

Of Artificial Graſſes in general, and their Hy, 
That St. Foyne and Clover which was ſown together 
the firſt Year among Barley or other Corn, in or. 
der to have a full Crop of both the Year following, 
the latter End of May is to be mowed and made to 


gether, This 1s a late Improvement, and we find 


that each Graſs aſſiſts the other in their Growth by 
the Shade of their Roots, till the Clover is worn 
out, and the St. Foyne then grows intirely alone, 
But when Clover, Trefoil, and Ray-graſs are 
ſown together (as they often are) they then make 
the better Hay, and will laſt good two Years, ifin 
the laſt you manure it with Aſhes, Lime, or rotten 
Dung; for in three Years the Trefoil and Ray. 
graſs will get the Aſcendant of the Clover, and cauſe 
but little of it to appear. Clover alſo is a Grals 
which ſuffers very much by the Bite of Shee 
becauſe they cut its ſucculent Stalks ſo cloſe with 
their narrow Mouths, that, in this and the o- 
cher Summer Months, they make them bleed 
or run out their Sap too plentifully, and fo da- 
mage both the firſt and ſecond Crop of it. In this 
Month you muſt determine whether you will fave 
our ſecond Crop of Clover for Seed; for then, a 
ſaid before, it muſt not be fed. Some, by thus 
ſaving the Seed, have got a conſiderable Profit by 
it; but I knew a Farmer, that, after he had ſaved 
one Crop of Sced, would never do fo again, alledg- 
ing theſe Reaſons for it, that, after once or twice 
Feeding, the Horſes would eat no more of 1ts 
Stover, but would ſooner ſtarve than feed on 1ts 
hollow huſky Stalks ; likewiſe the great Charge 


of thraſhing it (for he had not the Conventat, 
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of Milling it) proved another Diſcouragement ; ſo 
that he judged no Way ſo advantageous as feed- 


ing it, or making it into Hay, for then it ſome- 
times yields three Loads off an Acre, as I experi- 
enced in one of my Fields in the Summer 1735, at 
twice mowing it; and, whenever you make Hay 
of Clover, it requires your Patience that you may 
not hurry it in too ſoon, before it. ĩs made enough. 
for this Graſs, rather more than others, is very 
ſubject to a great Sweat in the Mow, when inned in 
the beſt Manner, by Reaſon of the large Quanti- 
ty of Sap contained in its ſucculent Stalks. My next 
Neighbour was from Monday to Saturday making 
a Field of Clover-Hay, and then inning it, for 
Fear of its taking more Wet than it had; the Hay 
heated to that Degree, as made him throw ten 
Loads away for Dung: Whereas, had he waited 
till the Monday following, he had ſaved all by the 
Clemency of the Weather; however, he ſaid he 
would truſt Providence better next Time, for it is far 
more preferable to ſpoil it in the Field than in the 
Bin. N. B. Clover may be ſown in this Month 
with blue Peaſe, or any other of the forward Sorts, 
becauſe they do not continue on the Ground long e- 
nough to choak the Clover; but it will not do right, 
with Windſor-Grey, Horn-Grey, Maple, or the Pop- 
lar-pea, or any other of the latter Sorts, becauſe they 
are apt to choak the Clover, or the Clover them. 
And remember, that one Yeat*s Clover ſours Ground, 
two ſweeten it, Clover hollows Ground, but Ray- 
graſs faſtens, and ſours ſtiff Land. 

The Excellency of the Lady Finger-Graſs. This is 
a true natural Sort, that grows in my Upland- 
Meadows, on a loamy Surface, of about twelve 
Inches deep, under which is a red Clay of ten Feet 
Depth, and under that a Chalk, and is juſtly eſ- 
teemed the beſt of Graſs. Its Bloſſom is a yellow 
Flower, and blows in this or next Month, much 


Ake that of a Furz or Whin, comes up with three 
| Leaves 
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Leaves with Trefoil, carries three Branches on each 
Stalk, grows about eighteen Inches high, and, when 
ripe, is loaded with many ſmall Kidds, with cer. 
tain Numbers of little Seeds near as big as a Till, 
and therefore is both Hay and Corn; and, being the 
ſweeteſt of Graſs, the Cattle eat it very greedily, 
which makes it, in the higheſt Perfection, the moſt 
proper Hay for feeding Saddle-Horſes, Deer, Sheep, 
and Rabbits, in the Winter Seaſons, becauſe they'l 
not only eat it with Pleaſure, but it warms, dries 
ſtrengthens, and fats them ſooner than all other, 
Wherefore, I recommend this particular Vegetable 
to the Notice and Enquiry of the Virtuoſo's of the 
Age; and, where Ability accompanies an improve. 
ing Genius, this hitherto neglected Graſs may be 
obtained, by having its Seed gathered in next 
Month, clear of all other Seeds, and ſowed intire 
in moiſt or dry Loams or Gravels, and even in 
mooriſh Grounds ; and, if it take well, there is no 
Doubt, but that it will, in a ten- fold Manner, com- 
penſate the extraordinary Charge that muſt attend 
its Gathering, by Reaſon the Tread ↄf the Collecton 
will conſequently damage, if not ſpoil the reſt of 
the Graſs-Crop. It is here I propoſe the Improve- 
ment of a true Britiſb Graſs, and not a Foreign 
Sort, and humbly take Leave to be ſp far an Advo- 
cate for its Improvement, as to ſay there has been 
no Exotic Graſs-Seed ever yet imported, that 1s 
near ſo fine and ſerviceable as this native delicate 
Sort. I haye lately tried Spurry-Sced, which ſome 

Seedſmen would fain impoſe on the Public for a 

Graſs exceeding, all others, and ſo in my Opinion 

it does (what I have experienced of it) for its 

worthleſs Nature, But here I publiſh one that has 

been approved of Time out of Mind by our Fal- 

mers, c. who one and all allow its ſuperior Good: 

neſs in anſwering thoſe great Ends I here write of, 


and yet I can juſtly further enlarge on its nn 
e | en 
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gent Properties, by telling you it is moſt ſerviceable 
ſor keeping Sheep from Rotting in wet ſeaſons, and 
ſor inviting young Deer, Lambs, and other nice 
render Beaſts, to eat it greedily in froſty and ſnowy 
Weather, to the Saving of many of their Lives, 
Hence, then, may be ſuppoſed the great Benefits 
that conſequently may be enjoyed by ſowing this 
hardy luſcious Graſs-Seed in Parks, and other Pla- 
ces, inſtead of the harſh Ray-Graſs, which I have 
known done in ſeveral ſuch Incloſures, and which, 
indeed, affords an early good Seed in the Spring- 
time; but, after the firſt Head is eat off, or when 
Midſummer is paſt, it grows harſh and ſtubbed, ſo 
that then no Cattle care to eat it; and, the older it 
xs in Growth, the coarſer and worſe it proves. 
Whereas this Lady Finger-Graſs holds good all Sum- 
mer, and Winter likewiſe, if it happen to be a mild 
one, I have heard of a Gentleman, that ſowed in- 
tire Plantain-ſeed in a diſtant County from nie, 
but what the Reſult was, I know not ; however, 
| have Reaſon to believe, it did not anſwer his Pur- 
poſe, becauſe it canꝰt be made to grow in ſo cloſe a 
Manner, as to enjoy a great Bulk of it in a little 
Compaſs of Ground, on Account of its ſpreading 
Bottom-Leaves, that clear all Graſs and Weeds 
about its ſingle Stalk, for two or three Inches round. 
But, how much it is worth while to ſow its Seed for 
for its medicinal Qualities, I leave to the more learn- 
ed Naturaliſt; yet I could wiſh I had leſs of it in 
lome of my Ground, that abounds in a plentiful 
Degree with this Lady Finger-graſs, which I an- 
nually ſell to one particular Gentleman for feeding 
his Deer, If therefore any Perſon thinks fit to 
propagate this profitable Graſs-Seed, they are wel- 
come firſt to come and ſee it grow in this or next 
Month, and have it gathered and rubbed out 
for tranſporting it to any Part, or, on due Notice and 
Encoutagement, they may have it ſent them. But, 
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for the Account of making natural Hay, and mam 
other curious Matters relating to the ſame thy 
were never yet publiſhed by any Author, I refs 
you to my next Month of June, where I treat ( 
them in a very ample Manner. 

How a Crop of Clover may be had the ſame Via. 
If a Perſon is in Neceſſity to have a Crop of C- 
ver the ſame Summer, he poſſibly may have z 
plentiful' one to mow by the Beginning of Ju, 
if he ſows his Seed on a fine tilthed Earth, that 
is in good Heart in the Months of February dt 
March; provided he ſows all over the ſame, x 
ſoon as the Seed is in the Ground, eight Buſhel 
of Newbury or Hempſtead Peat-Aſhes on one Acre, 
and there happen to fall ſufficient Rains afterward; 
in due Time: Or if, inſtead of the Aſhes, he 
ſows fifteen Buſhels of Soot, and have the Bene- 
fit of ſeaſonable Showers, he need not fear Clo- 
ver enough the ſame Summer. 
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Of Bulls, Cows, Cc. 
CHAP. VI. 
Of Bulls, Cows, and Calves. 


O prevent Cows Hoving in Clover, and to cure 

them. This is the moſt dangerous Month 
in the whole Year to hove Cows in Clover and Lu- 
cern, becauſe of their firſt Going into theſe Graſſes, 
when they are in their greateſt Vigour of Youth. 
make no more to do, than to fill an Egg-ſhelÞ 
full of Tar, and force it down the Throat of each 
of my Cows, juſt before turn them the firſt Time 
into Clover, and it never failed my Expectation: 
Becauſe the Tar, being of a hot, glutinous Na- 
ture, will lie ſome Time in their Bodies, and prove 
an Antidote againſt the Wind of a Belliful of Clo- 
ver; and when this Graſs has paſſed through their 
Bodies a few Times, the Danger, in a great Mea- 
ſure, is over for that Year, provided the Cows be 
conſtantly kept on this Graſs. A poor Man's Cow, 
which he had brought up from a Calf, to eat Net- 
tles in this Month 1747, eat ſo many in the 
High-way, that ſhe was hoved and ready to fall; 
but, by giving her Half a Pint of Gin, in as much 
Gun-powder as would lie on a Half-Crown out of 
a Horn, ſhe was preſently cured, 

The Eſex-men are allowed to be the niceſt and 
beſt Calf-ſucklers of all others, and that with a great 
deal of Reaſon, for, even in the Choice of a Bull, 
ſome of them are ſo curious, that they ſometimes 
will ride about fifty Miles an End to buy one, to 
their Mind, and accordingly travel into Hunting- 
Gnſbire, and other Places, to obtain the right 
Sort at Fairs there: For on this Choice depends 
the having of white Veal, and then the Seller may' 
expect, at a briſk Market, five Shillings in twenty 
more than for one of the redder Sort of 4 7 5 
WIC 
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which always meet with a low Market, Tie 
Marks then of ſuch a Bull are as follows : 
The Marks of 4 Bull to get white Calf s Naß. 
Chuſe one that is thin of Fleſh before, pale, yelloy. 
iſh, or dun- coloured, Finch-backed, white-bellieg, 
brown-muzzled, his Head longiſh, his Eyes yellon 
or whitiſh, full, ready to ſtart out of his Head, with 
pale-coloured Eye-lids, and Ears ſo within-ſide, 
one or two Years old, and not too large. But x 
black Bull, with a brown Liſt along his Back, like. 
wiſe a deep red Bull are commonly reckoned bad 
for Breeding by, and more if they have black Eyes 
About London they formerly bought a Bull at tuo 
Years old for about fifty Shillings, and, after uſing 
him one Year, they fatted and fold him for five or 
ſix Pounds; or, if at three Years old, he be gelt 
and made a Bull-Stag, he will be fatted in a Year, 
and ſell for ſix or ſeven, if he is a large one, On 
May-Day I bought a two Year old Bull at Windſny 
Fair for a curious Gentleman, and, after the Bull 
had ſerved his Cows all the Summer, he killed him 
fat out of his Ground in Ayliſbury-Vale at Michael. 
, mas following; for though ſome may keep him till 
he is more than three Years, yet it is rare, bir when 
a Bull comes to be four, he is heavy and ſluggiſh, 
and then ſome geld him for Feeding and Farting 
him; or, if he is drawn a Year or two after it, and 
then fatted, they will make the better Beef, hard- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed from that of an Ox. The 
old Verſe ſays, | 


He, that will have his Farm full, | 
Muſt keep an old Cock and a young Bull, 


Of this I ſhall be more particular in my next 

Month. Woe 
How particular Soils contribute to make Calf*s Fu 

white, On Gaddeſden- Hill, which contains * 
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gut Fields, whoſe Surfaces are a good Haſle Loam 
about eighteen Inches deep, as I ſaid before, we 
{dom have a white-fleſhed Calf; yet about four 
Miles Diſtance, and alſo a Mile and a half from 
me, in Buckinghamſhire, on their whitiſh, on their 
gravelly, and on their marly blackiſh Loams they 
ſedom fail of having them of a right Colour. Like- 
wiſe, about ſeven Miles another Way in Bedford- 
ſirt, on their reddiſh ſandy Grounds, they gene- 
rally turn out with a reddiſh Fleſh, | 

The Marks of a good Cow, On this depends a 
great deal of Judgment, and is ſo neceſſary to be 
known, that, without ſuch Skill, a Man goes to 
Market with a great Chance of laying out his Mo- 
ney very ill; for, if he is not very acute, I am 
ſure moſt of the Sellers are, and to look through 
the Eye, and ſpeak by the Tongue of another, is 
a Riſque that many would avoid, but cannot, by 
Reaſon of their Ignorance ; therefore take the fol- 
lowing Hints: Buy one that is Taper-headed, thin- 
necked, well ſhouldered, ſhort-legged, red-colour- 
ed, if of the large Sort; but, if of the ſmall Sort, 
then the black Welch or Scotch Cow is beſt (ac- 
cording to my Account in Zune ;) let her be thin- 
ſkinned, yellow, and thin-horned, her Bag linge, 
round, and thin-leathered, well chambered before, 
and her Teats not too large. Feel if her Milk- 
vein 1s large, if it is, ſhe commonly gives a great 
deal of Milk; a good Cow goes with Calf nine 
Months, and may go to Bull again in the tenth. 
A deep-bodied Cow is reckoned not ſo good a 
Milker as the more rounder-bodied, becauſe much 
of the Meat is expended in noyriſhing ſuch a deep 
large Body, =» 

Marks to chuſe a ſuckling Calf by, and its firſt 
Management, Thoſe who carry on this Suckling 
Buſineſs to Advantage, beſides the Calves of their 
oun Fatting, muſt buy others to ſupply their Room 

aa . 
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when ſold off. Now the greateſt Market for thi 
Purpoſe, within forty Miles of London, is Leigbin. 
Buzzard in Bedfordſhire, that lies ſeven from Gag. 
aeſden, which furniſhes ſuch Choice of theſe Crea. 
tures, that many of them are carried from thence 
into Eſſex, to fatten them for the London Butcher. 
And there is a. conſiderable Advantage depending 
on buying thoſe who are moſt likely to thrive faſt. 
and die white: Take Care that it be of a pale red 
Colour, well ſhanked, and well loined, with x 
brown or mealy Muzzle, and a whitifh Gum; his 
Barbs, which are like ſo many Prickles within. ſide 
the Jaw-Skin of each Side its Mouth, muſt be very 
white and ſhort, his Eyes hafle-coloured, with 
a whitiſh Circle about them, and a fmall Rat- tail 
But refuſe a black- eyed one, with black Hairs a 
bout it, that has a black Muzzle, a red Gum, 
long coarſe barbed, with a narrow Loin, ſmall- 
boned, and a thin lank Body, all which are rec- 
toned as ſo many bad Signs, that he will not prove 
a kind one. The Heifer's Calf generally makes 
the whiteſt Veal, and, if far, is preferred by the 
Butcher at ſeven or eight Weeks old, but is com- 
monly of the ſmalleſt Sort. Some will chuſe large 
Calves to ſuckle, when others more judiciouſly te- 
fuſe them, becauſe they require a great deal of Milk, 
which if you have not Plenty of, they will run in- 
to Bone, rather than 'Fleſh. The Bull Calves, for 
the moſt Part, are larger than the Cow Calves, but 
the Cow Sort frequently die whiter than the Bull 
Sort. In the. Vale Grounds, where they calve Cows 
in the Fields, they commonly let the Calf go with 
the Cow a Week or two, before they ſell it, and 
by this it becomes fitter for driving along the 
Road, than one that is kept in the Houſe, which 
requires a great deal of Trouble to make it travel 
ten or twelve Miles a Day as the Drovers common- 
iy do others. Therefore examine the n 
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ind, if it is green and tender, the Calf is lately fell; 
for this will not drop off till it is nine Days old, or 
more. Give the Calf (if it is very young) one 
Teat the firſt Week, two the next, and all the third 
or fourth Week; and then, if your Milk is ſhort, 
and you are obliged to cram, let it be once a Day, 
and only with two Crams at a Time, increaſing to 
three or four at a Time, twice a Day; ſo likewiſe 
mix but a little of the Anniſeed-water at firſt, and 
augment the Quantity, as the Calf grows older. 
The Crams are generally given an Hour before 
Suckling. If * are to chuſe a Calf to wean, do 
not let it be a Heifer's, for it will make but a little 
Cow; but ſuch a Calf will wrinkle one or two Years 
later in the Horn, than one from an older Cow. 

To make Calves Fleſh white by Art, &c. To bleed 
Calves often (as is too commonly done) is wrong; 
becauſe it takes them off their Food, makes their 
Fleſh eat dry, and not ſo ſweet as otherwiſe it would 
be. Some Men feldom bleed above twice, once 
about fix Weeks old; and at about a Month's End 
afterwards, Bleeding, indeed, clears the Fat, and 
adds ſomething to its Colour, but not to the Fleſh; 
yet, to improve this in Eſſex, I obſerved, they have 
very compact Cow and Calf-houſes: For the firſt, 
they make them ſtand Tail to Tail, with an Inter- 
ſpace of about four Feet, for the Men to paſs and 
tepaſe, and, at their Heads, they have ſquare Pieces 
of Timber erected, with a Place to faſten their 
Heads in, by a Catch of Wood, that flips in at 
Top. On one Side of each Standing for three or 
four Cows, there is a ſquare Place for three or mote 
boſe Calves to lie on Wheat-ſtraw, laid on Boards, 
which have ſeveral Holes in them, to diſcharge their 
Urine into a large hollow Place underneath them. 
In this ſame ſquare Place is a Rack, with large 
Chalk-ſtones for them to lick and eat at Pleaſure, 
Here alfo is a Trough ſet before the Calves, with 
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Barley-meat, mixed with a little Salt, for their I WW th 
provement, Others mix powdered Chalk, Whey, el. 
flour, and Oatmeal. Others give white Oats, ö 
yellow ſlit Peaſe. But, if Milk happen to be ſcarce, vi 
to make it go the further, Cramming was in. be. 
vented, and may be managed with a great deal of i >" 
Succeſs, if rightly ordered. To do which, mix fine Wl th 
Wheat-flour, powdered Chalk, Milk, and the bet WF" 
Anniſeed-water, which is far better than Gin, & . 
common Spirits. Others will mix Scotch Oatmeal, b. 
ſifted fine, with Milk only, and give it in ſmall WM © 
Balls four at a Time, dipped in Milk, an Hour Wi © 
before Suckling. Some, again, will give theſe an ha 
Hour after Suckling, with a few Spoonfuls of Milk ll " 
after each Cram or Ball. And about Beau-Brictbhil de 
in Bedfordſhire, which produces Fullers. earth, of late th. 
they have found, that this Earth, given in a Rack th 
to ſucking Calves, nouriſhes and whitens their Fleh Wl * 
more than Chalk. In Hertfordſhire, it is the gere- 0 
ral Opinion, that, if Hay is given them in a Rack, WM © 
it will cauſe the Calves Fleſh to be red; yet I heard il * 
an old experienced Eſſex-man aver the contrary, al- 
ledging, that they may as well eat this, as the 
Wheat-ſtraw they lie on. But it is certain, that, it 
the Cows feed on Grains, Tills, or Thetches, then 
Fleſh will look red : Or, if the Calf is permitted to 
lick the Ground, Wall, or Boards about him, it will 
have the ſame Effect. The Eſex-men never cram til 
three or four Weeks old, and ſeldom that but in 
Winter, when Milk is ſcarce ; ſome of whom areſo 
nice to make a Calf look white, that they bleed 
him in the laſt Week twice: But if his Barbs, Teeth, 
Gums, and Eyes appear white enough, they bleed 
him only once in that Time, and that is commonly 
the Day before they have the Calf to Smihfels- 
market. But, with theſe Artifices to ſave Mik 
and fatten (for it is the Opinion of many, that . 


makes the Fleſh worſe, than if all Milk is gives) 
the 
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we Calves muſt be ſure to lie dry, as I have obſerv- 
ed, or on a Foundation of Faggots, and chen duly 
fpplied, twice a Day, with Wheat-ſtraw, elſe they 
vill be louſy and ſuffer. Others pretend, that tt is 
teſt keeping Calves between two little Cocks of 
Straw in Winter, to make them ſweat, believing 
this Way forwards their Fattening ; but this 1s 
not the Opinion of many. In mine, it rather retards 
their Thriving, by weakening them ; however, this 
ould be obſerved, that, where a Number of theſe 
Calves are ſuckled, there ſhould be two, if not three 
Calf-houſes, that the Eldeſt and Youngeſt may 
have their proper Opportunities of enjoying their 
Share of Milk, in Proportion to their Age and Big» 
neſs, Before I conclude this Article, I ſhall add 
the following Receipt for making Crams :— Take 
the Flour of pale Malt and Chalk in fine Powder, 
of each equal Parts; mix both (with a very little 
dat, or without it) Wheat-flour and Brandy, or 
Gin, or Anniſeed-water, into the Conſiſtence of 
Paſte, or Dough ; of which give three Crams, dip- 
- in Milk, an Hour before each Suckling 1n 
Vinter, But, in Summer, the ſpirituous Liquor is 
nther too hot for them, unleſs it be uſed in a very 
{mall Quantity; which makes ſome therefore ule 
only pale Malt ſifted, Wheat-flour, and Milk, for 
making Crams; and, by accuſtoming the Calf to 
this Food, he will voluntarily take the Cram off the 
End of a Stick. In Hampſhire, a Farmer let his ſuck- 
ling Calves lie Abroad under Cover, and made the 
latteſt Calves of any, as believing Sweating hindered 
their Fattening, and that artificial Food likewiſe 
prevented their Fatting on the Kidnies. Another 
Farmer, when he has his Calves to Smithfield, makes 
up a Dough with Claret and Wheat- flour; and, if 
tere be Occaſion, he gives three or four Crams, or 
more to the Calf, to keep it from ſinking, and hin- 
der it from ſcouring. And the Butcher, to make it dic 
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the whiter, commonly faſts it a Night before h 

kills it, for Reaſons I fhall ſhew in my next Monty, 

where I ſhall treat on this Subject in a Manner thy 

never was done before, by expoſing many new an 
rofitable Secrets relating to Calves. 

Of Weaning Calves. In this or the proceeding 
Month, I buy my ſuckling Calves at Leighton, fo 
five or ſix Shillings a- piece, about a Week old, to 
wean; for, the younger the better, becauſe they vil 
take the Finger the freer: However, at firſt they 
muſt be ſuckled a little, and by Degrees uſed to a 
flar Tub, or Bowl, wherein ſome Milk, has been put, 
and the Head of the Calf forced to it with a Finger 
in its Mouth; and, when it has been uſed a Day or 
two to it, nail a Bit of Leather in the Middle of the 
Tub, to ſtand upright, in Imitation of a Dug; 
which in a little Time it will take and nibble, and 
fuck itſelf, Then, in a Week or two after, you 
may mix Water with the Milk, letting it have good 
Grazing all the while; and in about ſix Weeks, or 
two Months, it will be weaned, and live altogether 
on Graſs, with little or no Water, unleſs it be a very 
hot dry Summer, and ſhort Graſs. In the Winter 
following; it will be good Huſhandry to let it have 
Hay in hard Weather ; becauſe good Keeping the 
firſt Year is the Way to have them a Year forwarder, 
than thoſe kept on Straw : So a Calf, weaned in Ari, 
will wrinkle on the Horn, a Year ſooner than one 
weaned late in Summer, and take Bull a Year ſooner. 
But, in Caſe you wean a Calf tokeep for a Bull, take 
eſpecial Care that none of the People learn him to be 
vicious; which too many of the younger Sort are 
very apt to do, by daring him with their Hats, and 
and teaſing him with ſeveral Poſtures, which teaches 
him old Tricks in his Youth, that they are apt tod 
ſoon to acquire by their own ſavage Nature there- 
fore, in Caſe you breed him, part with him at three 
Years old, or four at the furtheſt, Or, if you buy one 
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10, let it be at one, or two Years old at moſt, for 
Fear the like Cataſtrophe ſhould happen, which be- 
fl a poor Man, whoſe Name was William Nore, 
of ſoinghoe in Bucks, who, being engaged as a 
Month's-man to a Farmer, in the Pariſh of Mit- 
church, in the ſame Country, was ſent one Morning 
mow Haum, or Stubble; but, it being very fog- 
oy Weather, he could not ſee a Herd-bull, till he 
was juſt at him, when he immediately attacked the 
Man very furiouſly, and the Man him, till he fought 
him ſo long, as to bend his Scythe; at which Time, 
anaccidental Perſon, coming by, made to the Man's 
Aſſiſtance; but the Bull, leaving the firſt, purſued 
the other Man, till, by outrunning him, he got ſafe 
into the Village, and raiſed the People, who when 
they came to the poor Man, he declared that, to 
the beſt of his Knowledge, he had fought the Bull 
two Hours; but, being miſerably bruiſed by him, 
expired in a little Time after, and was buried at 
lvinghoe, the T wenty-firſt of September, 1735, for 
which, as I was informed, the Pariſh was fined. 
And, about the ſame Time, there was another Per- 
ſon gored to Death by a Bull, at Stamford in Lin- 
alnſbire; and a third, mentioned in my next Month, 
with two particular Caſes relating to the ſame. Bur 
to return to my Subject: Do not houſe the Calf the 
icſt Winter, only keep it in an open Place, juſt to 
ſecure its Body from the Wet, and go in and out at 
Pleaſure z where, if to Hay you add now and then 
ſome Beans and Oats, or both, or other dry Meat, 
they won't be loſt, as may be proved by feeding one 
al the Winter with Straw, and then it willbe a great 
Chance, if it is not louſy, ſcabby, and ſtunted, as 
| have ſeen done. And if you perceive the Calf to 
luck, or eat, with Difficulty, ſearch the Mouth; and 
i! there be any Bliſters, cut them with Sciſſars, and 
then rub the Part with Bay-ſalt and Juice of Gar- 
ic mixed, The public Road, from Leighton to 

8 | London, 
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' a Parcel of ſkimmed Milk two or three Handful; 


at two Months End, he is turned out to Grals for 
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London, joins ſome of my Fields, by which Drove 
of Cows and Calves paſs every Tueſday for Smith. 
field; and once it happened, that a ſuckling Calf Will 0: 
ſtrayed into my Ground, and lived a Fortnight to. 


gether, in the Summer-time, on Graſs alone, with. 4 | 
out any Water, till the Owner claimed it; and! 12 
have weaned ſeveral, that have done well all the hot on 
Seaſon without Water. 02 


The Welch Way of fattening and weaning Calve, 
They wean the Calf at a Week old, in order toen- Will 7 
Joy as much Butter and Cheeſe, as they poſſibly WW 
can; and to make the moſt of the Calf, either to B 
fatten for the Butcher, or to wean it. As ſoon, 
therefore, as it is taken from the Cow, they ſtir into 


of Bean- flour, or, for Change, Oatmeal ; which, by 
the Help of a Finger in the Calt*s Mouth, it will 
greedily ſuck and drink it in; by which it will te. 
ceive extraordinary Nouriſhment, and thrive apace: 
And thus they ſave the common Expence of ſuck- 
ling them with the Cow. But to be more particu- 
lar: When they firſt wean it, they ſuckle it with 
the Finger four or five Times a Day, and leſſen by 
Degrees, till it comes to twice a Day, and the Calf 
drinks of its own Accord; and this they do for ſix 
Weeks, or two Months: Then they ſell it for 
Veal, or turn it to Graſs, giving it now and then a 
little ſkimmed Milk, or Whey, to drink. | 
Another Way. The Calf lies on a Stage built 
high for the Urine to run off; and each Calf 13 
faſtened to a Poſt by a Collar and Swivel, allowing 
them only a ſmall Length of Cord or Chain. Here 
they fat them, by putting a little Wad of Hay into 
Milk as big as one*s Thumb; which the Calf will 
$uck himſelt, elſe it muſt be put into his Mouth; and 
by this Means he will fat for the Butcher: Likewiſe, 


altogsther. My next Neighbour weaned two Calvcs 
at 
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„ 4 Time, at a Week old each, and at three 
Weeks End he turned them both out to Graſs. 
One had ſkimmed Milk allowed it every Day, and 
thrived apace 3 the other at the ſame Time refuſed 
it, and fed altogether on Graſs, but became very 
an; but, when the former came to be kept on! 
on Graſs, he loſt Fleſh, as much as the other then 
gained it; however, they both made good Cows. 

To know if a Calf will die white, if only felt in the 
Dark, On each Side the upper Part of the Fail or 
Rump in a fat Calf, there are always two Knobs or 
Bunches of Fat, which the Butcher commonly calls 
Duds, Theſe you are to feel, and, if they are 
hard, it will die red; but, if tender, it dies white. 
A Bull-calf is ſeldom ſo fat behind as a Cow, calf. 
ACalf's Fat lies chiefly at the Bottom of his Shoul- 
der, at the Udder, and at the Duds; and accordingly 
the Butcher feels theſe Parts, to know how fat it 
z. The thinner the Calf is on the Back and Shoul- 
der, the more fat it has within Side, 

Grazing Cows. The very Beginning of this 
Month, from Gaddeſden, and many other Places in 
the Chilturn Country, are ſent away old Cows, and 
alſo Gueſs-Cows (which latter are thoſe that did 
not ſtand to their Bulling laſt Year) into the fertile 
Vale of Ayleſbury, to fatten in grazing Grounds there 
at one Shilling or Fifteen-pence a Week, for twenty 
Weeks; for here their Turf is ſo extraordinary rich 
and ſweet, that, if the Graſs is ever ſo ſhort, the 
Beaſt ſeldom miſſes of getting Fat, ſo they have 
Water enough. In this Month both natural and 
artificial Graſſes are in Perfection for feeding Cows 
and therefore, if they were not high enough in April, 
warily turn them into it now; and remember, that, 
it is Clover, the younger it is, the more dangerous 
it will prove, becauſe it is then moſt full of Sap and 
Wind : But, whether it be natural or artificial Graſs, 
always let it be fed in ſmall Parcels, for Change of 

Paſtur e 
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Paſture makes fat Calves, and then the Cattle i 
8 from ſpoiling a great deal with thei 

rampling, enjoy it freſher, and it cauſes them y 
give the more Milk, obſerving it as a conſtant Ryl, 
to ſhut up the Field before it is fed bare, that they 
may be ſome Shelter left for the Roots, againſt th 
ſcorching Heats ; and that the Stalks may be le 
expoſed to Bleeding ; or, in plainer Terms, to to 
great a Loſs of their Sap. Obſerve alſo, that in 
Ayleſbury, and other Vales, it is too common a Prac, 
tice to croud a Number of Sheep in the fame 
Ground, with the Cows that are ſent there to fat 
ten. In this Caſe, the Owner of ſuch Cows ought 
to be as wary as the Grazier 1s covetous, and refuſe 
ſuch a Place, becauſe a Sheep ſtains Ground the moſt 
of any Creature of its Bigneſs, and is therefore the 
moſt diſagreeable to the Cow, who hates to feed, 
wherever it dungs, ſtales, or leaves its oily Scent 
by lying on the Ground. Likewiſe in this Month, 
we Chilturu Farmers, who live near this Vale, 
whenever we have a good Cow, that at this Time 
of the Year 1s gone about half her Time with Calf, 
and our Keeping is ſhort, we commonly let her out 
for a ſmall Parcel of Money to a poor Man, who 
maintains her on his Right of Common, for the 
Sake of her Milk, till Michaelmas following, when 
ſhe is returned, and becomes a Winter Milch- Beall, 
that generally is full as profitable as the Summer 
one, where there is Plenty of Meat. In the next 
Place, I ſhould give an Account of the Profit of 
Milch-Cows ; but, for Want of Room in this and 
next Month, I muſt defer it till Zuly. 

How two Cows died by ill Management after Ca. 
ving. In my laſt Month, I told you, that, if a 
Handful of Salt was ſtrewed on each Side of a Call, 
as ſoon as it could be done after Calving, the Con, 
by licking it, would ſoon glean: And now I pro- 


cced to inform you, that it has often cauſed her io 
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io do in two or three Hours Time, if ſhe is in 
Heart, as I every Year experience, Then milk 
her once or twice before the Caif ſucks, and give 
her the Milk to drink. It is a Fault to keep a 
Cow too well before ſhe calves, for then ſhe is apt 
to be ſo firm of Milk, as to endanger her Life; 
a Neighbour of mine had one in this Manner, that 
fell ang died. Another fleſhy Cow calved well, 
but, upon the Owner's giving her half a Buſhel of - 
Grains too ſoon, ſtocked her with ſo much Milk; 
that ſhe fell and died. This alſo will be the Effect 
of cold Water, if given to a Cow that has been 
kept before in the Houſe, the firſt Time after 
Calving; therefore we make it Blood-warm, twice 
or thrice, and put a Handful of Bran in each Pail, 
Now, to prevent the like Misfortune, give her dry 
Meat, a little at a Time, for the firſt two Days af- 
ter Calving, to check the Milk, and hinder Dan- 
ger. But when a Cow is poor, or in middling , 
Order, there is no Occaſion for this Sortof Manage- 
ment, However, for a more particular Account of 
theſe Matters, I muſt refer you to my next Month, 
wherein I ſhall recite a curious Caſe, as it happened 
to a, Cow in April, 1736. In the mean Time I 
ſhall here add the following Receipts, by Way of 
Supplement to thoſe mentioned in my former Trea- 
tiſe for April. | | 

A moſt excellent firſt Drink to be given a Coto af- 
ter Calving, to keep her in Health, I know ſeveral 
Sorts of Receipts that have been made Uſe of on 
this Account, and which I may mention in their 
proper Places : But there is none of them, for 
Cheapneſs, Readineſs, and Efficacy, ſo valuable as 
this, which I learned of an eminent Farmer in 
demerſelſhire, where they run chiefly on Dai- 
tying ; who being a perfect Stranger to me, and, 
was informed, Maſter of ſeveral rare Receipts, 
vhich he practiſed with Succeſs, I could not tell a 
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better Way to come by ſome of them, than to talk ot 
ſome Improvements in Farming, which he liked ſo 
well, as to be free with me, and accordingly we ex. 
changed ſome z and among the reſt he communi. 
cated this ſupperlative one to me, which T haye 
ſince ſeveral Times tried, and never found it fail my 
Purpoſe, and is as follows: Boil a Pint of Wood- 
foot in two Quarts of Ale till one Pint is conſumed, 
then add and mix half a Pound of freſh Butter 
with it, and give it altogether, when near cold, and 
out of a Horn, to the Cow, and, if there be great 
Occaſion,- repeat the ſame at three Days End.— 
But my Way is to ſweep half a Pint of that Soot 
as lies over the Oven's Mouth, and boil this Quan- 
tity in three Points of ſtrong Beer or Ale, about fif- 
teen Minutes; then add and mix a Quartern of 
Butter with it, and, when almoſt cold, put in a Pen- 
ny worth of Flour of Brimſtone; then let one Man 
hold the Cow by one Horn, and her Noſe, and the 
other give the whole Drink at ſeveral Times out 
of a Horn, one after another, as faſt as ſhe will take 
it, This laſt is what T make Uſe of, and when 
any Inflammation in the Bag appears, which com- 
monly is the Fore-runner of that deadly Diſeaſe, 
the Garget, I immediately give the Cow this Drink, 
and tt always makes it, as it were, vaniſh away. 
The laſt Caſe of this Nature happened to an old 
Cow of my own, when Word was brought me, 
her Bag grew hard and very hot, and her Milk 
ſtringy, on which TI gave her but one Drink, and 
heard no more Complaint. But this is abſolutely 
neceſſary to be given to all Cows in general, the 
third or fourth Day after Calving, by Way of Se— 
euring her Health in futuro; and ſo much Strels 
is laid on this Prevention by moſt of the Somer- 
fetſhire Dairy-men that they ſeldom let one Cowmils 
having it; and, ſince it has been thus in common 


Ule, they tell me they are never troubled with 2 
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fnarled or inflamed Bag, nor any other Diſtemper 
ariſing from corrupted Blood, for that this Drink 
{ purifies it, as to cauſe the Cow to give a moſt 
wholeſome Milk. Thus I have cured my Cows, 
when one or more Teats have been ſucked by the 
H:dge-Hog, which commonly cauſed Blood to fol- 
low, and a fore Dug. The firſt went away by one 
or two Drinks, and the other by anointing with 
Hogs-lard. 

To make a Cow glean well, and keep her in Health 
afterwards. Take three Pints of Ale at leaſt, a 
Quarter of a Pound of Currants, the like Weight 
of fat Bacon minced ſmall, two or three Sprout- 
leaves, with a little Mint and Sage ſhred, and a 
little Handful of Oatmeal. Boiltheſe together, and, 
when off the Fire, add a little Treacle. This is ac- 
counted a famous Receipt to heal a Cow's Body, 
not only in this Caſe, but alſo for reſtoring her Cud, 
and removing all Obſtructions of the Maw, which 
cauſe ſeveral Diſtempers. And as it is a Cuſtom 
with ſome to give all their Cows a cleanſing Drink 
after Calving, Irecommend this to be a good one for 
that Purpoſe, — A ſecond is, to boil ſome Mugwort 
in three Pints of Ale, and, when almoſt cold, 
add a Pennyworth of Flour of Brimſtone, ſtrain 
of, and give the Liquor warm. A third is, to 
boil ſome Cabbage in a Pound of Bacon-Greaſe, 
and give it altogether. A fourth is, to boil 
a Quart of ground Malt in two yo" of Ale, 
and give all warm. A certain Perſon gave this 
alt to a Cow, which, on the third Day after Calv- 
ng, had not gleaned ; but in five Days after it 
ame away whole. But, in ſome other of my 
Monthly Books, I ſhall diſcover a Capital Secret, 
- to make a Cow glean in an Hour's Time for 
8 Wager, | 

fo dry Milch-Cows for Fatting. The Beginning 
i this Month being the common Time for putting 
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Cows which are not with Calf into Grazing -grounds 
to fatten: If they are not dry, dry them dire&ly 
by bleeding each Cow in the Milk-vein. Others 
will do it by giving a Cow a Quart of old Verjuice 
once or twice, and it will make the Milk come a. 
way in Bits, and dry her on a ſudden ; but the 
Bleeding is moſt commonly uſed as the ſafeſt Way, 
becauſe, as this Vein feeds the Milk-bag, the Milk 
is hereby checked, and that without Danger of a 
Gangrene enſuing.: The Way of performing it is, 
by the common Phlegm-Inſtrument that Horſes 
are bled with, and is a much ſafer Method thancut- 
ting off the Teats for this Purpoſe, as I have known 
done. Yet, as a better Way than all others, ſome 
will bleed the Cow in the Neck well, then anoint 
her Bag all over with Turpentine and Tar mixed 
together, and turn her out for good. But the Gra- 
ziers make no more to do, than to let a Cow go 
unmilked, four or five Days, till her Bag akes and 
ſhe mooes to be milked, then three Days after milk 
again, and three after that, and a Whey and Bits 
will come and ſhe dry. 
The Suffolk Way to make a Cow take Bull, This 
County, it is well known, abounds with many Dai- 
ry-Farms, and is no leſs famous for their excel- 
lent Barrel-Butter, than they are for making the 
worſt of Cheeſe. When they ſell their Firkin-Butter 
for twenty-five Shillings, they efteem it a topping 
Market; and as great Numbers of them chiefly truſt 
toa Butter-market for a Livelihood, it more than or- 
dinary concerns them to have their Cows calve at 
ſuch a ſeaſonable Time, as to enjoy the Grals in its 
full Perfection, otherwiſe it would prove a very great 
Prejudice to the Farmer, if he is obliged to feed 
Uryiſh Cows on an early Bite. Beſides, by having 
2 new milched Beaſt forward in her Milk, the Owr- 
er is enabled to have the Benefit of the firſt Butter- 
market; to do which effectually, they have 5 by 
28 W foun 
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Fund out a Way to make a Cow take Bull at a 
defired Time, thus: Let one Man hold the Cow 
by the Horn and Noſe, while another gives her a 
Quart of ſtrong Ale, or better ſo much ſtout Beer, 
out of a Horn, and in an Hour's Time drive her 
to the Bull. | a 

The Cheſhire Yay. This fertile Country is no 
leſs known for its famous Cheeſe, than Suffolk is 
fr its Butter; and, for the foregoing Reaſons, are 
obliged to ſtudy the Enjoyment of an early Milch- 
Cow. They therefore give half a Pint of Brandy 
or Gin at once, out of a Horn, and, at twenty-four 
Hours End, drive her to the Bull. - And, to make 
1 Cow ſtand to her Bulling, in next Month I 
ſhall.tell you three ſeveral Ways, as they have been 
practiſed with Succeſs, 

To feed Cows with Ray-pgraſs in Racks. In this 
Month ſome mow Ray-graſs, and give it to Cows 
in Racks daily. 

To mow it for Hay, The latter End of this 
Month I ſaw Ray-graſs laid in a chalky Soil near 
Wincheſter fit to mow. In rich Grounds it has been 
mowed twice in a Summer. 

Rye to be motued for Cattle. By Windſor they mow 
it the latter End of April or Beginning of May, to 
gve 1t to Cows and Horſes in Racks. It is good 
to ſcour Saddle-Horſes. 

To feed Cows with Clover out of Racks. This Way 
| follow myſelf moſt Part of the Summer, by con- 
trving to have a near Field ſowed with Clover- ſeed, 
for then we can mow it daily, and bring it Home 
with more Eaſe; a diſtant Field, therefore, is not 
proper for this Undertaking ; but, when we enjoy 
Clover out of Home Cloſes, by giving it to Cows 
n Racks under Coyer, it prevents the common 
Danger of Hoving, Spoiling great Quantities of 
Graſs by the Tread of their Feet and their Dung; 
be Torment of Flies, and the too great Heat o* 
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che Sun; the Fatigue of driving them to the Field 
and the Riſque of the Cows breaking into Neigb- 
bours Grounds. Inſtead of which Diſaſters, thy 
are incident to Cows grazing on Clover in the Field 
we obtain great Quantities of Dung at Home, and 
employ our offal Straw to the beſt Advantage, lar 
Quantities of Milk, and the Fattening of Beaſts at 
the ſame Time, in the quickeſt Manner. Hogg al- 
ſo will feed on the Orts of Clover, as it falls from 
the Cows Racks, and go a conſiderable Way in the 
Subſiſtance of Store-Swine. One Acre of Clover, 
fed this Way, is thought to go as far as ſome fix 
of natural Graſs fed in the common Way, and as 
2 again, at leaſt, as Clover fed with Beaſts in the 
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T is certain that there is a great Difference in 
Grounds, in Cattle, in Graſſes, and in Manage- 
ment, as they all relate ro the making good and 
bad Cheeſe, Some natural Graſs will have Cheeſe, 
when others won't, as will moſt of the artificial 
Sorts, namely, Clover, Lucern, and Cow-grals, 
c. Likewiſe, there are ſeveral Weeds or Herbs 
of ill Conſequence, as Melilot and Crow Garlick, 
that are ſuch ſtinking Vegetables, as oblige ſome 
Farmers to employ People to pull them up in this 
Month, to prevent their damaging the Butter, 
Cheeſe, and Corn, which they will be ſure to do, 
where they grow in too great Plenty and are let a- 
lone. The Cliver, or Rennet or Curd-wort, has 3 
ſtrong ſtinking Smell, and is alſo pernicious in curd- 
ling Milk in the Cow's Bag; but they ſeldom eat It. 
Long Graſs likewiſe produces a watery Milk, that 4 
| | muc 
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noch fitter to ſuckle Calves with, than for making 
Butter or Cheeſe, becauſe it does not afford ſo ſweet a 
Milk, nor yield ſo much Cream as the ſhorter Honey- 
exckle, Lady's-finger, Wild-thetch, and ſome other 
of our Meadow Graſſes do. But this is not all, the 
Fault lies ſometimes in the Cow; fome will give a 
tuin blue Milk, when another will give a thick crea- 
my Sort: However, this is ſurely true, that, let the 
Ground, Beaſt, or Graſs, be in their full Perfecti- 
on, the Cheeſe may, and is, often ſpoiled by a 
dad Houſewife, as is annually proved in ſeveral of 
the Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire Dairies, where, 
when they had a good Servant, they had good Cheeſe, 
and, when a bad one came in her Room, they had 
3 bad, A Neighbour of mine, who carried on a 
Butter and Cheefe-Dairy, by the Help of Clover 
that grew on a hilly clayey Soil, uſed to have a 
Commodity that fold tolerable well, while his Wife 
lived, but never after could get a Dairy-maid that 
vis capable of making either of theſe, from ſo pre- 
carious a Graſs as Clover, though he changed ſeve- 
nl. In Warwick/hrre and Leiceſterſhire, of late they 
ſow a great deal of Clover, by which, with the 
Help of Stover or dry Fodder, they can begin to 
make Cheeſe in April: But, as Clover and Stover 
are apt to make hollow rank Cheeſe, they careful- 
ly ſtrive to cure it, by ſalting the Curd a little the 
more; and yet, if it is falted too much, it will be 
dry and unpleafant. Another Way they take to 
prevent this is to put Water on the Rennet-bag, 
ned of Whey, and it will much help it. To 
tis I add that neceſſary Precaution of breaking the 
Curd well, for this is a principal Matter, becauſe 
then it will let out the Whey eaſily, which other- 
« viſe, in ſome Degree, would remain in it, and cauſe 
; the Cheeſe to taſte rank, and rot ſoon ; for Bits 
ck Curd miſſing, being broke, will infe& the whole 
Liccle, The commen Sort of Checſe, fold in 
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Shops, is what they call New-milk Cheeſe, which. 
to anſwer the Appellation, ſhould be made with ,j 
new Milk; but this ſeldom happens, becauſe it i 
generally made with half ſkim, and half new; ꝙ nu 
what is more properly called To- meal Cheeſe, Ye tte 
there are two worſe Sorts than this; one cally Ni 
Three-meal Cheeſe, that is made with two Parr; be 
ſkim, and one Part new, and the other with al ein 
Skim-milk, which latter is made in many Farmer, n 
Houſes for their own Family Uie. I knew a Dai fou 
ry-man that lived near Lilly- Hoo, who, when he WR" 
ſold Butter for five Pence Half. penny per Pound, Ne 
reckoned his true New-milk Cheeſe to ſtand him in WM" 
three Pence Half-penny per Pound, and therefore 
ſold his own Cheeſe to ſome particular Cuſtomers, 
and bought, for his Family Uſe, what they called ar 
Baldock Fair, New-milk Cheefe, for two-Pence 1 
Pound. A Gentleman, willing to have the beſt of 
Cheeſe, beſpoke one to be made with all Cream; 
but he was anſwered by his Dairy-woman, that 
there was no ſuch thing to be done, becauſe the 
Curd would then be too ſhort to work, but that it 
might be done with half Cream, and half new 
Milk. 


To make Rennet. Good Graſs cauſes a good l 
Rennet-Bag ; that may ſtill be made better, if g 
the Calf ſucks about ſix Hours before it is killed, for q 
then the Curd will be the newer, and the Bag mult | 
be got away as ſoon as can be to be waſhed and i 
ſcoured with Salt on both Sides, to make it ſweet: i" 
and white. Then, after the Curd is cleaned and 
waſhed, it muſt be put in again to the Bag, with 4 5 


Handful or two of Salt, and ſkewered up to lie in 
an earthen Pot, cloſe covered in a dry Place, 
When the Renner is to be uſed, put ſome Salt into 
a Quart of Water, till it bears an Egg, and boll it; 
when cold, put it into the Bag, and let all he in the 
Pot again. This Rennet will keep a Month god, 


and, 
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and, to about ſixteen Gallons of Milk, uſe two 
Sooonfuls of this Liquor. If the Milk is cold, it 
muſt be made near, but not quite ſo warm, over 
the Fire as it came from the Cow, left it turn the 
Milk to Curd too quick, and then the Cheeſe will 
de tough and hard; but, when they uſe the Milk 
directly from the Cow, they don't heat it at ali. 
In very hot Weather, I knew a Man, who kept but 
four Cows, put all his Milk into one Tub, and im- 
mediately, out of a River juſt by, he took a Bucket 
of Water and threw it into the Milk, in order to 
temper it, and make the Curd ſoft; then he di- 
reftly mixed his Rennet with it. My Servant takes 
the following Method: She recruits the Rennet- 
bag three or four Times a Year with freſh Brine, 
and, when ſhe is about to make Cheeſe, ſhe puts 
ſme Whey to ſtand all Night, and in the Morg- 
ing ſhe ſkims oft a Sort of Cream; then takes her 
Rennet-bag out of her earthen Pot, and lets it lie 
two or three Days in this Whey; by this Time it 
b ſuficiently tinctured with the Brine and curd- 
lag Nature of the Big (which ſhe never makes any 
Holes in, as ſome do) then ſhe takes it out, and 
us the Whey for Renner, that will keep three or 
four Days or longer; and thus ſhe proceeds all the 
Time ſhe makes Cheeſe, for a few Cows, each 
Time throwing Salt on the Bag, to keep it ſweet in 
the Pot. and as it grows weaker, through often U- 
rg. te more Rennct mult be put into the Milk. 
The Welch Way of making Rennet. In Caermar- 
lenſeire, the Women empty the Curd out of the 
Bag as ſoon as it comes from the Butcher, and, at- 
ter cleanſing; it well from Hairs and Filth, ſhe rubs 
* ſoundly with Salt, till ſhe intirely clears it of all 
limy Matter; then ſhe waſhes it with Salt and warm 
Water, and lets it lie under Salt in a Pan a Day or 
m0, when ſhe mixes a Pint or Quart of Stroak- 
5, With a Handful of Salt, and puts all into the 
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Bag; then ſhe runs a Skewer through at Top, an 
hangs it up, with a Pan underneath, to catch the 
Brine, Now, to improve this Brine, ſhe take; , WW hi 
Handful of an Herb called there, Go9/e-tongve, ad Wand 
not quite ſo much Fennel, two or three Raſes ꝙ ber 
Ginger bruiſed, and a few Corns of Famaica Pep. Mes 
per, and two Handfuls of Salt; theſe ſhe boils in Win f 
three Quarts of Water, till it 1s. half conſumed, No u 
ſtirring it well all the Time; then ſhe ſtrains it of Por 
and, when cold, mixes it with the aforeſaid Brine that tber 
dripped from the Bag, and thus ſhe has a Rennet Mee 
for making Cheeſe. Again, when ſhe finds the Nec 
Brine ceaſes to drop from the Bag, ſhe puts a little ¶ bu 
more Milk and Salt into it, and when the B. wit 
decays, which it generally does at a Year's End, ſhe 20 
boils it in the Liquor to get the Vertue out of i. Hane 
Note, if the Calf ſucks the Cow before ſhe has been Wto! 
milked two or three Times, it will not only da- | 
mage the Calf, but render its Bag very unfit for the 
Rennet Uſe, by breeding a hard Curd in it. Nite 
alſo, That the Gooſe-tongue Herb grows chicfly in 
marſhy Grounds, is very hot on the Tongue, and 
bears a yellow Flower in this Month, with an in- 
dented Leaf of a longiſh Make, ſomewhat like a 
Gooſc's-Tongue, that will not only help to preſerve 
Cheeſe, but give it an agreeable Reliſh, as the 
Welch ſay. 
To make a bottled Rennet that will keep Cheeſe from 
boving, and preſerce it ſrund. Put four Gallons of 
Whey into a Kettle, and, as it heats, throw a Hand- 
ful or two of Salt into it, which will raiſe Curds, 
that, before it boils, muſt be all clean ſkimmed of. 
Then put into the remaining green Liquor ſome 
May-flowers, or I caves, Boughs, or Bark of Black- 
thorn, and boil them in it a Quarter of an Hour; 
when cold, ſtrain off, In this put two or three 
Calves Bags, that have been kept ſome Time na 
Pot of Brine, to lie three Days; then take them 
ws out, 
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ut, and bottle up your Renner well corked for Uſe. 
This is beſt made in the Months of May and June, 
nd thus a Woman, that kept but ſix Cows, made 
ber Rennet for the whole Year, In ſome great Dai - 
ries they keep ten or twenty of theſe Rennet-bags 
n ſereral Pots of Brine, that they may have them 
to uſe at a due Age; and, to preſerve them in the 
pots, they throw ſome Salt on their Tops now and 
then, as they lie in the Brine, which will till in- 
creaſe their turning Quality, and make them hold 
good the longer. Another makes bottled Renner 
thus: Put one Pint of Whey into ſix Pints of Water 
with a Handful of Salt and five Sage Leaves, boil all 
2 Quarter of an Hour, when cold, put in the Bag, 
and let it ſtand four Days, then ſtrain the Liquor in- 
to Bottles with a Dozen of Cloves. | 
To niake Cheeſe. After the Rennet is ſtirred into 
the Milk in a Tub, in about half an Hour, more 
or leſs, it will become a Curd, which muſt be broke 
by gentle Degrees with a Skimming-diſh, as equal- 
ly every where as poſſible, for on this depends 
cefly che making of good Cheeſe, otherwiſe you 
may expect it to be full of Holes and Eyes: Then 
put the Curd into a Cloth, and move it to and 
fro, Cloth and all, over the Cheeſe-rack, and clear 
It of the Whey. When this is done, put the Curd 
and Cloth into a wooden Mould, or Cheeſe-var, 
and a wooden Cover on that, and then preſs it, 
that the remaining Whey may run out through the 
Holes in the Vat: Next Morning take it out, and 
alt the Cheeſe all over, turn it, and put it into 
tne Cheeſe-preſs again; when it is ſtiff enough, take 
* out, and put it on a Shelf, where the Cheeſe 
mult be turned often, and wiped with a coarſe Cloth. 
10 make Cheſhire Cheeſe. Their Soil, in many 
Faces, is of a marly, and ſome of a rich ſandy 
N | . 

aure, which bears a moſt excellent Graſs, that 
produces a rich Milk, and the beſt of Cheeſe. 
Q 2 Here 
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Here they break their Curd well with the Hand 
and upon every Layer of Curd they ſprinkle a jr. Ari 
tle Salt, and ſo on the Outſide at each Turnin 

which, after a Year's End, is fit to ear, but better 
if it is two or three Years old. I] have eat this Sor 


®- 819 
in a very mellow pleaſant Condition, after is has hn Wl vir 
tome Time in a Wine- Vault on a Pipe of Sack; by Wl &:c 

n 8 


better ſtill, when is has been fed with Sack, put into | 
a Hole of it, which certainly improves this Sert of 85 
Cheeſe to a ſurpriſing Degree of Richneſs. Bur, n 
lome Parts of Wales, they make Cheeſe of Sheeps, Ml be 


. Cows, and Goats Milk, that, they ſay, exceeds Che. of 


{hire Checſe. Therefore in next Month I ſhall give n 
you a very particular Account of making Che/tire WM 
Cheete, and another to make Cheeſe with Sheep Wi ft 
Milk, that is fold in Cheſter City for Six-pence a 
Pound, as it is made and brought there out of 
Denbighſbire. 1 

To make a very thin Cheeſe. To make this 
Cheeſe, ſome will fill the Cheeſe-vat with the Cloth 
and Curd; but, as it ſinks, fill it up with freſh 
Curd every Hour till Night; but never do this 
with the Hand, only with a Skimming-diſh, Next 
Morning they take it out, turn and ſalt it all over, 
then put it into the Cheeſe- vat again, and ſo on till 
it 15 ſtiſf enough to take out for good. Then turn and 
wipe it on a Shelf Night and Morning; but, if it 
is late in the Year, ſome put this Sort of Cheeſe at 
Night in a Rack made for the Purpoſe, and in the 
Day-time on Shelves, When one Side is gently 
dried before the Fire, they turn the Rack, without 
ſhifiing the Cheeſe, till it is thoroughly dried, 
This thin Cheeſe, made with all new Milk, is 
ready to eat in a Month's Time. 

Marygold Cheeſe and Carre Cheeſe, It is made as 
others, only with this Difference, bruiſe or beat the 
ſmall yellow Flowers, and ſquceſe out their Juice, 
waich mult be mixed with the Curd, when ans 
an 
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and ſtirred well into it. It is a rich Cordial Juice: 
and ſo the Carrots are to be beat, and the Juice 
ſcuee ſed out. | 
Sage Cheeſe. It is made like the reſt, only bruiſe 
dige and Spinage together, and put the Juice in 
with the Rennet 3 the more Spinage, the leſs the 
dige will taſte. | | | 
To make a fine Cheeſe, Take three Gallons of 
Stroakings, and put to it a Gallon of boiling Water 
with a Quart of Cream; mix them well. If it 
be but the Stroakings of ten Cows, put in three Pints 
of Cream, When it is of a right Warmth, put 
n your Rennet, and, when it is come, cut it every 
Way with your Knife, and, letting it ſtand, it will 
ſettle itſelf without your Hands; then put it into 
a Cloth, and turn it every Way till the Whey be out 
of Wl of it. Then put it into the Vat or Mould, and preſs 
it half an Hour, at the End of which take it ont, and 
is Wi {tit in a Tub of cold Water in the Vat, and when 
tt has lain here one Hour, put it again into the Preſs, 
in n which let it ſtand one Hour; then take it out 
is nnd ſalt it, and put it in the Preſs to ſtand till next 
xt Morning, when it muſt be put into a wet Cloth, 
, changing it as often as it dries, and be ſure to keep 
ide Cloths ſweet and wet. Set it in the coldeſt Place 
nd Wi you can, and it will be ready in a Fortnight. If you 
it make this Cheeſe in the Fall of the Leaf, it will 
at de good till CHriſtmas, and longer; but then you 
he Wi muſt add more Milk, Cream, and Water, in Pro- 
ly Wi portion. N. B. If you make this Cheeſe early in 
ut the Spring, or at the Fall, then put your Rennet in- 
ed, o it the hotter 3 but, if in Summer, as cold as it 
Is wil come. | 
To make Slipcoat or Cream Cheeſe. Take ſix 
Quarts of new Milk, a Pint of Cream, and a Spoon- 
ful of Rennet, and, after the Curd is come enough, 
take it gently from the Whey ; then ſhake, or ra- 
lier ſqueeſe it tenderly in a Cloth over the . 
TAC 
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rack, and put all into a wooden Mould, and: 
Weight of three or four Pounds on its Cover. Next 
Morning take it out, ſalt and turn it, then put i 
| into the Mould again, with the ſame Weight on, 

and at Night take it out for good. This Chee 
| muſt directly be laid on a Bed of Nettles or Ruſhes, 
| or Aſh-leaves, and covered with the fame, ſhifting 

| 


it twice a Day, for eight or nine Days, and then 

it will be ready for Eating. 
| To make an excellent Cream Cheeſe, N. B. Take 
| | two Quarts of ſweet Cream, ſet it over the Fire til 
| it has boiled up; then take it off, and put to it four 
Quarts of Stroakings warm from the Cows, and 
when you have ſtirred it together, that it is not too 
hot, put into it two Spoonfuls of quick Rennet, 
When it is come, turn it whole into a Cloth, then 
whey it as you do any other Cheeſe, and, when 
it is come well together, put it into the Vat, and 
lay about ten Pound Weight upon it, only till 
you can turn it, which muſt be in an Hour or two; 
then take it out, and put it into freſh Cloths, till 
it will wet no more. Then ſalt it as you think fit, 
and let it lie out of the Preſs a Day or two, when 
you are to put it between two Pewter Diſhes, and 
turn it once a Day for three Weeks ; then take it 
from between the Diſhes, and let it be four or five 
Days before you eat it. 
| The Montgomery Way to make Cream Cheeſe. 
| Take fix Quarts of Stroakings, or new Milk, and 
23 one Quart of Cream; then put one Quart of boll- 
ing Water on it, and a Spoonful of Rennet, which 
cover very cloſe with Cloths. When it 1s come, 
| whey it with a Skimming-diſh, but have a Care 
1 of bruiſing the Curd too much; then turn it on 3 
Cloth into the Cheeſe-vat, and let it lie under 2 
ſix Pound Weight. Change your Cloth once in 
three Hours, but be ſure not to let it be quite dry 


when you uſe it, leſt ir flicks. Lay Salt on the lalt 
| Turning, 
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arning, and keep it in Graſs near the Fire, with 
Flannels under and over it. 

Ty make a poor Cheeſe. A certain Farmer who 
kept but three Cows, and made Butter, uſed to put 
little Skim-milk to his Butter- milk, and make it 
to Cheeſe : Alſo, in ſome Parts of the Jeſt, where 
they carry on the hot Dairy, they make a poor 
Cheeſe with the Skim-milk that is commonly ſold 
ta the Tinners or Miners of Cornwall, for ten or 
teen Shillings a Hundred. 

To make a rich Cheeſe. Mix half your Quantity 
of Cream with your Milk hot from the Cow, If 
fx Gallons of Milk, there muſt be three Gallons of 
Cream, Stir them together, and put in as much 
boiling Spring-water, as will make all a little hotter 
than Milk from the Cow; then put in a Spoonful, 
or as much Rennet as will do, When the Curds 
are come enough, gather them from the Whey into 
a Cloth, and break them very ſmall; then ſalt it, 
and put it into a Cloth again, and then into the 
Vat and Preſs for only two Hours. While this is 
doing, boil the Whey, and take out the Curds from 
it; then put the Cheeſe into this Whey to ſtand 
haf an Hour, at the End of which, put it into the 
Preſs again, and, when 1t is enough done, roll the 
Cheeſe in Linnen very tight, and let it remain ſo 
furteen Days, and turn it twice a Day for a Month. 
This rich Cheeſe is as well worth nine Pence a 
Pound at the Dairy, as Two-meal Cheeſe is three 
Pence ; But even this Cheeſe is not to be made ſo 
good from long Vale Graſs, as from the ſhorter 
and finer Sorts. If you firſt tincture this Cheeſe 
1 with Mace, it will giye it a very agreeable 

aſte, 

Several Directions to make ſound Cheeſe, and pre- 
ſerve it ſo. Take Care you don't put too much Ren- 
bet to the Milk, for that will bring on the Curd 
9 quick, and hove the Cheeſe, Likewiſe, if the 


Milk 
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Milk is too hot, when the Rennet is mixed with | 
it will do the ſame, New Rennet is alſo apt 10 
bring on this Misfortune, and therefore ſome are þ 
careful, to mix the new with the old: Or, if yy 
are to uſe all new, keep it a Week before it is py 
to the Milk, Others, to prevent the Cheeſc's Hoy. 
ing, will mix ſkim and new Milk together, which, 
with well breaking of the Curd before-hand in the 
Cheeſe-vat, and ſqueeſing the Whey out clean, vil 
anſwer the End. Others take a great deal of Cars 
not to over-preſs it, leſt it make the Cheeſe hard 
and unpalatable ; though it 1s certain, that, by ſuch 
hard Preſſings, the Cheeſc will keep the longer, 
The forward made Cheeſe, in ſome Seaſons, dry 
ſo faſt, that they are forced to turn them often, 
and rub them, to keep off a blackiſh naſty Coat, 
that otherwiſe would eat into them, and ſpoil their 
Sale. Some again, more nice, aſter they are rub- 
bed and turned ſeveral Times, will butter their Out- 
ſides all over and keep them found, and add a gol. 
den Colour to them. If the Summer is very hot 
and dry, put the Cheeſe into ſhady Places, and dry 
leiſurely, for, if they dry too faſt, it is apt to hove 
them, and make them full of little Holes. But 
in, and after Auguſt, they never fear this, nor that 
they will have a bad Coat. Others, to keep Cherſe 
from rotting, will put Whey on two Rennet-bags, 
to the Quantity of a Gallon, which they let lie tarce 
Days, then draw out the Liquor, and boil it with 
ſome Bark of Black-thornz when cold, either put 
it over the Rennet-bag, a little while, or, by add- 
ing ſome Salt to it, you may uſe it directly. You 
may give Cheeſe ſeveral Sorts of Reliſhes as you 
like beſt, by boiling Sweet-briar-tops, or Mace, 
or other Spices, in the Brine or Renner : But Mace 
alone is preferred by moſt. In this Month, in lome 
| Grounds, Cheeſe is very apt to hove, though thc 


Cows are fed on natural Graſs ; and — 1 in 
ome 
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ome Dairies, they don't make their thick keeping 


Cheeſe till June. I know a Ground in a certain 
Vale, that, in dry Years eſpecially, runs into Knot- 
graſs or Clob-weed, wild Garlick, and ſome other 
micious Weeds, to that Degree, that, if they don't 
break the Curd very well with their Hands, after it 
is wheyed, and then cut it into Diamond- Pieces, 
and work it a ſecond Time, the Cheeſe will cer- 
tainly prove ſpecky and rot: Or, if they put a 
greater Quantity of Rennet into the Milk, than 
what by Experience they have found proper, it will 
ſurely hove the Cheeſe into a Puff, and ſpoil it. 
Somerſetſhire Cheeſe, They break the Curd as lei- 
ſurely, and as ſmall as poſſible, then drip out the 
Whey; with this Whey mix half Water, and heat it 


over a Fire between warm and ſcalding ; then ſtrain 


it upon the dry Curd ina little Pail or Tub, and work 
it round with the Hand, and, after it has thus lain 
half an Hour till the Whey creams over, drip the 
Whey out and knead and bruiſe the Curd well; when 
ſo done, put it in a Cloth and then into the Vat, 
and preſs an Hour; then take it out and waſh the 
Cloth, and let it ſtand in the Preſs till the Evening, 
ven it is to be taken out and ſalted on both Sides 
and preſſed again till next Morning; then take it 
out and put it into a dry Cloth, and let it ſtand 
till the next Evening; now it is to be taken out 
from the Cloth, and let ſtand naked in the fame Vat 
to ſmooth it all Night; next Morning take it and 
put it on a Shelf. NM. B. The Whey and Water is 


to keep it from hoving.— In next Month I intend 


to give you a very particular Account how to make 
Cheſoire Cheeſe, and thirteen other Sorts, more than 
are here, that you may make that which beſt fits 
your Fancy, 

To turn Milk without Rennet. A French Author 
js, that Carduus-ſeeds, the Spawn of a Pike, 


the Juice of the Fig-tree, Ginger, the inner Skin of 


a Hen's 
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a Hen's Stomach, or the Flowers of Thiſtles q 
Artichokes, are of ſo ſour a Nature, as to tum 
Milk into Curd: But the moſt natural Thing of 
all others for this Purpoſe, is certainly the May of 
a fuckling Calf or Kid. Some cut off a Bit of 
this prepared Maw, and put it into the Milk: 0. 
thers pickle the Maw, and dry it in the Smoke. 
In Eſſex they have an Herb called Chee/e- Rening, 
or Zellow-Lady's Bed-Strato, which turns Milk like 
Renner. a 

The Character of a good Cheeſe. He ſays, it ſhould 
be fat and heavy, the Meat of it cloſe, and well 
compact, of Colour ſomething yellowiſh, ſweet to 
taſte, pleaſant to ſmell, and nothing mouldy nor 
mity; made of pure Cows Milk, without mixing 
any Sheeps Milk therewith, for it makes the Cheek 
leſs ſavoury, and more whitiſh. 

Jo make Cheeſe at Over in Cambridgeſhire, To 
twenty Gallons of Milk, they put three Spoonfuls 
of Rennet, and in half an Hour it comes; but they 
don't put it hot from the Cow, only luke-warm, elſe 
it will be tough, and run to Coat. Then break it 
with a Skimming-diſh, and ſtir it from the Bot- 
tom all one Way, for, if it is maſhed together eve- 
ry Way, it will be lean, i. e. the Butter will run 
more into Whey. When it is ſettled half an Hou, 
take out a Plug that ſtops a Hole in the Middle of 
the Tub to let out the Whey; then put the Curd 
into a Canvas Cloth, and roll it gently up and 
down between two Folks, till the Whey is drained 
out. When done, tie it up, and hang all on 2 
Nail to drip dry; then put it into a deep Cheet- 
Vat, and lay a Board over it, and on that a four 
Pound Weight, to faſten it, and leave it fo all 
Night, In the Morning, this Cheeſe is turned out 
nine Inches thick, and with a long filken Thread cut 
into Cheeſes half an Inch thick, which are laid on 


ſmooth Boards and gently ſalted and turned 55 
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a Day for the firſt four Days, and then laid on Nit: 


tles near the Ground, and turned twice a Day for 
three Days, and the next Day they are laid on Boards 
to dry 3 and fix Cheeſes, on each of them Boards, 
are carried to Market, where they are fold after 
three Pence and four Pence a Pound. In hot Wea- 
ther, eight Days, in cooler, a Fortnight finiſhes 
them. | 

A ſecond Sort of Cheeſe, called Morning- Mili-Checſe. 
is made of the whole Meal of Morning Milk, and ſet 
hot from the Cow, and made after the ſame Man- 
ner, and will ſell for two Pence or three Pence the 
pound. This Cheeſe will have a rough Coat, and 
will keep two or three Years, if laid moiſt in a Cel- 
Jar, the other will be ſmooth. 

A third Sort, is made after the ſame Manner, 
but thicker, and preſſed harder, which will keep 
all the Year, and is called Morning- Milk-Cheeſe of 
the firſt Make. This ſells for four Pence the Pound, 
and is dry and fit for Eating the latter End of 
July. | 

Afurth Sort, called Evening- Mil&-Cheeſe of the firſt ' 
Make, is made after the ſame Manner, and ſclls 
for a Half-penny, or Penny a Pound Jeſs. The 
Reaſon, why Morning Milk is beſt, is thought to 
be from the Reſt of the Cow; is much leſs in 
Quantity, and 1s but eight or nine Hours from the 
aſt Milking ; and it yields more Cream, and it 
will not four in hot Weather, ſo ſoon as the other, 
by three or four Hours, 

A fifth Sort, is Two- meal Cheeſe, viz. the Morn- 
Ing Milk is ſet till Night, and ſkimmed, and to it 
the Evening new Milk is put, and ſo made into 
a Cheeſe as before, which will ſell for two Pence, 
or two Pence Halt-penny the Pound. 

A fixth Sort, is fleet Milk Cheeſe, which muſt be 
m a Heat accordingly, when put together, and 
made as the other, only preſſed very hard, and fold 
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et two Pence the Pound, or under; but it is fg. 

dom brought to Market. AE 
The old Way of making Cheſhire Cheeſe, When, 
at ſix Years old, the Cows are in their Prime, ſixty 
will yield fix Quarts each every Meal; of this the 
beſt Cheeſe is made as follows: The Milk i; 
ſtrained into a Cheeſe-Tub, as warm as they can 
from the Cow, to which are put ſix Spoonfuls of 
Rennet, which being ſtirred well together, and co. 
vered with a wooden Cover made fit for it, about 
the Beginning of June it ſtands three Quarters of an 
Hour, but in hot Weather leſs Time; then with a 
Diſh break it pretty ſmall, and then it muſt be 
ſtirred gently moving till it is all come to a Curd, 
when it muſt be preſſed down with the Hands and 
Diſh gently, leſt the Whey riſes over white; and 
when all the Whey 1s drained, and the Curd pretty 
hard, then it muſt be broke into a Vat very ſmall, 
and heaped up to the higheſt Pitch, and then preſſed 
down with the Hands gently at firſt, afterwards 
harder, till as much Whey be got out- as can be 
that Way, and yet the Curd be at leaft two Inches 
above the Var, otherwiſe the Cheeſe will not take 
Preſs, that is, will be four, and full of Holes or 
Eyes. This done, it muſt be pur into one End of 
a good flaxen Cloth, and covered with the other 
End ; and then the Cloth muſt be tucked in with 
a wooden Cheeſe-Knife, that it may lie ſmooth, 
and yet keep the Curd quite in; then this is preſſed 
with a Weight of four Hundred, and left to ſtand 
from Morning about Nine, till Afternoon about 
Two o' Clock, and then taken out, turned into a dry 
Cloth, and preſſed again till Six at Night, and then 
it is taken out, and ſalted all over (elſe it will be 
maggoty) and put in the Vat again to lie in it all 
Night; then it is taken out and ſalted again, and 
ſo it lies in a Tub, or on a Dreſſer, four Days, on- 
17 it muſt be turned every Day: This done, it 13 
| waſhed 
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waſhed in cold Water, wiped with a dry Cloth, 
and carried into a Cheeſe-loft to dry, where it 
muſt be turned and wiped every Day till fold, If 
the Salt is not wiped or waſhed off, it will give, and 
make the Cheeſe always moiſt. The Reaſon of 
Mouldineſs, Cracks, and Rottenneſs, is the not 
well Curing it, as Preſſing and Looking after it 
well. 

Remarks on Cheeſe and Butter. If Milk be ſet 
too hot, or be ſcalded in the Curd, as ſome call it, 
the Cheeſe will be bitter, and, the longer ſuch is 
kept, the worſe it will be. If it be ſet over cold, 
it will cut white, and eat harſh and dry when new; 
but it will improve by lying, and is beſt eſteemed 
of for keeping Cheeſe, One of the greateſt Faults 
in Cheeſe is, its Heaving, which is common where 
there is the richeſt Paſture : Some ſay the beſt Way 
to help this is, by paſturing Sheep with their 
Cows, that the beſt of the Graſs may be quickly 
euren. Another Way is to ſalt them in Brine, or 
hy them on cold Pavements, for it is reaſonable 
to believe, it is cauſed by an over-great Fermenta- 
tion, not only from the Hear, but alſo from the 
Briſkneſs and Thinneſs of the milky Particles 
gained from the Luxuriancy of the Graſs ; therefore 
cool Rooms in Summer, and warm ones in Winter, 
are moſt agreeable, — To ſtop the quick Flight 
of watery Particles cauſed by drinking cold Beer, 
and other thin and ſpirituous Liquors, that leave the 
Body dry, faint, and feeble; the Dutch eat much 
Butter, the French much Bread, and the Spaniards 
much Chocolate, which is very oily. If therefore 
our Mowers, and other Labourers, would uſe hot 
broth more, or buttered Beer, or Ale, it would 
mike them cooler, leſs thirſty, and enable them to 
0 more Work. Cheeſe is a Food moſt nouriſhing, 
ind, if good, the older the better; we fee it and 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong Drink ſupport the Labouring- man ſix Day 
in the- Week, Cheeſe is valued every where, 


. 
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CHAP, VIII. 
Of Butter, 


; S I have already obſerved, that ſome Ground 
will not produce good Cheeſe, I likewiſe have 
here ſome Reaſons to offer on Account of Butter, 
for where the Graſs is long, rank, ruſhy, marſhy, 
or in Woods, then the beſt Sort muſt not be er. 
pected : However, as Art aſſiſts Nature, ſomewhat 
of theſe Deficiencies may be helped by Improve. 
ments. Firſt, then, I ſhall obſerve, that the Food 
of Cows are natural and artificial Graſſes, Turneps, 
Coleworts, green Thetches, Rye, French Wheat, 
Sc. But the natural Graſſes are, paſt Diſpute, the 
beſt of all others, and of them the Upland Sort 
excels z and, of that, the Graſs, produced by the 
Manure of Aſhes, Soot, Lime, or Salt, is the ſweet- 
eſt, for making Butter; but that, which gives the 
Butter a delicate deep yellow Colour and Sweetnels, 
is the Lady-finger Graſs, as I have before obſerved, 
Clover-Graſs, indeed, is a full Bite, and produces 
a great deal of Milk; infomuch that an Acre ef 
this, well planted, is reckoned to feed as many Cows 
as two or three of Meadow ; but this has its Faults, 
for, at beſt, it makes but a coarſe Butter and Cheeſe 
of a diſagreeable Taſte, and worſe if it ſtands too 
long before it is fed; therefore it is beſt ſown with 
Ray-graſs and Trefoil, which will make a better 
Butter, and be a ſafer Feed than Clover alone, Lu- 
cern, alſo, will cauſe Abundance of Milk; but | 
am obliged to fay it is a hoving rank Graſs for 
Cows, St. Foyue. and Trefoil, likewiſe, yy 
UC: 
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n woch Milk, but the former is not ſo proper to 
624 Cows in the Field, by Reaſon its ſucculent 
large Stalks are apt to bleed, and Joſe their Sap too 
hoch, when the latter will not, and is one of the 
eſt artificial Graſſes for this Purpoſe, if fed young, 
de it is apt to cauſe a bitter Taſte in the Butter. 
In Conſideration of which bad Properties, ſome will 
mow theſe Graſſes daily in the Summer, and give 
them the Cows under Cover, to make them loſe 
nd WY their hoving and rank Quality in a great Degree, 
Ve ent the Cows trampling them with their Feet, 
er; nud keep the Cattle from the Fatigue of Flies, and 
by, de ſcorching Heats of the Sun, as I every Summer 
en. s, for carrying on the Buſineſs of ſuckling Calves ; 
har and this we are the rather encouraged to do on 
ve. WY another principal Account, which is to preſerve 
o their Feet ſound ; for, if the Cows ſuffer by long 
ps, WY Drifes and fore Feet, they will give lefs Milk, 
a though they feed in the beſt of Paſture ; therefore 
the ! have known a Gentleman be at the Charge of 
ont Shocing his Cows, even in the more ſofter Vale 
the Ground. g 
of. Neceſſary Utenſils. Theſe being indiſpenſably ne- 
che WW cflary in a Dairy, it is of Conſequence to have them 
e, n the greateſt Perfection. Of all Churns, there is 
ed, WW none fo good as the Barrel Sort, for Diſpatch, Eaſe, 
ces ud Profit; for ſome of theſe will churn forty or 
of WF fity Pounds at a Time by one Man's turning it, 
user ſometimes two: I have one of the Firkin Size, 
lc, dat churns from one to two hundred Pounds, with 
cf: Ee. Next to this Utenſil, is wanted the ſquare 
wooden Cooler, lined with Sheet- lead, and moſtly 
at this Time of the Year uſed for ſetting Milk, in- 
lead of the old-faſhioned Braſs-pan, which gave the 
Milk a ſmall Tang. In Summer-Time the Leads 
ae accounted better than the ſhallow round Tubs, 
becauſe of their great Coolneſs and ſmooth Sides, 
wich in hot Weather raiſe much Cream, and for 
let- 
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letting the under Skim- milk out at a Cork-hqle 25 
they lie. The earthen glazed Pans are alſo ſervice, 
able on this Account, and will anſwer the Purpoſe 
where Leads can't be afforded ; but, in Winter, the 
Tubs or Kivers excel, as being warmer, and cone. 
quently raiſe meſt Cream. Cellars are beſt to keep 
Milk in, and that, under the Cover of a thatched 
Roof, 1s better than one of Tiles ; becauſe the for. 
mer is warmer in Winter, and cooler in Summer, 
than the latter. The great oval or round Tub is 
conſtantly uſed in Summer, where there be a Num. 
ber of Cows kept, to receive and cool the Milk, be. 
fore it is put into the leaden Kivers, and then there 
will ariſe the more Cream. Others will firſt put in 
a little cold Water in each Lead in the Summer, 
and warm in Winter, and the Milk from the Cows 
on that, which will cauſe it to yield more Cream, 
keep it longer ſweet, and prevent its Clouting or 


Roping. There are alſo ſeveral other Utenſils be- 


longing to the Dairy, as a Straining-ſieve, Pals, 
Trenchers, Weights and Scales, Baſker, 'Trays, and 
others well known to every Dairy-maid, and ſome 
Sort of Shop-keepers. 

The Management of new and ſtim Milk. In Win- 


ter they let their Milk ſtand two Meals before they 


ſkim. In Summer, that which they ſet at Night, 
they ſkim next Morning, and ſo on gradually, ac- 
cording to the Seaſon of the Year. If they keep above 
twelve Cows, they commonly churn three Times a 
Week in Summer: If under, twice a Week in 
Summer, and once in Winter, I know a Val: 
Farmer that keeps fourteen Cows, and yet churn 
but twice a Week in Summer, and that under the 
Diſadvantage of having no Cellar; but then he 18 
obliged to ſkim his Milk every twelve Hours, and 
juſt boil the Cream a Wallop or two to preſere 
it, for, without this Method, he could not * 
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two Days together,. from a little Sowering another, 
after the Cows are all milked, will drip them over 
again, and put the Stroakings (which are little in- 
ferior to Cream) cold into the Cream-Por, to 
keep the reſt ſ wett and freſh, In Summer, waſh out 
the Leads with cold Water, and give the milky 
Water to the Hogs. In Winter, do it with hot 
Water; but never employ a hand Bruſh, or hard 
Sand to ſcour them with, only with a Piece of Lea- 
ther, or Wiſp of Straw or Hay, rub them with 
Salt or ſoft Sand, or Wood-aſhes. 

To improve Cream, To do this, take a Pinr, or 
more, of Stroakings, that may be got from ſix or 
eight Cows, and divide it into ſeveral Pans, or 
Leads, or Kiversz then pour into the ſame your 
new Milk, and it will increaſe your Quantity of 
Cream, About Briſtol in the Winter-time, they 
boil their earthen Pans, and dry them by the Fire, 
to raiſe the more Cream by their Heat. Many, 
after the firſt Cream is taken off, will let the Milk 
remain in the Leads, Pans, or Tubs, for ſix or ſe- 
ven Hours, and then ſkim off another Cream ; the 
firſt is to make prime Butter. 

To keep Cream faveet in the boiteſt Seaſons. In Sum- 
mer, ſome are ſo curious, as juſt to boil the firſt 
Kimming of Cream, in order to make it ſerve, 
as a Security, to keep all the other raw Cream 
ſweet, that is afterwards to be added to it, ſo that, 
if your Churning is twice a Week, there muſt be 
two Boilings of the firſt Cream. 

A ſecond Way, is to keep raw Cream in an ear- 
then or leaden Pot, and that kept in cola Water, 
ſhifting it every Day into a freſh one ; and this 
Practice may be carried on to Advantage, du- 
ung the whole Summer. But, in Winter, twice 
Shifting in one Week will do for making good 

(ker, | 
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A third Way, to keep Cream faveet, is to put a limn's 
Salt among the firſt, and the Cream of other Mex; 
on that, which, with Stirring now and then to kee 
it from Clotting, will be a great Means to preſerye 
it freſh and ſweet. 

To make Butter in a cold Dairy. When the Cream 
is ready, carefully (train it through a Cloth into 
the Barrel-Churn ; and, as this Sort of Churn by a 
Handie and Spindle may be uſed with a more even 
and conſtant Motion than the beating upright Sort, 
be ſure to turn it gently, for then the creamy fit 
Part will ſeparate from the thin watery Part, and 
cauſe the Butter to come hard and ſtiff, whereby 
it will obtain a ſweeter Taſte, and keep longer; 
but, if it is turned too faſt, and with uneven Mo. 
tions, it will make the Cream ferment too much, 
and beall of a greaſy bitter Nature : Again. if you 
ceaſe your Turning but a few Minutes, the thick 
and thin Parts will unite, and be apt to join, and 
then the Labour mult be renewed. If Cows are 
{tale milched, the Butter 1s difficult to come, and 
fo it is in extreme cold Weather. If the Cream 
{wells and hoves in the Churn into a high Froth, 
then it will be ſome Time before it comes; there- 
fore, in Winter, put ſome hot Water or hot Milk 
into it, Others will put a Halt-Crown-piece into 
the Churn, or a pewter Spoon, to make the But- 
ter come the ſooner, But the common Way in 
Summer-time is, to put cold Water in, and fill 
the Churn with it, Juſt before the Cream is ſtrained 
into it, and in Winter as much warm Water, 
The firitis to prevent Over-heating the Butter, which 
greatly damages it; and the latter, to take off the 
Chill, that otherwiſe would impede it. When the 
Butter is come, which you may know by its Quaih- 
ing, turn ſomething ſlower than you did, that 
it may the better gather, and then, before it is e- 
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nough, it will be ſometimes near Half an Hour 3 
then take it out with your Hand, knead it well; 
and mix beaten Salt regularly with it; this muſt 
be carefully regarded, elſe the Butter-milk, Whey, 
and Salt will ſhew themſelves in Strakes, that will 
ſoon corrupt and ſpoil the Butter, | 

To make Butter in a bot Dairy. There is more 
than one Way to do this : In two certain Counties, 
where I have travelled, they make almoſt all their 
freſh Butter, that they ſell in their Markets, in the 
bot Dairy, as they there call it, One Way take as 
follows, Liz. — They put their Milk as hot, and 
as ſoon as they can, from the Cows, into brafs or 
arthen Pans, and let it ſtand twelve Hours; then, 
with a ſteady Hand, Jay Pan and Milk and all on 
an iron Frame, under which ſhould be burnir 
Charcoal, or Live-coals of Wood, whereof the aſhen 
Sort is accounted beſt ; which are to heat the Milk 
and Cream, till it is ſcalding-hot, or that you 
can bear your Finger in it; then take it off, and 
{:t it by twelve Hours more, when you are to skim 
olf a clouted Cream very clean. This, with more, 
1s to be put into a Barrel-churn, juſt rinſed before 
with cold Water in Summer, and hot in Winter, 
elle the Cream will ſtick. Then churn away, and, 
in little more than Half an Hour, the Butter will 
come, and be very ſweet for two or three Days, if 
you beat all the Butter-milk clean out of it. 

IV. B. The hotter you put the Milk from the Cows 

into the Pans, the more Cream will ariſe; and, if 

you ule the earthen Sort, they muſt be firſt boiled, 

or heated before the Fire, in order to keep the glazy 

Part from cracking, which otherwiſe they are apt 

. un, and give the Butter a diſagreeable earthy 
aſte. 

A ſecond Way is by putting Milk in a Pan over a 
few Embers, and, at twelve Hours End, to ſkim off 
2 Clouted Cream with the Hand, which, by being 
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put into a wooden Tray, or Bowl, may, by Mo- 
tions of the Hand, be preſently beat into Butter, 
Thus, while a Diſh of Fiſh has been dreſſing, the 
Butter has been made for Sauce; and thus, by 
heating the Milk, the greateſt Quantity of Cream 
is to be obtained, and the Butter-milk fo ſweet, 
as to ſerve for ſ:veral Uſes; but obſerve, that 
Coal or Turf-fires ſpoil the Sweetneſs of both But. 
ter and Milk. | 

To make Whey Butter, This is done by ſetting 
the Whey from new Milk-curds in Tubs, Leads, 
or Pans, as they do Milk from the Cow, and, when 
it has ſtood long enough, there will be a Cream over 
it; which churn, and make Butter with it. But 


ſome, to improve it, will add ſome new Milk- cream 


to the Whey-cream, and then it will make Butter, 
that ſells for about a Penny a Pound cheaper, than 
the better Sort. The remaining ſkimmed Whey 
they give to the Hogs; for Whey is ſaid to fat a 
Hog, when it will ſtarve a Dog; and Butrer-milk 
to fat a Dog, and ſtarve a Hog. —— A certain 
Dairy-woman always uſed to boil her Whey-cream 
in a braſs Kettle, and put it each Time into a Pot 
to other Parceis, and made it into Butter twice a 
Weck: This Method makes ſuch Butter keep al- 
molt a Wee! together, and not ſo rank, as that 
made with Boiling. Butter-milk, given to Store-pigs, 
will ſcour them, but it will not older Hogs. 

To make Butler in I/inter. Scald the Churn, and 
empty the Water, then directly heat your Cream, 
and put it in; churn away with a pretty quick Mo- 
tion to keep the Heat on; and, if the Butter comes 
in very ſmall Bits, as it ſometimes will, little bigger 
than great Pins Heads, put a Pint of hot Water 
into it, and churn leiſureſy, and the Butter will ga- 

ther, and come well. 
Anotber Way. I was told, in Suffolk, to make 


Butter after a very particular Manner, thus: Put 
as 
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8 much Cream into an upright Churn, as you 
think will make fix Pounds of Butter; ſet the 
Churn before a Fire, and ſtir well into it ſix Spoon- 
fils of Rennet 3 let it remain in this Poſture an 
Hour and a Half without Stirring, turning the Sides 
of the Churn now and then to enjoy an equa] Heat 
at the End of that Time, churn away with the 
Mundle-ſtick, and, in about ſix Minutes, you will 
have a Butter; then let it ſtand a while, and it 
will gather; which take out, and waſh, as uſual. 
But this I never tried. 

To prevent or leſſen the rank Taſte of Butter, made 
from Clover, Turneps, Leaves of Trees, and other 
frong Foods. As Milk is the moſt homogeneal and 
univerſal Diet to the Body of Man, the Enjoyment 
of it, in its pureſt Condition, ought to be endeavour- 
ed with our utmoſt Care. In the Year 1737, Job- 
ſerved, that the Generality of the People of Briſtol 
and Bedminſter are ſo nice in this important Article, 
that they refuſe all Milk, they know is produced 
from the Food of Grains; and, when about Mi- 
chaelmas-time, that the Leaves begin to fall, the 
Dairy-woman 1s obliged to manage after a different 
Manner, than ſhe did all the Summer before : To 
do which, ſhe leaves off making Butter in her cold 
Dairy, and then begins to make it in the hot Dairy, 
according to the aforeſaid Method, in order to pre- 
vent an ill Taſte in the Butter, that may ariſe from 
the Cows Eating Aſh, or other Leaves, that then 
lie on the Ground; and this Way ſhe continues all 
the Winter, and till they eat nothing but Meadow- 
praſs again, that no ill Reliſh may accrue from 
Fodder, or otherwiſe. How excellent, then, muſt 
this hot Dairy prove to thoſe, who have nothing 
but Clover, Lucern, and Trefoil-graſſes, and Hay 
or that feed their Cows on Turneps, Coleworts, 
Carrots, or Grains, and Fodder, all the Year; for, 
by this Means, the Rankneſs of their Milk, if not 
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ky ary taken off, is much abated. However, i 

xt Month, I ſhall give you a Copy of a large 
. publiſhed by the Royal Society, of a Me. 
thod, communicated to them, for feeding Con; 
after a molt profitable Way; whereby thoſe, who 
have a Conveniency for it, may make the ſweeteſt 
Butter at the cheapeſt Rate, and the ſmalleſt Coy 
to return ten Pounds a Year, and that by feeding 
her with no other Food, than one Sort of artiſicia] 
Graſs, and the Hay made of the ſame after a pe- 
culiar Manner: Allo how to pat Butter, and tur 
Salt: butter into freſh, and make it after ſcyctal 
Ways, as they are at this Time practiſed by the nj. 
ceſt Dairy-farmers in the Vale of Mlaſbury, and other 
Parts. 

IWhy Making Bulter and Cheeſ? is more profitable, 
than Suckling Calves. This brings in Money with- 
out laying out any, furniſhing, beſides, ſkim Milk 
for Family Uſe, and wherewithal to feed Swine ; 
whereas, in Suckling, there is a Charge, and Trou- 


ble of going to Market to buy Calves, and then no 


more ! roſit, than bare Suckling. 


Cambridge- Buller. This Butter is deemed the 
beſt Sort of Salt Butter ſold in Lenden; and the Way 
of managing this and Cheeſe I ſhall give you, ac- 
cording to "Mr. Honughtons Dairy Houſewife At 
Over, where they make the beſt Burter tor the Col- 
leges, ſeven Miles from Cambridge, they fell of 
their dric{t Cows, and buy in others, that will calvz 
in each Winter— month! ; Which as they are nen- 
milched Braſts, they produce a yellow Buticr, that 
they ſell by only the Weight of ſixteen Ounces to the 
Pound. In April, they go in natural Graf, ard 
give about twelve Quarts each a Day; which Par— 


cel, when ſkimmed, yields about a ſixth Part, or 


foar Pints of Cream, which will make almoſt two 
Pounds of Butter. 


They chura twice or thrice a Week, and 8 the 
ream 
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Cream into a clean earthen Pot every Morning, 
which keeps it from ſouring, and makes it the beft 
of Butter, though not ſo much. 

About Sun-riling, they put the Cream into a 
Pirrel-churn, after they. have milked their Cows ; 
for it is a Proverb, If the Cows be not milked by the 
Time the Herdſman blows his Horn, it ſpoils the Dairy- 
maid's Marriage; and he blows about Sun-rifing. 

In a great Dairy, they ſometimes put into a Churn, 
about the Bigneſs of a Barrel, twenty-two Gallons of 
Cream, which fills two Thirds of it. This, with 
the Labour of a Juſty Man and Maid, comes to 
Batter in about an Hour's Time, more or leſs; in 
hot Weather it is ſooneſt, in cold Weather the 
longeſt 3 but, if the Cold be much mended by the 
Fire, it changes the Butter in Taſte, Colour, and 
Si meſs ; but to be in a Room, a Yard and a half 
diſtant from the Fire, does well; but, in very cold 
Weather, they put boiling Water into the Churn, 
till it thoroughly heats it, and, that being taken 
out, they put in the Cream. Theſe twenty-two 
Gallons, or 176 Pounds of Cream, yield about ſe- 
venty Pounds of Butter. 

Here ſome uſe the upright Sweep-churn ; others 
uſe Barrel-churns, and reckon them beſt ; and one, 
that keeps ſixty Cows in Denny, a near Town, has 
a Barrel-churn, that holds an Hogihead . 

When the Butter 1s come, it 1s taken out and 
waſhed, if for preſent Uſe, otherwiſe not; and, 
with a little fleeting Diſh, drawn backwards and 
lorwards in a Bow], a little at a Time, to let out 
the Butter-milk; and, the cleaner that is got out, 
the better is the Butter: Then it is ſalted ; and a 
Quart of Salt, which is about the fifteenth Part, 
vill ſerve thirty Pounds of Butter; but ſome put 
more or leſs; and, when ſalted, it is drawn over 
again, with a flecting Diſh, once or twice; then 
""1gaed into Pounds, and rolled into long Rene: 
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then pur into a Baſket, and hung all Night in the 
Well, within a Yard, or four Feet of the Water, 
which will make it ſtiff, 

A new Way to preſerve Butter ſweet and ſound, 
It is ſaid, that the Over Butter will not keep ſo long 
as Syfolk Butter; but a famous Dairy-wife, that 
lived there, uſed to make her Butter into Balls of 
thirty or forty Pounds Weight, and ſalt it a little 
more, than for freſh Butter; and this ſhe laid in the 
Middle of a Bin of Flour, and it would keep good 
all the Winter. Others falt it as uſual, and putit 
into Pots, and cover it about two Inches high with 
good Brine ; but this will not keep ſo well as the 
other. Others make a Brine ſo ſtrong, that an 
may ſwim in it, and therein put Pounds of freſh 
Butter, and it will preſerve them frem Rowing be- 
yond Salting the Butter, | 

The Butter- milk is drank by ſome, but the Hogs 
have the Main of it; and, if it ſtands long, it will 
turn ſour, and, in a Week's Time, from five or 
ſix Quarts, will ariſe a thick Skin at Top, as thick 
as one's Finger; and, under it, will be a very clear 
bluiſh Whey, and, at Bottom, a thick Curd, but 
not like Cheeſe-curd; it is knotty and very ſlippery, 
Of this Butter-milk ſome poor People make Cheeſe, 
but it is very tough, and muſt be eaten, while 
green or freſh : The Whey, that comes from it, is 
very thin, ſour, and green, and the Hogs care but 
little for it. 

But this four Whey will take off Sun- burns, 
cleanſe and ſmooth the Skin, and keep it from 
Tanning. 

In May, June, and July, they chiefly make 
Cheeſe; that is, they milk the Cows half, which 
they uſe for Butter; the other Half, or Stroaking), 
they uſe for Cheeſe ; and theſe Stroakings yield 
moit Butter and moſt Cheeſe, and leaſt Butter-milk 
or Whey. | 
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In an indifferent Year, a good Cow will yield, at 
this Time, fixteen or eightezn Quarts a Day; and, 
if the Weather be dripping, ſhe will yield more, 
and then Butter is made longer. 

Sweet and new Cream wilt make very pleaſant 
Butter for preſent Spending ; but, if the Cream 
ſtands till it is ſour, the Butter will be very good, 
and keep longer, if it be not over-heated in the 
Churn 3 but, if it once turns bitter, it is good to 
ſpend it preſently, for it will ſoon decay. 

At the Fall of the Leaf, arid in cold Weather, 
Cream will turn from ſweet to bitter, and the Rea- 
ſon is generally ſaid to be, becauſe the Cattle eat the 
Leaves of Trees ; but a Friend of mine will not al- 
low it, becauſe it will be ſo in low Grounds, where 
there are no Trees, as well as Uplands, where there 
are; but what the Reaſon ſhould be is hard to 
know, till we have a good Theory of Taſte, which 
I find hard to be got, and greatly wanting. The 
bet Way, he ſays, to prevent this Bitterneſs, is by 
ſettng the Milk a Jeſs Time, and churning of- 
tener; but this will produce but a ſmall Quantity, 
and it is beſt to ſell and ſpend it new, and not to 
pack it in Firkins, for it will not ſell in London, but 
the Traders are forced to ſhip it off, and fend it 
elſewhere. 

Some churn new Milk, which makes the beſt 
Birrer, but it will not keep. I am told, that, if 
ſalt Butter be well waſhed, and then beaten up with 
new Milk, it will taſte like freſh Butter. 

The Jriſb rot their Butter, and, in hot Countries, 
they clarify it: The Taſte of either pleaſes not thoſe 
that do not imitate them; notwithſtanding, I have 
eat excellent Iriſh barrelled Butter. 

Whey Butter. The Cream of Whey will not 
yield half ſo much Butter, as the Cream of Milk 
vill: It neyer is ſo hard as that, nor keeps ſo 1 
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but, if uſed freſh, it is almoft as good ; a great deal 
of this is fold in the Markets. | 

Wild Curds, From the Whey, if ſet on the Fire 
will ariſe wild Curds by putting new Milk and fot 
Butter- milk to it: When it is ready to boil, and 
when it riſes, the Curds muſt be taken off with à 
Fleeting-diſh or Skimmer, and then, with putting 
in more Milk and Butter-milk, more Curds will 
ariſe : Two Quarts of Milk, and as much Butter- 
milk, will ſerve for ſix Gallons of Whey. Good 
Butter-milk and the beſt Whey will fatten Hogs 


well, 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Hogs. 


F Feeding Hogs. The common and cheapeſt 
Way of bringing up Hogs of late is to drive 

them in this Month into the Clover-ficld every 
Morning with the Cows, and bring them Home 
at Night, where they ſhould have Plenty of Whey 
or Skim-milk, Waſh, Grains or Corn; but ſeldom 
give them any Breakfaſt, leſt they neglect Feeding 
on the Graſs: However, this great Convenlency 
has one Inconveniency attending it, and that 1s, the 
Clover will tincture their Fleſh with a yellow Co- 
Jour, that never will be intirely altered on better 
Feeding, The ſame does ſome Sort of Waſh, 
where they are fed and fatted on nothing elſe but 
that and Grains; as many are, to the great Profit of 
the Owner, which, being not to a great Degree de- 
rived of their Goodneſs, are mixed with very hot 
Wath of Spirits, of fo ſtrong a Nature as intirely 
fats the Swine, both for Pork and Bacon in 2 
little Times. Others buy their Waſh of the _ 
| | 4, 
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leis, and by mixing Bran, Pollard, or Grains with 
it, fat great Numbers, others will do this with the 
Offal of Slaughterhouſes. But I knew a Tallow- 
Chandler, who ſent his Greaves twenty Miles into 
the Country to feed his Swine with, that made ſuch 
a Stench, as hardly could be borne by the Neigh- 
bourhood: How wholeſome ſuch Meat muſt be, 
may be caſily judged. In my Opinion, Hogs, fed 
with Horſe-fleth, are far preferable. So ſome will 
feed with Fiſh, who live by the Northern Sea; 
which undoubtedly gives an oily, unſavoury, 
unwholſome Quality to the Fleſh. Others, again, 
will give the {ſweet Food of Carrots, Parſnips, Po- 
tatoes, Turneps, raw or boiled, and mixed with 
Pollard, Bran, Barley-meal, the Flour of French 
Wheat, Oatmeal, Grains, or Raſpings of Bread, 
Fc. or alone, as with Acorns, Beech-maſte, Horſe- 
beans, Peaſe, Oats, or its Meal, broken Barley, or 
its Meal, French Wheat or its Meal, Pollard wet- 
ted with warm Water, But Pollard, Starch, Whey, 
Skim-milk, Meals, and ſeveral other ſoft Foods, 
are indeed wholeſome, and make a luſcious white 
Fleſh, but produce a looſe Meat, which eaſily parts 
with its Fat in the boiling Pot, while the Bean, 
Pea, and other Corn make a cloſe Bacon, and 
ſtiff Pork. I knew a Miller, whoſe conſtant Prac- 
tice was to feed his Hogs half Way with wetted 
Bran, and then fed them . on with a fine Pollard 
worth fourteen Pence the ſingle Buſhel, till they fat- 
ted and weighed forty Stone a-piece, and though 
the Fleſh of them was looſer than the Corn fed 
Hogs, yet, by mixing a ſufficient Quantity of Salt- 
petre among common Salt, it very much improved 
It both in Colour and Firmneſs. Bur the Fleſh of 
ſuch Hogs always weighs heavier than that fatted 


with Corn, and is generally whiter and ſweeter 


and it is for this Reaſon, that the Vale Men ſeldom 
fat a Hog with their Beans, but will give it a Cou- 
Sv ple 
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ple of Buſhels of fine Pollard at laſt, to take off 
any Ranknels the Corn may leave. 

Breeding of Pigs. Now you that have been ſuch 

d Managers, as to have a Litter of Pigs laſt 
Month, may cheaply wean them in this, as being 
the prime Month -in the Year for Whey, Skim. 
milk, and artificial and natural Graſſes; and if to 
tne Whey and Milk you add Pollard, or Bran, or 
Grains, it will make them grow faſter ; but nothing 
comes up to Kernel, for if a few Peaſe or Barley, 
or French Wheat, Cc. is given them beſides, it will 
make them grow to a good Stature, in half the Time 
as Whey or Skim-miik alone will. By this early 
Breeding, the Pigs will thrive a-pace, and come in 
for their Share of Stubbling, which ſometimes, in a 
Snedding Year, will half fat them for Porkers; or 
prepare them for Baconers, by the Help of Beech 
or Oak-maſte, which ſometimes ſucceed the Harveſt, 
and near fats them, while thoſe Pigs, that were far- 
rowed near Winter, will grow ſtunted, lean, and 
ſcabby, and never make good Hogs. Thus a Sum- 
mer-bred Hog may very well come in for a Bu- 
coner, by Candlemas or Lady-day at furtheſt, 

To cure a Sow whoſe Wound gangers after Spay— 
ing, Mix Tar, Turpentine, and Hogſlard toge- 
ther, and, while they are boiling-hot, pour it into 
the Wound. Hogs-fleſh and Horſe-fleſh you can- 
not ſcald, or put any Liquor too hot into ther 
Wounds, 

Worms in Hogs, and how to keep them in Health, 
when they are obliged to drink putrefied Maler in «ry 
Summers, Theſe voracious Inſects are often found 
in the Intrails of Hogs, occaſioned by foul Feeding, 
and Drinking of naſty Waters, which in Ponds, in 
dry Summers, are generally loaded with Anima!cula, 
that conſequently poiſon the Blood of the Creature, 
and breed theſe Devourers. An Inttance of this 
happened to a Barrow-Hog, that my Butcher 

bought 
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bought out of a Farm- Yard, for twelve Shillings, 
about five Years ago, which he kept on good Peaſe, 
jn order to fat him; but finding it eat ſome one 
Day, and none another, and got but little Fleſh, 
thought it beſt to kill him, and then he found a 
Cluſter of large-headed long Worms in a Gut, a 
little diſtant from the Maw ; a Misfortune, he told 
me, was very common among Hogs ; but is what 
mine are never troubled with, nor with the Garget 
or Meaſles, ſince I have given them the Powder of 
Crude Antimony, among, their Meat, to the Quan- 
ticy of as much as will lie on a Shilling, twice or 
thrice a Week, to each Hog, either when he goes 
about the Yard, or while he is fatting ; and which 
will alſo procure him a good Stomach to his Food : 
Or you may give him the Powder of Madder, the 
fme Quantity, four Times a Week, and it will 
cleanſe his Blood, keep him in Health, and cauſe 
him an Appetite. It is reported, that, if Hogs are 
foul and meaſled, ſour Stillers Waſh will cure tnem 3 
but this I diſtruſt : However, this is true that ma- 
ny of our Farmers, this Year, 1741, gave the Lee 
of Aſhes among their Meat, as the beſt Thing they 
knew to prevent the Garget, Meaſles, Cc. 


8 
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() F the Rot of Sheep. The great Rot, in 1735, 
began chiefly about Midſummer, and continu- 
ed, till May following, fo general, that many Thou- 
ſands of Sheep, in low and wet Grounds, died 
throughout England. The ſame I have to obſerve 
of the Summer 1738, which proved ſo wet, even 
irom April to. November, that it became almoſt as 

deſtructive 
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deſtructive a Rot as the other, with this Difference, 
that the Rot, in 1735, was a lean one, and this, in 
1738, a fat one, becauſe the former was ſudden and 
violent, as the other was leiſurely and ſlow, And 
though I have formerly made known a moſt famous 
antimoniacal Receipt to prevent the Rot, and even 
cure a Sheep that 1s-bur juſt touched with it, yet 
by Reaſon of the Difficulty there is of coming by 
the Regulus of Antimony, and the Dearneſs there- 


of, many have refuſed to try it: Since which J have 


been ſo happy, as to diſcover another that will in- 
fallibly anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, after much Study, 
Enquiry, and Traveling ſome Years. 

An infallible Receipt to prevent the Rot. Put chops 
ped Rue into a Pail of Water over Night, next Morn- 
ing ſqueeſe it out, and put in as much Salt into the 
fame Liquor as will make an Egg ſwim : Of this 
give five Spoonſuls to a Sheep once in nine Days in 
the greateſt Danger, in leſs, ſeldomer, according to 
Diſcretion, and let the Sheep go in the ſame 
Ground, be it ever fo bad, and they will take no 
Harm; you may depend on it. 

Remarks on this Receipt. There is nothing, I be- 
lieve in Huſbandry, that meets with leſs Credulity 
of its Succeſs, than a Remedy to prevent the Rot in 
Sheep, becauſe there have been fo many Compoſiti- 
ons preſcribed for it, that only anſwer their End in 
Part, or that be too chargeable, troubleſome, or 
difficult to come at their Ingredients. And this has 
the rather happened, on account of the Diffidence 
that is natural ro a Farmer, beyond moft other 
Men, who having neither Time nor Money to ex- 
pend in the Trial of new Projects, and being bi- 
aſſed by old Cuſtoms, the moſt of any People un- 
der the Heavens, are perfectly ſhy of new Invent!- 
ons, though they appear ever ſo reaſonable, for Fear 


of Impolition. Therefore the aforeſaid Receipt was 


calculated for their plain Apprehenſion, Cheapne!s 
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of Ingredients, and Eaſineſs of coming by, which, 
if any Thing will tempt to a Trial, this muſt; and 
then they will ſurely find the promiſed Succeſs, 
which may be readily proved, by ſingling out two 
or three Sheep only, that a Shepherd 1s ſeldom at a 
Loſs to know, before they come to an abſolute Rot, 
and then let their Caſe prove the Thing: Till then, 
et every one ſuſpend their Judgment, and regard 
the following Account. 

In the great Rot that happened to Sheep in 1735, 
there were two Farmers who rented five hundred 
Pounds each a Year, and kept three hundred Sheep 
a- piece. Now both theſe had a conſiderable Part 
of their Grazing-Ground lay at the Foot of a 
ſpewy Hill, adjoining to a River. Both ſaid they 
knew a Remedy to prevent it in the worſt of Ground, 
and therefore did not fear it; the Conſequence was 
that he, that made Uſe of my Receipt, ſaved all 
his Flock perfectly ſound, the others all rotted and 
died, and ſo did all others about them. The Truth 
of which is ready to be atteſted, and if any think 
fit to enquire cf both Farmers of the fame, they 
may know where they live, on Application to me. 
If then the reſt of Great-Britain and Ireland meet 
with the ſame Benefit, I hope they will do me that 
Juſtice, in Requital, as to ſend me authentic Ac- 
counts of the ſame, by Letter Poſt-paid, directed 
for Mr. William Ellis, to be left at Mr. O/fborne's 
Bookſeller, in Gray's-Inn, London. That I may 
hope for ſome Gratification from the Public, for 
openly making known ſo ineſtimable and plain a 
Remedy, that muſt be worth an hundred Pounds, 
even to ſome ſingle Vale Farmers, who keep large 
Flocks, and ſeldom eſcape a Rot once in three 
Tears ; but, to the Nations in general, of immenſe 
Value, Good God! tho? Man, through Inconſide- 
don, call many of thy Works mean, yet what 
909 do the meaneſt of them yield to Multitudes of 
| thy 
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thy Creatures ! Surely it was a wiſe Thought of the 
great and learned Lord Bacon: Whatever God think 
worthy of Eſſence, Man ſhould think worthy of dai. 
ence. 

The Cauſe of the Red-water. The Rot and the 
Red-water are certainly the two molt univerſal and 
moſt fatal Diſtempers belonging to a Sheep; and 
therefore I ſhall offer to your Conſideration the fol. 
lowing Reaſons, how the Red-water is firſt bred, 
in order to prevent it; and, if taken, ſome choice 
Receipts to cure it. In the Weſt of England, they 
allow it to be bred by Change of Paſture, by the 
Worrying of a Dog, by the Ewe's being beat 
down and bruited by a Ram, by Driving too far at 
a Time, and by the Inclemency of the Weather, 
Others are of Opinion, it commences by a certain 
Bladder of Water under the Tip of the Hear, 
which ſcalds and damages it in Time, and thereby 
ſpoils the whole Maſs of Blood. To break thi 
Bladder, they chace the Sheep every Morning, with 
the Dog, about the Fold or Pen, which make 
them ſtrain 3 and ſo does the Fear. The Eye of a 
Sheep, that is near overcome with the Red-water, 
will appear red round the Inſide; the Belly will 
ſwag with Water, if tried; and the Skin look of 2 
reddiſh Colour : Therefore, as a Sheep's Blood, it 
this Time, is moſtly Water, ſome are of Opinion, 
that Bleeding, in this Caſe, is Death. On which 
Account, the following Receipts were invented 10 
ſupply it. 

The Warwickſhire Way of curing the Red-coater. 
The Cure here is, to put as much Salt in halt a 
Pint of Spring-water, as will make it of an urinal 


Taſte; and, when all is diſſolved, they give it n 


a Horn to a Sheep, as ſoon as ever they find it be- 
gin to droop, which it commonly does a little be- 


tore they die. 


A ſecond, third, and fourth Way, Gave * - 
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Sheep half a Pint of warm Milk from the Cow» 
and it will vomit the Sheep; and ſo will the ſalt 
Water; and therein conſiſts the Cure, as they ſay. 
Others will give a little Flour of Brimſtone, mixed 
with Urine. Others, beaten Grains of Paradiſe, 
mixed with Treacle. | | 

To cure Sheep-hove in Clover, or Lucern, &c, In 
this Month is the chief Danger of the whole Year 
for hoving Sheep in Clover; therefore have a Re- 
medy ready, becauſe, by an expeditious Application 
of ſuch, many have been ſaved. For, whether 
this Misfortune happens in Clover, Lucern, or by 
a freſh Bite of Turnep-leaves, eſpecially on their 
ſecond Sprouting, make Uſe of the following Me- 
dicine: In this Month, or next, gather Planta in- 
leaves, and boil them in Spring-water; which ſtrain, 
and bottle up for Utz. When there is Occaſion, 
give four Spoonfuls to a Sheep, mixed at the ſame 
Time with a little Vinegar; and allo juſt cut 
the Roof of the Mouth, rubbing a little Salt on the 
ame: This is practiſed by one of our beſt Shep- 
herds, 

A ſecond, Open the Vein, that runs down from 
the Eye of the Sheep. 

A third. But, if the Caſe is deſperate, then job 
a Penknife a little Way into the Paunch of the 
Sheep, between the Huckle-bone and the ſhort Rib, 
andclap a Pitch-plaifter on the Wound; or, if you 
apply nothing, it may do well, 

Drying Ewes. When a Lamb is taken off an 
Ewe, for Sale or Weaning, and you have a Mind 
to dry the Ewe, rub her Bag with ſome of her 
Milk 3 then mix Oil of Turpentine with fome Tar, 
and anoint her Udder with it: But, I ſhould have 
lad, let her firſt be milked by the Hand, at twenty- 
four Hours End, and then immediately uſe the 
Ointment, which will directly turn her Mills, and 
hereby prevent Damage; but, if you neglect ſome 
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Remedy, it is a Chance if it do not garget. Thi 
ſame Mixture I uſe myſelf, and it is fo powerful a 
Remedy in this Cafe, that it will anſwer, if applied 
to Mares, or any other Beaſt, for the like Reaſon, 

Baiting Sheep, Now the Graſs on Commong 
ſprings a- pace, and, generally, affords a good Bite; 
but, where a Common is not ſtinted, or the Number 
of Sheep limited, they are then apt to keep it al. 
ways bare, and many Times obliged to go to 
Fold with half a Belliful, and then the Hunger, 
Rot, or other Misfortunes often enſue. For which 
Reaſon, a good Huſbandman, who has incloſed 
Fields near a Common, will always be provided 
with Clover, or other artificial Graſs, ready for ſup- 
plying this Defect; and in this Month, after the 
Sheep have fed til! about One or Two o' Clock, will 
take them off the Common, and bait them (as we 
call it) on ſuch Grafs, till they be drove to the Fold; 
by which Means they will dung and ſtale a grea 

Wantity, always keep half far, and be better ena- 
bled to withſtand Diſtreſs; and for which Purpoſe 1 
commonly ſow Clover, or Thetches. 

To mate Ewes tate Ram, In my next Monthly 
Book, I ſhall give you an Account how to fuckl: 
Houſ:- lambs, and ſupply the Markets all the Year 

vith them, by three ſeveral efficacious Receipts, 
whoſe Ingre dients will oblige the Ewes to take Ram 
at any Time. 

To have fat Sheep and Beef at Harveſt. The very 
B-ginning of this Month, ſingle out ſome of your 
old broken-mouthed Ewes, or Wethers, and put 
them into your Cloverfield; or, if you have not 

this Conveniency, put them into your fallow Fields 
to far againſt Harveſt to ſerve your Ræapers. This 
is a ge 5504 Piece of Huſbandry; for B-ef, and 2 11] Meat, 
is generally fold dearer then, than at other Times; 
and, as the Men work hardeſt at that Time, they 


are in Courſe moit hungry, and Will with Pleaſur 
ea 
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eat fat Mutton, in any Shape of Dreſſing, eſpecially 
in Pyes, in which this Meat, well ſerſoned, will 
keep ſome Time. It is likewiſe the Practice of ſome 
Farmers to fat a dry Cow for the ſame Purpoſe; 
and, if he cannot diſpenſe with the whole Beaſt, a 
Nzighbour will gladly come in for a cheap Share. 
In the dear Month of May, 1741, when fat Beef 
was ſo ſcarce it could be hardly got for Money, and 
it fold in London for Eight-pence a Pound, ſome 
Farmers bought Bulls, or old Cows, to fat thus againſt 
Harveſt, leſt they ſhould be obliged to get further 
into the Butcher*s Books, than they can out, I 
fitted three Ewes and a large Sow againſt Harveſt, 
that did me great Service, in keeping off the extra- 
vagant Price of Butchers Meat. 

Of Shearing Sheep, The latter Part of this 
Month, by ſome, 1s choſen for Waſhing and Shear- 
ing their Sheep; which is rather two early, and 
therefore ſeldom done, but on neceſſitous Accounts, 
as when fat Sheep are to be driven to London, or 
elſewhere on long Journies; for, if their heavy Coats 
of Wool were to remain on at this Time of Tear, 
by long Driving in ſultry Weather, it likely might 
bring them under Surfeits, and kill many of them. 
Others will ſhear their fat Sheep, while they feed in 
their Meadows, as believing they will thrive the 
faſter for it; for they can more boldly ſhear a fat 
Saeep than a lean one, becauſe their being fleſhy and 
in good Heart makes them able to reſiſt thoſe Wets 
and cold Winds, that would kill poor Sheep. 
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CH AF. AL 


Aiſcellaneons Matters in Huſbandry, for the 
Month of May. 


OUGHING Beans and Peaſe, Now hough 
your Horſe-beans and Field-peaſe, that were 
ict and ſowed in Ridge-lands, as many are between 
Harrow and Aﬀon. The Beans in Rows at about 


eighteen Inches aſunder, and at two Inches and a 


half Diſtance each Bean, were ſet by a ſmall Dib. 
ber, that 15 made to enter the Ground fo far and no 
iarther, croſs the Ridge-lands. Their Peaſe alſo 
they ſow in Drills, made croſs the Ridge-lands with 
a Hand-hough, at two or three Feet a-part, which 
are likewiſe to be houghed in this Month. Others 
ſet their Horſe-beans, as above, in Broad-lands, 
as many are in their dry gravelly Loams between 
Hempfeed and Walſord, on one plowing upa Wheat 
or Barley- ſtubble. Some, again, will ſet them in 
this Manner, on new broken up Sward- ground, on 
one Plowing, to great Advantage; for, by this 
Method, the Roots of Beans and Peaſe are belt 
ſhaded, and the Charge of Setting defrayed by the 
Seed that is ſaved, But no Way of Houghing comes 
up to the Horſe-break, where it can be uſed, which, 
in this Month, is to be drawn between Rowsof 
of either the Broad, or Horſe-bean, or Field-peaſe, 
or Kidney-beanz and then a Hand-hough im. 
mediately follows, to pull up the Mould cloſer 
to the Bean or Pea- roots, Sc. than the Horſe- break 
could. But, where theſe Operations are not per- 
formed, I know a Farmer, that makes Uſe of thc 
common. Foot-plough, who draws it between the 
Rows of the Union-blue, or Rouncival Grey-pea, 
which he ſowed in Drills, at ſomething above m 
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Feet aſunder, and it turned up the Mould on the 
Roots of each Row pretty well, but not ſo well 
i the double-breaſted' Foot-plough ; then, as a- 
dove, he made Ule of the Hand-hough to perfect 
e reſt, 
4 Houghing with the Dutch Hough. But, beſides 
applying Houghing by one or other Sort of the 
Horſe-breaks, now is the Month alſo to make Uſe 
of the Hand Dutch Hough, for its great Service in 
diſpatching and cleaning a great deal of Ground, in 
2 little Time, of Weeds, and keeping it fine and 
hollow. The Purpoſe of this Inſtrument is, to work 
between thole Rows, or Drills of Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Tares, Lentils, Sc. when any of 
them are ſown at ten, fourteen, or this Side twen 
Inches Diſtance; for the Horſe-break has not Room 
to be drawn between ſuch narrow Rows, I know a 
Farmer that twice a Year employs no leſs than 
eight of this Sort of Houghs, to his great Advan- 
tage; and ſows ſuch Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Tares, Lentils, &c. by the Three-wheel Drill- 
plough, and ſows them cloſer, than he does Beans 
or Peaſe, on Purpoſe for Houghing between their 
Rows with theſe Hand-houghs. 
The Benefit of houghing Beans. The Benefit of 
Houghing was more apparently ſeen this Year, 
than in many others, becauſe the long, cold, dry 
Spring, and dry Summer, 1741, cauſed the Bloſ- 
loms to dry and fall off, for Want of ſufficient 
Moiſture, and even killed many a Bran- ſtalk, after 
it had got Pods on. About Pinner, near Harrow 
in Middleſex, they were more than ordinary ſenſible 
of this. Thoſe Horſe-beans, that were drilled and 
houghed, were good Crops in general; but thoſe, 
that were ' plowed in, or harrowed in, were, for 
the moſt Part, as bad. Here they ſowed their 
Horſe-beans in Drills, at two Feet aſunder, which 
re houghed twice in all, for four Shillings an A- 
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cre 3 and one Man, in this Work, would hough 
over an Acre in one Day, for which he had ty 
Shillings; and the ſame, when he houghed them x 
ſecond Time: However, by one Fault is known 
how to prevent another ; and they are now reſolved 
to ſow all their Beans in Drills, for the Future. 

Of blooming Wheat, The Winter, 1733, was ſy 
mild, that Wheat grew all along very rank and 
long, till it ſhot into a ſmall Ear, as it always does 
in this Condition: The ſame, when Wheat looks 
whey- coloured, or yellow. flagged, as it did all Ma, 
and till it ſhot, and after. Then it is a true Sign it 
will be ſmall-cared; and this laſt Sign being occa- 
ſioned by Wets and Cold, as it happened all that 
May, and till about the Fourth of June, it was ſo 
ominous of a bad Blooming- time, that the Farmers 
would wager before-hand, the Wheat did not bloom 
well; and it accordingly happened; for the Bloom 
came out but flow, and in a ſmall Quantity, and 
that was ſeveral Times waſhed off, which was a 
ſure Token the Wheat-ear would not kern well, 
nor did it: Whereas, the Year before, the Bloom 
came on the Far, as ſoon almoſt as the Flag buiſt, 
and was very thick on it, which brought on! 
plentiful Crop; for, unleſs Wheat blooms well, 
ie cannot kern well. In 1741, there was as fine a 
Bloom as ever was ſeen, from the firſt to the laſt, 
and, accordingly, a moſt plentiful Crop enſued; 
which cauſed the Market to fall ten Shillings in five 
Baſhels, in about one Month's Time, juſt before 
Harveſt. 

How a Barley-cro> ſuffered by the Ignorance of 0 
Ploughman. A Crop of Barley was ſown in March, 
1740-1, where a Turnep crop had been juſt before 
eaten off a ſtiffiſn, moiſt, 1:vel Loam. As ſoon as 
the Ground was cleared of the Turneps, the Farmer 
laid fourteen Cart-loads of Dung on one Acre, 


hich ſpread, and ploughed in with the Her 
which was ſpread, and ploughed 1n feen 
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gyrdſtire Wheel Fallow- plough; then he harrowed 


all plain, and ſowed and harrowed in his Barley, 


Now here was ſuch a Miſtake committed, as loſt 
half the Crop; for the Ploughman, being a young 
Novice in the Art, ploughed the Sheep and Horſe- 
dung in ſo deep, that the Roots of the Barley had 
little or no Benefit of ᷑᷑em, becauſe this ſtiff Ground 
turned up in large heavy Furrows, and eaſily buried 
the Dreſſing; ſo that, at the latter End of this 
Month, the Barley looked with ſuch a fick, pale 
Countenance, as foretold there would not be above 
half a Crop, for Want of that Aſſiſtance, which a 
ſkilful Ploughman would have given it, by plough- 
ing in the Dung more ſhallow. Or, it he had firſt 
hacked the Ground, then harrowed it plain, lain on 
his Dung, plowed it in ſhallow. in Broad-lands, 
and then harrowed in his Barley, it might fully have 
anfwered the End; becauſe the Ground, by this, 
would have been made fine and hollow, and the 
Dreſſing kept near enough the Surface, for the 
Roots of the Barley to ſtrike eaſily into. Or if he 
had ploughed it the firſt Time ſhallow into Broad- 
lands, then harrowed, dunged, and ploughed it a 
{cond Time a little deeper, he would have turned 
up the Dang near the Top, and greatly improved 
fie Crop: Though the molt common Way is, to 
give fuck Ground only one Plowing, and harrow 
in the Barley- ſeed; then they ſpread their ſhort rot- 
ten Dung on the Top, or fold on it, or lay twenty 
Buſhels of Soot over each Acre; and, if Rain ſuc- 
cz?ds in Time, it commonly produces fix, ſeven, or 
eight Quarters of Barley on an Acre. 

A Barley-Crop loft by Sowing Mow-burned Seed. 
An old Farmer near me committed this Miſtake ; 
rather than to buy good Sred, he made uſe of his own 
Mow-buracd Barley-Szed, and ſowed it in March 
all over a Nine-Acre Field whoſe Soil was a loamy 
Chalk; but, finding it, in May 1741, come up with 

a very 
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a very weak Blade, foreſaw it would prove a de. 
fective Crop, which to cure, he firſt turned his Store. 
Sheep in to eat it up, and, about the Eleventh of this 
Month, he was plowing the ſame, to ſow it over 4. 
gain with better Seed. Happy 1s he, who, by 
others Harm, learns to beware, | 

A poor Barley and Wheat Crop. By the greit 
Froſt of 1739, the Ground was made prodigious 
hollow, infomuch that one Plowing, afterward, 
did as much Good as two or three at other Times; 
and though a great deal of Land received the R. 
nefit of being thus eaſily brought into a fine Tilth, 
yet it proved a Fault in many others; for it let in 
the Froſt to the ſucceeding Crops of Wheat, and, 
where the Ground was not well manured with hot 
Dreſſing, the Crop ſuffered. On the Fourteenth 
of Ju 1741, 1 faw a Crop of Wheat and Bie 
grow together. The Reaſon was, that the Frof}, 
getting into the Ground, ſo chilled the Roots of the 
Wheat, that the Owner thought to prevent its Da- 
mage by barrowing Barley- Seed in over all the 
Ground; but there proved neither a good Crop 0! 
Wheat nor Barley, becauſe, the Earth being of the 
hurlucky Nature, or of a cloſe whitiſh Loam, it 
was too hard to let in and cover Barley- ſeed enough 
for a Crop. Yet the very ſame Practice ſucceeded 
extremely well in many of the ridge half Acre Vale 
Lands the Spring before this, becauſe this, being a 
black Mould, was fo much ſhattered and looſened by 
the great Froit, as to let the Batley-Sced be freely 
harrowed in and covered; whereby an excellent Crop 
of Barley, with a Mixture of Wheat, was mowed 
off, But I remember one ſilly Gentleman. loſt a 
great deal by obliging his Servants to tread donn 
the Barley to come at and reap the Wheat, and then 
to mow the Barley, whereas, had he mowed all tor 
getter, he had acted like a true Farmer. * 

A Tield of Wheat weeded by Sheep, In our Cl, 
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arn Country, a Farmer having a Three-acre Field 
of Wheat come up very well on the ridge Part of 
:wo-bout Stitches, and not in the Thoroughs, the 
Weeds grew ſo thick, that almoſt choaked the 
Wheat. Upon this, the Farmer turned in ſixty 
Sheep in this Month,' even when the Wheat was up- 
on the Spindle, and had not ſhot into Ear; the 
Sheep took their Paths along the Thoroughs, like ſo 
many diſcreet Weeders, and miſſed biting the 
Wheat for the Sake of the Weeds; by which they 
ſo cleared the Field, that he had a better Crop than 
his Neighbours, who, before this happened, were like 
to out-do him. — But this was a bold Venture, and 
ſuch that few would run the Riſque of, did not Ne- 
ceſſiry prove the Incentive. 

The Benefit of dreſſing Land with Urine. This is 
allowed to be one of the beſt of Dreſſings for moſt 
Vegetables, if made uſe of at a right Time, and in 
a right Quantity. A Farmer found it ſo, when he 
uſed it fo late as in this Month on his Wheat, 
which he ſprinkled out of a Garden Watering-por, 
over his Wheat, as it grew in two-bout Stitches 
and for this, and other Purpoſes, he ſaved it in a 
Barrel which he uſed to carry into the Field in a 
Cart, and there drew it out into his tin Watering- 
pot. But another Farmer had a better Contrivance; 
he kept his Chamberlie in a great Oil Jar, that is 
to be bought at the Oil-Shops in London, for about 
four Shillings a-piece; when it was full, he put 
the Piſs into a Barrel in a Cart, and, in January, 
Fruary, March, April, or May, would let it out 
nto a wooden long Trough, bored full of little 
Holes, that lay acroſs the Arſe of the Cart, by 
hich the Piſs would run gradually out over a great 
deal of Wheat in a little Time; and it was obſerv- 
ed, that this Farmer had the beſt Wheat in the 


Country on his chalky Loams, near Tring in Hert- 


fordſhire. Another Trial was made by a Groom, 
who, 


LY 
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who, by Way of Curioſity, had a Mind to try the 
Effect of Horſe- piſs, and therefore ſprinkled it over 
ſome Wheat but once, that grew in two. bout 
Stitches near Nellleden, which cauſed it to come on 
ſo rank that they were forced to cut it down ſcveral 
Times, and at laſt it run ſo much into Straw, that 
there was hardly any Corn, Another Trial waz 
made with Chamberlie, by a Gentleman, who ſtrey. 
ed it over the Roots of a Wall-Fruit Tree to make 
it prolific, but inſtead of that it killed it; however, 
Part of the next Tree's extreme Roots having re- 
ceived ſome of the Fiſs, it cauſed it to, flouriſh n 
a furious Manner, and bear more Fruit, than eye: 
it did before. Another Proof of the good Effect a 
this was annually experienced by a Gardener, who, 
having but a little Spot of Ground, enjoyed the 
greateſt Crops of Kirchen-Greens in all the Country 
about him, by the Help of Piſs, which was his on- 
ly Dreſſing; and which he every Year ſaved and 
ſprinkled over all his Land, and it cauſed his O. 
nions, in particular, to come early, and grow into 
very large Roots. Another Effect of Piſs was on 
the Roots of a Vine, which growing at the Back- 
Door of an Ale-houſe, the Guelts ufed to piſs on the 
fame, which produced ſuch a Multitude of large 
Bunches of Grapes, that the like was ſcen no where 
elſe in the neighbouring Parts. But, by the Way, let 
me give this Item in the Uſe of Piſs, that it is beſt 
made Uſe of when the Wheat has got a little Head, 
becauſe, if it ſhould burn the Roots, the Shade of 
its Head will help to recover them. In Grafs 
Grounds, it ſhould be ſprinkled in January and 
February. 

The great Benefit of dreſſing Ground with Dogs- 
Dung. At the Sign of the Bell at Dagnal in Bed 
ford/hire, lives a Victualler, who owns about one 
Acre of Ground near his Houſe in a common Field, 
whoſe Soil being a gravelly Loam, it has been = 
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Time out of Mind every Vear, without making it 
fallow, as the reſt of the Farmers do in the ſame 
Field, and ſo loſe every third Year's Crop, which 
this Man enjoys by incloſing his Piece of Ground 
with moveable Hurdles, and dreſſing the fame with 
Dogs Dung, which is accounted the next beſt Drei- 
ſing to Pigeons-Dung ; and as he breaks Setting- 
dogs, and is a Game-keeper, he keeps ſuch a Num- 
ber of theſe Animals, as return him a conſiderable 
Quantity of this Dung every Year, which enables 
him to ſow Horſe-beans, Wheat, Barley, and Peaſe 
alternately : And this Year, 1741, he had one of 
the beſt Crops of Wheat, that ſucceeded his laſt 
Year's Bean-Crop. And what was very particular; 
when moſt Bean-Crops miſſed throughout the Na- 
tion in 1740, he had a moſt plentiful one on this 
dry gravelly Soil, and which I was an Eye-witneſs 
of, And thus I know a Gentleman, who keeps a 
urge Pack of Hounds, have the greateſt Crops of 
brain, wherever he ſpreads their Dung. 

Of the new invented round Wire-IWerm Sieve, This 
$4 very curious Machine lately invented, and is ve- 
ry much to the Honour of the ingenious Artiſt, whoſe 
Name I forbear to mention, as having no Leave for 
the ſame, It is about nine Feet long, large at one 
End, and ſmaller at the other, worked by two 
Men, one of which is employed by turning it with 
2 Winch, or Handle, like a Grind-ſtone, and, while 
It 18 turning round, it is conſtantly ſupplied with more 
Corn out of a Loft by a Spout, which, by Means of 
this Worm-faſhioned roundiſh Wire Screen, runs out 
in a fine clean Manner, leaving all, cr moſt of the 
Seeds of Weeds, and light offal Kernels behind ; 
and this it will not only perform exquiſitely fine and 
bright by the Twiſt of its long Worm Shape, but 
iN likewiſe diſpatch great Quantities in a little 
ume, to the more than ordinary Benefit of the 
Farmer ; for, let his Wheat, or other Grain, be 

X 2 ever 
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ever ſo good, yet every Huſbandman knows, that 
if any Burrs, Crow-Needles, Cockle, Darnel, ot 
other Trumpery, is mixed with it, it will meet with 
a Price accordingly at Market: However, it is tog 
common a Misfortune, and which a Farmer 1s the 
more liable too, as he generally changes his Servant; 
every Tear; ſo that, if he had a good one this, 
he may have a bad one next, who knows not how 
rightly to uſe a Knee-fan, or Wind-fan, to throw 
Corn, or to ſieve or clean it by the tall, ſtanding, 
ſloping Wire-ſcreen ; or who, through Lazinels, 
will not fan it nor throw it, or ſieve, or ſcreen it 
often enough. All which ill Properties are here a- 
voided ; for this Screen alone, after the Corn has 
paſſed through the Cavin-fieve, and flung out of its 
Chaff, will ſo truly clean it, as to make it fit for 
the niceſt Buyer. In ſhort, here is more Labour ſaved, 
a great deal more done in a Day, with leſs Charge, 
and much cleaner, than Corn is done in the preſent 
common Way. The Reafon of which 1s plainly 
demonſtrated on -Sight of its Working, when the 
Beholder may obſerve the Corn paſſing through the 
ſeveral Turnings and Worm-twinings of this round 
Wire-ſcreen ; in which, if the Seeds of Weeds, and 
light underline Corn, miſs dropping through in one 
Part or Twining, they are forced through the next, 
or ſome other, before they get to the Screen's Enc. 
J have only to add, that this Screen will likewile, 
by its ſeveral violent Turnings and Toſſings of Bar- 
ley, exquiſitely well break off the Ails of this Corn, 
beyond Treading and Thraſhing it, which, accorc- 
ing to the old Faſhion, we are forced to do, beſore 
we can clean it of its Nuſance, This, therefore, 
is to' give Notice, that I will furniſh any Per- 
fon with it, if, by a Letter, Poſt-paid, directed for 
me to be left at Mr. Ofborze's, Bookſeller, in 
Gray's- Iun, they will ſend me Encouragement for 
the tame. 
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A farther Account of Peat-Afhes. To what I have 
before wrote (at Page 68) on Peat-Aſhes, I add, that 
between Hempſtead and Watford in Hertfordſhire, a- 
bout the Year 1738, a low Meadow, that lies con- 
iguous to the River's Side, was broke up, and a 
moſt excellent Peat diſcovered, not inferior (as is 
reported) to that of Newbury in Berkſhire, becauſe 
eight Buſhels of theſe, which are equal to twelve 
common H/incheſter Buſhels, are ſufficient to manure 
one Acre of Corn- ground with; and all that Quan- 
tity coſts but five Shillings and four Pence at eight 
Pence a Buſhel, and it is ſaid to do as much Service 
a5 twenty Buſhels of Soot. A cheap Dreſling indeed, 
thus to. return great Crops, if the Seaſon is kind, 
both of Corn and Graſs, beſides preventing the Da- 
mage of Inſects. But I ſhall ſay no more of it, here, 
by Reaſon I ſhall give a long Detail of its great Vir- 
tues and Benefits to Farmers and Gardeners, in the 
Month of July; where I ſhall inſert the Copy of a 
Letter, written to me by the Proprietor, ſetting 
forth Examples of its tranſcendent Qualities, for now 
the Maſk is taken off it, which for ſome Years paſt 
has kept the Cheapneſs and Value of Peat-aſhes in 
Diſguiſe, for avaricious Ends. 

To deſtroy the Potatoes as a Weed, Though this 
be a moſt uſeful Plant, yet when Wheat, or other 
Corn, ſucceeds a Crop of them, as is often done, the 
will rot the Weed, and damage much Corn, if they 
were not totally deſtroyed before its Sowing, which 
s hard to do; however, what was wanting then, 
may in a great Meaſure be ſupplied now, by the 
Weed-hook, which, if carefully employed, will kill 
them, for, if they are pretty high in their Haulm, they 
will bleed on Cutting, and die. 

Dreſſing Land with old Thatch. This a Farmer 
cd with what came off an old Barn, by ſpreading 
it over a gravelly loamy Field, immediately after 
he had fallowed it in Broad-Lands, where it did a 


great 
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great deal of Good, by keeping in the Spirit of the 
Ground; afterwards he plowed it in on the firſ 
Stirre in Broad-lands again, and fo on till he ſoy. 
ed the ſame Land with Wheat, for, tho? this is 2 
tough Dreſſing at firſt, yet, by the ſhort Nature of 
the Gravel, it will be ſoon reduced into a much ſhor. 
ter Body, and do conſiderable Service to the Wheat. 
Crop, | 

The Scarcity of Proviſion in 1740. The laſt Win. 
ter, 1740, and this Spring, 1741, in Cheſtire, Hay 
was fold for Half- a-Guinca a hundred Weight; and 
as this County has not a great deal of plowed 
Land, Stover was ſo ſcarce, that five or ſix Cons 
have been ſeen to .lie dead in a Farm-yard in a 
Morning. And Wheat, in January, was ſold for 
twelve Shillings a Buſhel, and Barley eight, fo that 
the poor People, in many Places, would diligently 
attend a Neighbour's Brewing for the Grains to eat 
with Salt, which Poverty occaſioned the Death of 
many. So in Wales, and Devonſvire, &c. great 
Numbers of Horſes, Cows, and other Cattle died 
for Want. The fame Reaſon made Horſes ſcll at 
a moſt low Rate in the North, and forced many 
Farmers, that never did before, to cat Barley-Bread, 
to ſell the little Wheat they had, to pay their 
Rent; while ſome others, whoſe Land was of the (tiff 
Sort, and lay ſheltered from the North- Wind, got 
Abundance of Money. Yet Providence was fo good, 
that on the twenty-third of 7h, 1741, Wheat, cf 
the beſt old Sort, was fold in Hemr/tead Market, 
for four Shillings and fix Pence a Buſhel. 

To prepare human Ordure for dreſſing Land. For 
Want of knowing how to manage this hot Dreſſing, 
it has diſcouraged many from uſing it on this AC- 
count; therefore, I ſhall here make known a Gen- 
tleman's Method in the Improvement of it. Think 
it was, in this Month, he had his Houſe-of-Offce 


emptied, and the Soil carried into a Hovel-place, 
10 
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to remain under Cover in a Heap, which as ſoon as 
done, he had it all covered with Mould, where it 
y ſome Time, till the Dung got dry. Then he 
got more Mould, and Chalk, or Lime, and had 
mixed altogether with the Shovel, and let it lie 
ome Time, when he had it turned and mixed again, 
and, by this, he got it into a dry and almoſt pow- 
tered Body, fit to ſow out of a Seed-cot ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he had it ſowed over his Wheat in the 
Month of January, by a Man's Hand, as we do 
Got out of a Szed-cot and it produced wonderful 
Crops. By this Method, the common Objection, 
tht human Ordure, laid on Land, will breed Net- 
tes, is proved fallacious, when it is laid on as it 
ought to be: Indeed, when it is put thick on Land 
25 it comes out of the Sink, and no more done to 
it, I own it is apt to do it: But, when cured after 
this Example, it is one of the beſt of Dreſſings, both 
for Corn, as well as Graſs- ground. But in Caſe 
there is a Neceſſity for uſing this moſt fertile Dreſ- 
| ing on Graſs-land, and the Owner has not Time 
to cure it, it may be done thus: A Farmer, in this 
7 Month, got it out of his Privy-houſe, by firſt mixing 
Straw with it, and then it would admit of ſhovelin 
and loading it into a Cart, which he drew into his 
T Field, and laid it in Heaps; then with Three-tin 
[ 
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Forks he ſpread it about, and let it lie till it was 
thoroughly dried. On chis, - he had a Gate buſhed, 
which he drawed with a Horſe, and it ſo ſcratched 
x about the powdered Dung, as to make it enter into 
tie Roots of the Graſs, which, by the Help of 


r ſereral ſucceeding Showers of Rain, produced a laid 
; Crop in the Summer 1741, And it is this Dung, 
. tat is ſo much eſteemed by Gardeners, that ma- 
- ny of them prefer it to all others, for nouriſhin 

k an Onion-Crop ; and which, they ſay, makes the 
e largeſt Roots of any Dung whatſoever, So, on 


„ ns- ground, it produces the excellent Honey- N 
5 p Suckle 10 
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Suckle Graſs, which it will nouriſh and maintain 
ſeveral Years together, in plentiful Crops, as | 
have experienced. 

A ſecure Way to get a good Crop of Clover. Seed 
About the very Beginning of this Month, ſhut up 
that Clover Field that you have been feeding, 

and deſign for Seed; for, by ſo doing, you may 
have your Clover-ſced earlier than in the common 
Way, which will give you the better Opportunity 
to enjoy a large Seed, and get it in full ripe and 
dry: Whereas, if you ſtay till it is fit to mow for 
Hay, before you ſhut up the Field, the ſeedy Head 
of the Clover is generally ſo late ripe, that the 
Crop is often ſpoiled by Rains, or cannot be got 
dry, for Want of Heat enough in long Days, 
And indeed, this was the chief Reaſon, why ſo lit. 
tle Clover-ſeed could be got ſound in the Year 1749 
for, when the Clover was to be mowed for Seed, a 
wet Seaſon continued ſo long, that moſt of it was 
ſprouted and ſpoiled in the Field; inſomuch that 

ood Clover-ſced has remained dear ever ſince; and 
all, becauſe they muſt needs go on in the old Way 
of mowing their Clover firſt for Hay, before they 
ſhut it up for Seed. I have convinced ſeveral of 
this egregious Error by Word of Mouth, but | 
hope I ſhall many more, by the Help of my pub- 
lic Pen, and, moſt of all, thoſe who are to fave 
their Crop of Clover- ſeed in incloſed Fields; becauſe 
here they have not that Opportunity of getting it 
dry, ſo late in Summer as September, as they have, 
who mow it in open Fields, as moſt do in tle 
Weſt Country, from whence Londen is ſupplied 
with great Quantities of this Seed, which, for 11s 
great Service to the Farmer, is called the Mother 
of Corn; and therefore, without ſowing this bl 
of artificial Graſs-ſeed, there is-no ſuch Thing as 


being a compleat Farmer in the Management __ 
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Of Turneps. -* "ur 
5ncloſed Farm, where its Fields are kept under the 
lough. 
25 Two-wheel MWood- chip Plough. This Plough, 
15 | have not mentioned it before, I have thought 
it neceſſary to do it here, for its great Uſefulneſs in 
ploughing wet or dry Ground in three or four Bout- 
lands 3 which it does the beſt of all others, becauſe 
it has but one Mortiſe in the Share; and therefore 
is called by ſome the Creeper-plough, that does not 
ather up Dirt, and clog behind, like our Two— 
wheel Hertfordſhire Plough 3 but works extreme 
well in all Weathers, when a Plough can be uſed, 
and is allowed to be the beſt for ploughing Land 
in three and four Bouts, which they do about Pin- 
nar, Rickmanſworth, Chaffont, and ſome other few 
Places; for this excellent Plough is not much known 
at preſent, and -therefore not in much Uſe ; but I 
would recommend it, as the beſt of Ploughs for 
this Sort of Work, for, if a Plough may be ſaid 
to be ſerviceable both in Low and High-lands, this 
is that, 
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CHAP, XI, : 
Of Ty rne ps; @ farther Account of them 


IN this Month, ſome of our Farmers ſow Tur— 
+ neps for an early Crop; ſome ſow them to 
draw and ſell ; others, that they may be able to 
fat off ſome of their Sheep betimes, and, by the 
lame, prepare their Ground for Sowing Wheat, 
which, by ſuch early Sowing and Feeding, is often 
made to turn to a very good Account ; but then the 
Management muſt be accordingly. Now, to do 
this effectually, ſuch Ground ought to be in great 
Heart to forward the Turnep-crop with Expedi- 
uon, that ſuch Turneps may be eaten off by Alhal- 

Y lows-tide, 
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lews-tide, or ſooner, and the ſame Ground ſoxed 
with that Golden Grain, Wheat: And, for this 
Purpoſe, it was the uſual Practice of a Farmer 
near Amerſham, to ſow in this Month the Seed g 
the Dutch white flat Turnep, that, in favourable 
Seaſons, would be fit to make Uſe of in Fuly, 4y. 
guſt, or September, The next Sort, he ſowed, wa; 
the Green Round; then the White Round; next 
the Red Round; and, laſt of all, the Tankard, or 
. Sugar-loaf Turnep- ſeed, whoſe Turnep grows with 
great Part of their Roots above-ground ; and there. 
fore, in December, January, February, or Mart, 
the Sheep can eaſily come at them in ſnowy Seaſons, 
In this Month, four Pounds of Turnep-ſeed ſhould 
be ſown on one Acre; becauſe the Fly, being noy 
as buſy as at any Time, and having leſs Food, 
preys more furiouſly, than in the Jatter Seaſon ; for 
at Midſummer we ſow a Pound leſs on that Quan. 
tity of Ground, and afterwards but two. If the 
Ground is hard, give your Harrows the Load of 3 
large Pole; but, if fine, you cannot harrow the 
Seed in with too light a Harrow. A Farmer not 
being able to get Houghers in due Time, he, to 
prevent the Crop Setting, or, what we call, Burz- 
inę, drew his Harrows over them three Times in 2 
Month, with ten Days Intermiſſion between each 
Time, and by this preſerved his Crop in good Or- 
der, till he got Houghers, But this is better done 
by the Sheim, which is a triangular Inſtrument 
with ſeveral fixed iron Feet, or Houghs, in the 
ſame, as I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, Turneps, tho 
ſown thick, never ſet ſooner than three Werks, but, 
afrer that Time, they will hear, and force one 2- 
nother to grow; and then, if they are let alone, wil 
ſet, and have little or no Roots to any Advantage. 
But more of this in next Month; where I ſhall very 
much enlarge on the Propagation of this excel 
Root, by giving the following Account of . _ 
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Of Making and Repairing Roads. 164 
w_—sPloughing for a Crop of Turneps. A ſecond 
Way. A third Way. A fourth Way. Ploughing a 
met Dung Piece of Ground the beſt Way, for a Crop 
of Turneps. Turneps got on a Fallow. An Oat-ſtub- 
ble ploughed for Turneps. A Pea-ſtubble ploughed for 
Curneps. Another Way. To prepare a Bean-ſtubble 
for Turneps. Plowing and Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Vale« 
grounds, Plowing and Sowing Turnep-ſeed in three 
i four Bout-lands, Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills. 
gurt of Turneps, and their proper Soils, Of good and 
had Turnep-ſeed. To prove the Goodneſs of Turnep- 
led, Sowing Turnep-ſeeds. Houghing Turneps. The 
Way of ſaving a Crop of Turnep-ſeed. The Way of 
cleaning Turnep-ſeed, The Benefit of my Receipt for 
keeping off Crows, Rooks, and other Birds, from da- 
maping the Turnep-ſeed Crop. Another Way io ſave 
Crop of Turnep-ſeed, Ploughing up a Pea-ſtubble, 
for Sowing Turneps a third Way. And, in July, 1 
hall preſent the World with an excellent Receipt 
for preventing the Fl9's damaging young ſeedling 
Turneps, by a Powder mixed with the Seed three 
Days before Sowing, for Two-Pence an Acre 
Charge, as it is practiſed by ſome Farmers and Gar- 
deners. And, in another Month, I ſhall-inſert an 
invaluable Receipt to keep off the Slug and Fly 
from Turneps, Cole, Weld, and many other Things; 
and that if it rains a Month together; for it is no 
Powder, and which even the Gardeners about London 
are, at this Time, Strangers to. 
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Of Making and Ripairing Roads, 
T H E preſent Turnpike Improvement of Roads, 
when it is honeſtly managed with good Judg- 


mat; is certainly of prodigious Service to this Na- 
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tion in general, by contracting great Quantities cf 
Heath, Donny, and other common Grounds, into 
a narrow Compaſs ; ſaving Horſe-fleſh, Time, and 
Labour; travelling ſecurely with Wheel-carriages; 
ſtopping ſtray Cattle, and, ſometimes, a High-way 


Collector, with many other Conventencies ; moſt of 


which were enjoyed to great Advantage in the ſeveral 
Vales of England, where before, in ſome Winter. 
ſeaſons, their Roads were formerly ſo bad, as even 
to prevent the Farmer's Carrying his Corn to an 
advantageous Market. 

Firſt Way to mend Roads, All Market-roads are 
to be kept in good Repair; and, to do this in the 
cheapeſt and beſt Manner, there are ſeveral Ways 
practiſed, according as the adjacent Country can 
furniſh proper Materials. About a Mile from me, 
there were two different Roads made good, that, 
before, were in a very bad Condition, as being both 
of a loamy, clayey Nature, and lay almoſt flat; 
which, by ſtanding Waters, and the often Tread 
of Cattle, became deep and miry: Theſe Road 
were undertaken to be repaired in this Month, that 
they might have the greateſt Length of the Summer 
to dry and ſettle them. To this Purpoſe, there 
were ſeveral Teams invited (mine for one) from ad- 
Joining Pariſhes, by Way of Gift; ſome whereot 
came with their pecked ſhared Foot-ploughs, others 
with Wheel-ploughs ; and began, in the Middle cf 


the Road, to plow and ridge up one Thorough, 


or Furrow, as they do the half-acre Vale Ridge- 
lands; and here one Plough came after anotier, 
till the Ground was gathered up ſix or eight Times, 
whereby the higheſt Part was raiſed, at leaſt, two 
Feet above the common Level of the Earth, for 
Waggons and other Carriages to travel dry in the 
wetteſt Times. But, as this had no other Amend- 
ment, than what the Plough gave, it did not laſt a 
great while in a good Condition, 3 

A ſecinia 
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A ſecond Way. , The other Road was made thus : 
The Ground was ploughed in the Manner the laſt 
was, by being gradually gathered, or ridged up, 
but moſt of all in the middle Part of the Road, to 
a little more than the Breadth of a Waggon. On 
this, a Foundation of large Flint-ſtones was ſpread 
all over the ſame, and Chalk over all; by which 
the higheſt Part was raiſed two Feet above the 
common Level of the Ground : And, after ſome 
Rains had fell, the Horſes and Waggons preſſed it 
ſo tight, that 1t became like a Rock, but apt to be 
ſlippery in wet Weather : This was performed at 
the Charge of the Lord of the Mannor, 

A third Way. Where, a Road lies low, has any 
thing of a Fall with it, and a Water out of a Pond 
or River can be commanded to be ran over it; ſuch 
a Road, when got muddy, may be preſently wa ſh- 
ed clean by the Run of ſuch Water; and fo again, 
23 often as it becomes foul, as it is now done in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, where ſuch a low hollow 
Road is Kept with a ſound, hard, clean Bottom, by 
only ſuch timely Waterings, A clear Example of 
this may be ſeen a Mile or two off Darting in Surrey, 
where formerly was one of the worſt Roads in that 
Part of the County, but now one of the beſt ; made 
ſo by the Help of an Engine, placed in a little Houſe 
built on Purpoſe for it, which raiſes Water out of a 
low Ground, and carries it over this Road. 

A fourth Way, is done by ploughing up the 
Ground into a very high Ridge-Jand, and then lay- 
ng on a Covering of Chalk, and on that, a Coat of 
Gravel, which will become one of the beſt Roads, 
provided the Waters do not overflow it too ſoon: 
it they do, it will be poachy a long Time after. 
But, for a bye, narrow, high-ridge Road, I never 
law a better than that gravelly one, ſituated be- 
tween Hendon Church and Edgware in . 
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and runs about three Miles in Length, on the Back 
of the great London Road. 

A fifth Way. In low boggy Grounds, that lie ve. 
ry watery, where they can't be drained off, lay large 
Faggots of Buſh, or Elm, one Layer of them crok 
another, and, if Occaſion be, three, or more Feet 
high ; and then with, or without, ſome Earth over 
all, coverall again with large Stones croſs each other, 
two Feet thick, that have one Side pretty even: 
Then with, or without ſome Gravel over them, a 
good Road may be made, as it is lately done between 
Arlesbury and Winſlow, in Bucks, where their ſloughy 
Roads are now made very pleaſant ones, Small 
Faggots of Buſh, or other Wood, or Broom, or 
Whins, or even Bundles of Bean- ſtraw, are the moſt 
ready Amendment, that can be made Uſe of, with, 
or without, Gravel over them ; but Stones over 
them are beſt, in Caſe of ſuddem Damage, which 
oſten happens in Winter, by the Waſh of Rains 
and the Gulling of Wheels; I ſay, theſe may be 
made very ſerviceable, by laying them croſs a Rut, 
till better Materials can be had; but, if Faggots 
be laid long-ways, they do little Good, In ſhort, 
where a Road lies wide and free of the Drip of 
Trees, it may be kept in good Repair, with Stones, 
Gravel, Chalk, Water. Sc. at a ſmall Charge: 
But where theſe Impediments are, the Owner, it is 
true, enjoys a quicker Growth, than ordinary, of 
his Trees, but, I am ſure, it is almoſt a conſtant 
Damage to High-ways, where they are narrow ; 
therefore it is a Pity there is not a Law to reftran 
their Growth ſo near High-ways. Likewiſe, where 
Hedges are ſuffered to ſtand twelve, fifteen, or twen- 
ty Years, for the Sake of obtaining a great deal ot 
Wood, they do much Damage, not only by bre 
venting the Drying cf a rarrow Road, but alſo by 
annoying Travellers, expoſing them to the Lols 0: 
their Eyes, and cauſing Coaches, Waggons, 75 

Other 
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other loaded Carriages to draw the heavier, Such 
Owners of Hedges ſhould be obliged to trim them 
up, by cutting their Outſides in May, June, or 
July, with that we call in Her!ford/oire a Mawhaut, 
which is a Piece of an old Scythe, fixed in a long 
Handle of Wood, that a Man may reach their 
Tops with, as he ſtands on the Ground. 

To mend bye, narrow Lanes, or ſlotched Gate-wways 
in Vale-grounds. Firſt throw of the looſe Dirt, till 
you come to ſomewhat a harder Bottom; then lay 
Black-thorn Buſhes, as a Foundation, and, on them, 
either Chalk, Hurlucky-ſtones, Sand-ſtones, Flints, 
or Gravel, and it will ſecure it many Years; and 
jt is now the Way, that is made Uſe of, in the hi- 
ther Part of the Vale of Aylesbury. And, for Gate- 
ways, if there is a Ditch on each Side, a hollow 
Tree, or four- ſquare Boards, is proper to be laid 
along under the Buſh and Stones, where an Arch of 
Brick or Stone cannot be afforded, 

Hoe a boggy Piece of Ground was mended, Mr. 
Stoughton ſays, that Sir Chriftopher Wren, being 
the King's Surveyor, found the Way next the Privy- 
Garden, between the two Gates at I/tehall, to be 
extreme bad, and it had baffld his Predeceſſors, by 
Means of being an ill Earth: Upon this, he dug ir 
cown two Feet, and there pitched and rammed it 
well with Stones; upon that he threw what came 
out, and pitched it again ſubſtantially, and it re- 
mains firm to this Day, only muſt be mended 
what the Coaches wear out. The Road out of 
White-chapel was firſt made good by laying Trees 
a-croſs, and then Earth, which, with Ditches made 
on each Side, mended it for the preſent ; and, to 
keep it ſo, they laid a high Row of large Gravel, 
which is forced in, and keeps that Part higheſt 
to throw off the Water; and the Dirt is preſſed 
into the Ditches, which are every Year cleanſed, 
and fo likely to endure for ever, 

HK. 


N AZ ING Cart and Plough-horſes, In this 
Month, our Draught-horſes are generally turn. 
ed out to Graſs, and, in our incloſed Chillurn fields, 
we commonly feed them on Clover, which is reckon. 
ed a foul, rank Graſs, in Compariſon of ſome of the 
beſt natural Sort ; but, as it is of a more warm and 
hearty Nature, it makes the Baſt Jeſs liable to take 
Cold, and do his Work the better: Yet, at fif, 
we are careful in turning out our Horſes, by letting 
it be the Middle of the Day, before they go out of 
the Stable; and then, if the Weather is cold, or 
wettiſh, take them in every Night, till the Seaſon 
becomes more agreeable ; and then, about a Week 
after they have been out, ſome bleed them: Bur, 
for the moſt Part, we daily work our Horſes, under 
the Feed of this Graſs, or Lucern, by taking them 
up every Morning throughout the Summer, and 
give them a Bait of Corn and Chaff for two Hours 
before they are collared 3 and the ſame, after they 
come from Cart, or Plough, which faſtens their 
Aaſhy green Meat, and cauſes it to yield good 
Nouriſhment. In our Chilturn incloſed Fields, we 
fetter or logger every Horſe, if we apprehend they 
will be unruly, and break out; but, where no Dan- 
ger appears, they go looſe and free, After the ſams 
Manner, we turn our Horſes into a Field of green 
Thetches, where they will equally feed and thrive, 
as they do on Clover, or Lucern. 

A ſecond Way, is done by daily mowing, and g1iv- 
ing Clover, Thetches, or Lucern, on Racks ; and, 
though it is not commonly practiſed, yet may « St. 
Toyne be mowed green, and given to Advantage, 


in the ſame Manner. Others fow the three Graſſes 
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of Clover, Raygraſs, and Trefoil, altogether, and 
cut it for Cattle's eating it green in Racks, and the 


; will not only keep Horſes in Health, but fat them, 


or, at leaſt, keep them in Fleſh and in Heart under 
their Work, and, at the ſame Time, produce A- 
bundance of Dung with the Help of Straw. In this 
Management many Farmers are not careful to bleed 
their working Horſes above twice a Year, and that 
is commonly at Chriſtmas and a little after their 
Going into, or being fed with artificial Graſs in 
Racks, becauſe, by their conſtant Working, the 
Groſſneſs of this Feed is prevented breeding Yellows, 
Surfeits, Farcies, Staggers, and other Ails, which 
often happen by too great Plenty of Blood and too 
tle Work. This Method of mowing Clover, or 
Thetches, and eſpecially the latter, may be done in 
Vale-Ridge half-acre Lands, as well as in Chilturn 
ncloſed Fields : And therefore, where convenient 
Ground lies near enough the Stable, that Farmer 
who neglects Sowing Thetches, or Clover, for this 
Purpoſe, in my Opinion, may be juſtly called a bad 

Huſbandman, 8 
A third Way, is done moſtly in the Vale Country, 
where their Land lies chiefly in the common Field. 
There, for Want of Incloſure, they are forced to 
ſake their Horſes with Baſſen Ropes, on their Graſs 
Buulks, which generally lie as Head-lands to their 
plowed Grounds. But this Way has its bad as well 
good Effects; for, by this Confinement, the 
Horſes tread down Stale and Dung on, and ſpoil 
a great deal of Graſs, which they refuſe to eat, till 
they are brought on the ſame a ſecond Time ſome 
Weeks after, that the Waſh of Rains, and the Pu- 
fity of the Air, may ſufficiently ſweeten, and re- 
un another good Bite, By this alſo the Horſe is 
expoled to the Torment of the Bry-Fly, which 
molt vehemently draws Blood, and torments the 
Creature, to che Hindrance of its Thriving 3 and 
xi what 
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what 1s extreme dangerous, a Horſe, in the Night, 
gay break looſe, and do a great deal of Damage 
among common Field Corn. But Neceſſity ha 
no Law: However, there is this Conveniency he. 
longing to it, that, by ſuch Staking, the Horks 
Dung and Stale are employed and treaded in 3; 
Dreſſing for enriching the ſame Ground againſt ano. 
ther Crop; and this Management is not only per. 
formed on Graſs-Baulks, but alſo on Pieces gf 

Thetches, | 
A fourth May is performed by giving the yelloy 
Turnep' in the Manger, or letting them feed on 
them in the Field; but the former Way is moſlly in 
Ufe, as they do in ſeveral Parts of Suffolk and Nir- 
folk, where, if they are fown in well-dreſſed, rich, 
fandy Ground in March or April, may, perhaps, be 
ready to pull the latter End of this Month, or Be. 
ginning of next, and may be continued, by alter. 
nate Sowings of this Seed till Michaelmas following, 
which, in their ſandy Land, becomes a pure, ſweet, 
and very nouriſhing Root, as being ſomewhat <> 
the cannotty Nature, for feeding and keeping the 
Horſe in Fleſh and Heart, inſomuch that they wil 
work very well under this Food, both at Cart and 
Plough, for it will ſupply the Place of both Oats and 
Hay. And it is hkewiſe with this yellow Turnep, 
that they fat great Numbers of Helch and Seatch 
Runts every Year in theſe two Counties, both in 
the Cow-houſe and Field, and which, for its Sweet- 
neſs, is often boiled in the Pot for Family Uſe: 
Therefore, whoever has a Mind to propagate this 
excellent Root, may be furniſhed with its Seed at the 
. Tiree Wheat-Sheaves near Billing ſoate, where ate 
great Variety of moſt Seeds ſold; but I have 2 
great deal more to ſay on this Subject, when I wilt 
of Winter- keeping of Cart and Plough-Horks. 
Grezing Saddle- Horſes, Some are fo curious 1 
the Management of Saddle-Horſes, before they 1 
eurne 
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urned out to Graſs, as to bleed them a Week be- 
tre-hand, and the next Day give them a Drink 
made of Diapenta, as follows : Put two Spoonfuls 
of Diapenta Powder in a Pint of ſweet Wine, or 
Ale, and brew them well together; or now and 
then give the Horſe one Ounce of this Powder a- 
mong ſome Manger-meat. It takes away all in- 
:tious Sickneſs, and creates an Appetite, At the 
Apothecaries, they fell it for two Pence an Ounce, 
A Day or two following, begin to leſſen his Cloaths 
by Degrees before you turn him out to Graſs, 
which ſhould not be till the fifteenth Day, for by ſo 
doing, and not currying him, the Duſt will fill the 
Pores of the Skin, and prevent his catching Cold. 
Let it be in the Middle of the Day when you turn 
him into the Field. And about the twentieth of 
Auguſt take the Horſe up, for then the Graſs be- 
gins to be raw and phlegmatic. Then, two or three 
Days after, bleed and drench him, to prevent Diſ- 
tempers which may ariſe from the Gall, Spleen, and 
Rankneſs of Blood ; but others fay, Neyer purge 
2 Horſe juſt taken from Graſs, for that it diſ- 
ſolves and looſens ſome tender Fat or Humours 
which will fall into the Legs or Heels, ſo that the 
Horſe rarely ſtands dry in the Winter after; but, 
after ſix Days, you may bleed him under a Quart, 
and at Night give him the following Anniſced 
Cordial, which is a gentle Opener: — Boil half a 
Pound of Anniſeeds, in a Quart or two of Ale; 
pour 1t upon half a Pound of Honey into a Bowl, 
brew it till Blood-warm, and give it in a Horn, 
Steds and all; then feed as uſual ; give warm 
Water that Night, and next Morning cloath him : 
A Maſh will do well the ſame Night. But thick - 
ſkinned Horſes may be kept out all the Year, if they 
ae allowed an open ſheltered Place to feed on Hay 
between Whiles, and ſometimes on Corn, that they 
may go out and in at Pleaſure. An Example of 
dus may be ſeen in Great Gaddeſden Maſh, where 

2 2 a con- 
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a conſiderable Number of fine bred Horſes are con: 
ſtantly kept; and thus the Saddle-breed may be 
kept to hunt and labour, much better than in x 
confined Place; for, indeed, a Stable is but a Sort 
of Prifon to this uſeful Animal, whoſe flaſhy Graſs. 
dict is, by this Means, bound in, and made to pro- 


| duce good Nouriſhment, his Limbs kept limber, 


his Hooves cool and moiſt, his Wind ſound, and the 
whole Horſe preſerved to a great Age. A certain 
Gentleman, that lives about four Miles from me, 
had a S1ddle-Horſe with ſuch greaſy Heels, that 
he was declared incurable, which obliged him 9 
keep the Beaſt all the Year out at Graſs in the o- 
pen Air, only, in ſnowy Seaſons, he would give 
him ſome Hay, and now and then ſome Corn, 
which, with what Graſs he could get, enabled him 
to carry his Maſter whenever he wanted him, and, 
this for many Years, till at laſt the Horſe got intire- 
ly cured, Some, again, make jt a ſtanding Rule 
to bleed a Horſe after he has been a Week at Graf, 
by taking him into the Stable in the Morning, and, 
after the Vein is pinned up, to let him ſtand till the 
Cool of the Evening, before he is turned out, in 
order to prevent the Staggers, or other Diſtempers, 
which might otherwiſe breed from a rank Blood, 
and holding his Head downwards. | 

The Shapes and Marks of a good Cart. Horſe. He 
ſhould have a thick Shoulder, and a broad Chet, 
overladen with Fleſh, hanging forward, and hea- 
vily projecting over his Knees and Feet, a ſhort 
Back, ſhort Joints, flat-legged, full-eyed, and wide 
Noſtrils, with a wide Mouth, and round Buttocks, 
Of ſuch, a Team ſhould be compoled of one 
Height. | 

The Shapes and Marks of a good Saddle-Horſe 
He ſhould have the Eyes and Joints of an Ox, the 
Strength and Foot of a Mule, the Hooves and 
Thighs of an Aſs, the Throat and Neck of a Wol, 
the Ear and Tail of a Fox, the Boldneſs of a ”_ 
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the Quick · ſightedneſs of a Serpent, and the Light- 
refs and Nimbleneſs of a Hare: A high Pace, a 
deliberate Trot, a pleaſant Gallop, a ſwift running 
or rebounding Leap, and quick in Hand. Or take 
t thus : The Hoof ſhould be narrow and black, 
lis Paſterns ſtraight and upright, Fetlock ſhort, 
Legs ſtraight and flat, Knees long, lean, and round, 
Ears long and ſharp, Sides and Ribs bearing out, 
ind cloſe ſhut at the Huckle-bone, Neck long and 
reared, wide-Jawed, Breaſt large and round, Fore- 
head lean and large, Withers ſharp and pointed, 
Back ſhort, Rump round, plain, and broad, a large 
Space between his Buttocks, or what is called wide- 
raſcoigned, and his Yard and Stones ſmall. In ſhort, 
tat Saddle-Horſe, which has thin Shoulders and a 
fat Cheſt, with his Fore-feet ſtanding boldly for- 
wards and even, his Neck riſing ſemicircular from 
the Point of thoſe thin Shoulders to his Head, 
je vith the before-mentioned Marks, may be juſtly 
„ did to have a light Fore-hand, and is a right uſe- 
„ WF fil Horſe for a Saddle. To which I add, that a 
de crooked or low-backed Horſe, with thin Gaſcoigns, 
in WF is, commonly, not only weak, but too often proves 
„ WH unhealthful either for Cart or Saddle. 

d, The Deſcription of a good Stallion. Their Improve- 
ment, of late Years, has been ſo much endeavour- 
Te ed by the Breed of the Turkiſh, Spaniſh, Barbary, 
it, Cernan, Hungarian, Neapolitan, Sardinian, Daniſb, 
ede, and Flanders Sort, that a true Engliſh 
rt Horſe is hard to be found. For it is certain, that 
de de Engliſh Mare's, Food and Climate gives a 
cs, Wi conſiderable Advantage to the foreign Blood, as 
ne vell as that to her; ſo that in Nortbampton, Leiceſ- 
tr, Yorkſhire, and other Northern Counties, the beſt 
Saddle and Cart-Horſes are now bred, as being 
the Countries which abound in vaſt Tracts. of cheap 
nd Und, and where they are moſt careful in their 
it, Wi freed. The Daniſh and large Flanders Horſes 
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roduce a valuable Draught Sort, and particularly 
the former, who is a hardy, handſome, ſhort-jointed 
and very ſtrong Horſe, excelling for the Collar and 
Harneſs, as much as the Turkiſh, Spaniſh, and Bar. 
bary do for the Saddle. On the Choice of 2 
Stallion, depends a good Iſſue; of this take Care, 
for the Parents Diſtempers are generally hereditary, 
I have heard of ſome Owners ſo knaviſh, as to uk 
a blind Stallion to increaſe Cuſtom ; or becauſe the 
Horſe is a fine bred one. A Horſe is fit to cover 
Mares at four Years old, and will hold till he is ten, 
twenty, or longer, as he is in Goodneſs, and the 
Owner 1s prudent in the Management of him, A 
Stallion, that was allowed to cover ſix or eight Mare 
in a Year, has been found heartier at thirty, than 
another at twenty Years old, who received all the 
Mares that came. For it is by the Means of an 
old, weak Stallion, that ſo many Horſes loſe theit 
Eyes, the common Allowance being but ſixteen 
Mares in a Seaſon. Their blind Colours are we- 
puted to be a very dark Grey, the Flea-bitten, 
White-ſpotted, Peach - bloſſom, and Roan ; Black 
the ſtrongeſt, and White the weakeſt Colours. A 
Horſe is at his full Growth at ſeven, and a Mare 
five Years old. A Graſs- feed is beſt for a Stal- 
lion, becauſe he will be in lefs Danger of breaking 
his Wind on that, than on dry Meat. Some are 
of Opinion, that a Stallion ſhould never be under 
five, nor above fourteen Years of Age. If he ſerves 
only ſeven or eight Mares in a Seaſon, he will work 
the reſt of the Year after, and laſt ſix or ſeven Years; 
but, if kept conſtantly Abroad with them, he will 
Jaſt but three well, To this I ſhall only add, what 
a chief Groom told me, whoſe Maſter keeps the 
Daniſh Breed for his Coach and Cart: The Dari 
Horſe, he ſays, is a black, beautiful, middle-lized, 
nimble Horſe, for the Coach; requires to have 


a great deal of Fleſh on his Back, or elſe he will not 
work 
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ock to the Purpoſe; nor will he, at any Time, 
!, bear a Whip, for, if it is much uſed on him, he 
din refuſe Drawing, and, at beſt, will not ſtand to 
-s Collar in Caſe of Ncceſſity, like a true bred 
a Toeliſʒ Horſe. | 

e, To make a barren Mare take Horſe, Stamp a good 
J. Handful of Leeks, with ſix Spoonfuls of Wine, 
k and a little Powder of Cantharides, which ſtrain 
e through a Cloth with Water, enough to ſerve her 
i Wl twice, to be put into her Nature by a Clyſter-pipe 
n, made for that Purpoſe ; then, at three Days End, 
de offer her the Horſe, and, if he covers her, waſh her 
A Mature with cold Water twice together. 

65 A ſecond Way. Take a little Quantity of Nitrum, 
in dparrows- dung, and Turpentine wrought together, 
e and make like a Suppoſitory, which put into Na- 
in ture, and it will do. 

ir A third, Give two Quarts of Hempſeed with 
1 Oats, Night and Morning, for eight Days before. 

Ge A fourth. Boil good Store of the Herb Agnus in 
0, her Water. 

A fifth. In caſe you have any particular Oppor- 
tunity of a fine Stallion, and your Mare is not na- 
turally diſpoſed to receive him, or will not ſtand 
to be covered, then give her a Drink of clarified 
Honey and new Milk, mixed together, which as 
ſoon as done, pat her Hind-part with a Bunch of 
Nettles, and immediately after offer her the Horſe, 
. whom ſhe will readily receive. 5 
; The Management of a breeding Mare, and her Foal, 
1 A Mare ſhould be three Years old before ſhe takes 
Horſe, and then ſhe will hold it to ten well, or 
" worſe till twenty. Some will breed every Year ; 

lome again every ſecond ; others will let two Years 
0 pals between. The Time of taking Horſe, that 
1 the Mare may foal at Graſs, is from the latter End 
WW © oy, to the End of Fuly, for ſhe goes eleven 
1 MWonchs and nine Days, and ſo many more as ſhe 
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is Years old above eleven Months. It is a com- 
mon Maxim, that a Mare ſhould never take Horf., 
while ſhe ſuckles her Foal. Some bring an ordi. 
hary Stone-Horſe firſt to one Side of the Pails, 
Rails, or other ſuch Place abroad, to woo and tr 

the Mare, and, when ſhe 1s perceived to ſtand the 
Horſe, the true Stallion is brought out, and covers 
her twice or thrice, for which Purpoſe the Horſe 
ſhould riot drink his Fill over Night, leſt he break 
his Wind; others will let her take the ſame Horſe 
the next Morning, and ſome the Morning falloy- 
ing that. After Covering, lead the Mare into a 
Pond up to her Middle, and let her drink but lit- 
tle; from thence have her into the Stable, and 
keep her out of Hearing of the Horſe. Others, 
more curious, will make a Place in the Stable for 
the Stallion to put his Head through, and, when 
they bring the Mare to him, they can know if 
ſhe is promp. They alſo obſerve to throw a Pail 
of Water on her Hind-part, as ſoon as the Cover- 
Ing is over, to reſtringe her Parts, as we do to our 
Hogs and Cows, Others will directly ride her 
down Hill, or on plain Ground, for Half an Hour. 
But theſe are not quite ſo right, as thoſe who bleed 
her juſt before ſhe is horſed (as I ſhall by and by 
further obſerve) and ride her as ſoon as ſhe is pin- 
ned up. As to our Cart-breed, when they think the 
Mare will abide the Horſe without Kicking him, 
they bring the Stallion and Cover in Hand, and in a 
Month's Time it may be known whether ſhe ſtands 
her Horſing; if not, have her to Horſe again. 
The moſt dangerous Time for the Cart-ſort 1s, 
when the Mare is quick about Michaelmas, for then 
a ſmall Strain makes her caſt her Colt; but after- 
wards, with Care, there is no great Danger, which 
makes them work a Mare ſometimes till ſhe foals 
in her Harneſs ; but this is carrying the Matter too 


far; however, they may gueſs within three or 1 
4 ay 


Days of her Foaling, by the Wax at the End of 
her Teats; and, that ſhe may have Milk enough, 
ſome put her to Graſs, a Fortnight, or more, be- 
fore ſhe foals, Weaning Colts are ordered vari- 
ouſly ; ſome Farmers wean at Michaelmas for their 
own Uſe, ſaying, Longer makes the Mare faint, 
and the Colt little the better; beſides which, it en- 
ables the Mare to take Horſe the ſooner next Year, 
ind prevents her caſting her Foal: Bur, if the Colt 
s for Sale, in ſome Parts, they let them ſuck till 
Martinmas, which is the eleventh of November, as 
they do in Warwickſhire, for ſelling their Colts at 
Rugby-Fair, where many are ſold on this Day, 
though it is poſſible to wean a Colt at a Month old; 
but then it muſt have Milk twice a Day given it in 
2 Bowl with ſoaked Oats beſides, till ten Weeks old, 
and then they commonly give it Whey twice a Day, 
or oftener, at Graſs. The firſt Winter they muſt be 
maintained with Hay and Oats twice a Day. The 
next. Winter they will live on Straw, like a Horſe ; 
but they ſhould never be backed till three Years 
old, nor drawn till two; though a Colt is more 


Grinders. Others won't wean a Colt till February 
following, and then take them out of Hearing of 
ther Dams, Colts are not cut till about a Year old, 
but ſome let them alone till two, three, four, or 
bye. In the North, they ſometimes ſpay a Mare 
ata Month old, and then they become larger and 
tougher than a Gelding ; but their ſpeedy Growth 
8 apt to make them over-run in the Joints, and be 
maker in them Parts, than if they were never ſpay- 
ed, Some are ſo curious in the Management of 
their Colts, that they always give them two Purges, 
and a Cordial-drink, upon their taking them into 
the Stable for good, to kill Worms, and prepare 
their Bodies the better for Houſe-feeding. The 
birt Foals are commonly ſmall and puny. A full 
iged Mare breeds the ſtrongeſt Colts; and an old 
44 Stallion 
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tender at three than two, becauſe it then ſheds its 
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Stallion may get as ſtout Colts, as a younger Horſe, 
In this Month, get your Cart-mares leaped, 
A further Account of the breeding Mare. The 
Engliſh Mare is allowed the beſt of any to breed by, 
and, by ſome, thought fitter at four, than three 
Years old; for that, after ten, ſhe declines. Before 
Covering, let her be well fed in the Stable for fix 
Weeks, and, if you would have her take ſure, bleed 
her five Days before ſhe takes Horſe ; then tie her 
to a Poſt Abroad, and bring her out a Jade Stone- 
horſe to dally and provoke her; after which, in a 
Morning faſting, let the true Stallion cover her: 
Then throw a Pail of Water on her Hind-part, and 
take her out of Hearing of the Horſe, but not to 
eat nor drink for five Hours after; then give her a 
Maſh, and, after that, Water with Bran in it; for, 
in this Caſe, it is neceſſary to feed her as ſparing]y, 
after ſhe has taken Horſe, as you did plentifully be. 
fore, Her Signs of Standing are, a good Stomach, 
not Neighing after a Horſe, piſſes not often, o- 
pens and ſhuts not her Shape frequently, nor her 
Shape grow gaunt after it, nor her Hair ſleek, Others 
will put a Mare and a Horſe together three or four 
Nights, and take him away every Morning to feed 
him well all Day, but the Mare ſparingly. Then 
keep the Mare in the Houſe a Month, before ſhe is 
turned out to Graſs, and taken up at Michaelmas. 
If ſhe cannot foal, give her the Quantity of a Wal- 
nut of Madder-root Powder, diſſolved in a Pint of 
warm Ale; it is ground, and fold by the Drug- 
giſt; and, if ſhedoes not void her Secundine, put a 
Handful of Fennel-ſeeds into a Pint of Strong Beer, 
and boil them with a fourth Part of Sweet - oil; pour 
this into her Noſtrils lukewarm, and ſtop them for 
ſome Time. When ſhe has foaled, milk her before 
the Colt ſucks; and, if her Bag is hard, boil ſome 
Lavender and Spike- lea ves in her Milk, and with it 


chafe the Part warm. Hot Water muſt be mixed = 
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a little Bran, and Maſhes given her. At a Month's 
End give her a Maſh with Flour of Brimſtone and 
Gyin in it; it will do the Colt Good; then work 
her, but do not let the Colt ſuck when ſhe is hot. 
Some ſay, Winter Foaling is bad, becauſe there is 
no Graſs: Others, that it is beſt; becauſe, if the 
Mare is kept in a warm Stable, and well, the Milk 
is better, and will make a larger and tamer Colt. 
To prove if a Mare is with Foal, pour a Spoonful of 
cold Water, or Vinegar, inte her Ear, and, if ſhe 
only ſhakes her Head, it is a Sign ſhe is with Foal; 
but, if ſhe ſhakes Body and all, it is a Sign ſhe is 
not, If ſhe is ſubject to loſe the Foal, give her a 
Maſh of Malt now and then; if ſhe has loſt it, 
boil Mugwort in a Quart of Brine, and give the 
Liquor. Always ſet down the Day of Horſing, 
that you may the better watch her Foaling, and be 
the readier to aſſiſt with Medicine and Hand, if 
Occaſion require. Then, to make her foal, give her 
ſame Polypody in a Pint of warm Ale. When foal- 
ed, give her a Maſh, three Days together, of three 
Pints of Meal in warm Water, into which put a 
Handful of Salt; and then, if the Weather is ſea- 
ſonable, ſhe and her Colt may go to Graſs. Some, 
ndiſcreetly, work a Mare in a Week's Time after 
Foaling; but, if you will have the Mare and Colt 
improve, let it be a Month firſt. After the Colt 
has ſucked a whole Winter, its Mouth will grow 
hard; then put it into a Stable, without Tying, 
well littered, and fed with Oats, Bran, and good 
Hay; but harder Meat than this it ſhould not eat, 
eſt it ſtrain its Eye-ſtrings, and blind it. This 
Way of Weaning makes ſtronger Horſes by far, 
than thoſe weaned at Graſs. A Horſe is not fit for 
much Fatigue, till after he has cut his Tuſhes, I 
ſhal] conclude this Article with the following Hints : 
That, whereas it is too common a Fault, with the 
Engliſh, to break their Colts too young, before their 
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Joints and Sine ws are well knit, their Hooves tough, 
their Eye - ſight good, and their Chine full ſtrong, 
which often is the Occaſion of Blindneſs ; brittſe- 
hooved, weak-backed, fhackle-hammed, full of 
Windgalls and Splints; and thus a Horſe becomes 
old and ſtiff at ten Years of Age. On the contrary, 
if he is broke late, at three or four Years old, he 
will laſt a good Horſe till Twenty-five, This is a 
Misfortune, they ſay, is generally ſeen in the Spani/ 
Breed, whoſe Country, being open, obliges them to 
take up their Horſes too young; which, with us, 
may be prevented by our incloſed Grounds, and, by 
a right Management, have the beſt of Horſes, that 
none breed, but ourſclves ; becauſe, in other Climates, 
they degenerate, and which will always occaſion a 
good Market for ours, in foreign Parts. 
The particular Managemeut of a certain Gentleman 
in the Breed of Race-horſes. This Gentleman keeps 
a conſiderable Number of the Race-breed, and en- 
deavours, all he can, to make his Mares bring the 
right Sort; and, to cauſe them to ſtand to their 
Horſing, he always bleeds, and throws Water on 
the Mare, as ſoon as horſed : But, when his Groom 
has the ſole Management of the Affair, he ſtrikes 
the Mare firſt with his Flegme without a Cord, and 
lets her be directly horſed ; then he cords, till ſhe 
has bled enough ; for, if he ſtruck her after Horl- 
ing, it might fright her, and ſpoil the Intention, as 
it happened to the ſame Gentleman in another Way; 
and that was, when he had ſeveral Mares horſed 
in one Day, he put all of them together in ore 
cloſe warm Stable, which prevented moſt of their 
Standing to their Horſing ;. for here they dallied 
and provoked one another, almoſt as if a Stallion 
had been among them. But, ſince that, he has 
learned better, and puts each Mare in a Stable by 
herſelf till the Evening, and then turns them out in 
different Fields; which cools her Body, and _ 
| then 
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chem quiet; which is better than Turning her out 
in the Day-time, for then ſhe might ſee, and be 
more liable to hear others. It was this ſame Gen- 
tleman, that had got a Receipt to make a Drink, 
that would cauſe a Mare to take Horſe, and, by 
other Directions, to ſtand to it: But, after ſeveral 
Trials, it was proved not to anſwer, and then it 
was laid aſide, Now, in order to have ſtronger 
Colts, than his Neighbours, he lets ſome of his 
Mares be horſed in December, January, February, 
or March, that, by ſuch forward Horſing, the Colts 
may be the better enabled to run a Match with Colts 
of the ſame Number of Years; by which there may 


a a conſiderable Advantage accrue to the Owner: 


For, although the Years of their Age may be 
reckoned alike, yet there may be half a Year's Dif- 
ference by the forward Horſing ; beſides which, as 
ſuch forward Colts are kept in the Stable, on Milk 
produced from Hay, Corn, and Maſhes, ſuch Ma- 
nagement muſt ſtill add to the Strength of the Beaſt, 
by the more nouriſhing Nature of ſuch Milk, than 
that produced by Graſs. 

Jo preſerve Colts, when the Mare dies in Foaling. 
This often happens, and then, without good Ma- 
nagement, the Colt dies alſo; therefore one, over 
nice, uſed to prepare Cows Milk, ſugaring it, and 
heating it over the Fire ; but this did not anſwer, 
till the following Method was made Uſe of, viz. 
By milking a Cow into a Bowl, and then putting a 
Finger immediately into the Colt's Mouth, and 
forcing its Chops into the Milk, it would ſuck it; 
and go on, till it would drink the Milk of itſelf, and 
be nouriſhed wholly by it, till it would eat Hay 
and Corn, It is ſaid, the Arabs generally let their 
Fleet-bred Colts ſuck Camels, becauſe theſe Crea- 
tures, being of a greater Bulk than Mares, give the 
greater Quantity of Milk, which, in Courſe, brings 

on 
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on a ſpeedier and ſtronger Growth ; for, whether 

Camels, or Mare's Milk, it is all one to the Colt. 
The Cauſe of Blindneſs in Horſes. There are ſeve. 
ral Incidents, that may occaſion this Misfortune : 
Firſt, hereditary, by Means of a blind Sire. Se- 
condly, by the Stallion*s Leaping too many Mares 
in one Day; for it is ſuch an one, that not only gets 
weak-eyed Colts, that ſoon become blind, but alfo 
unhealthy Jades. In Shropſhire, one Stallion leaped 
fourteen Mares in one Day, as I was credibly in- 
formed by a Nobleman's Pad-groom, and only the 
laſt proved with Foal. One of this Sort fell to my 
Share at Dunſtable-Fair, in 1739, where I bought, 
I thought, a very promiſing Mare three Years old, 
and had a good Account of the Sire and Dam, ſhe 
came of; for ſhe was bred but at a Village near 
Leighton-Buzzard, and had the Marks of a good 
Creature, But I was deceived; for her Eyes began 
to fail at four, and ſhe proved not only a Jade in 
the Collar, but a moſt ſtubborn, unlucky Bitch be- 
ſides. If the Boy ſtruck her at Plough, fhe would 
anſwer it every Time, and give a vehement Strike 
out, inſomuch that T was forced to have Trace- 
ropes made on Purpoſe to hook to the Collar, that 
the Boy need not go near her Hind- legs; and, in 
the Team, if ſhe was much whipped, ſhe would fit 
on her Arſe, and defy any ſuch Remedy. In ſhort, 
after Keeping her about a Year, I Juckily gota 
Swap at the ſame Fair; and thus as ſhe came, ſhe 
went : However, I afterwards told the Buyer of her 
Kicking, to which he lightly anſwered, He muſt 
take the more Care of her. Thirdly, By feeding 
indiſcreetly Colts too ſoon with hard Corn. Fourth- 
ly, By working them too ſoon and too hard ; which 
is a Fault, we Farmers are too commonly guilty of; 
for to work Colts at two Years old, againſt aged 
ſtanch Horſes, is certainly the Cauſe that many fall 
blind, and become weak-backed andſhackle-hammed. 
Fifihiy, 
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Fiftbly, By a Horſe's holding down his Head for a 
conſiderable Time together, which ſometimes brings 
z creamy Humour into one, or both Eyes. I had 
z Horſe, that always ſuffered at Graſs this Way, 
till he loſt one Eye intirely. Sixthly, By frequent 
and violent Purgings, that not only endanger his 
Eyes, but his Life too. Seventhly, By taking a 
Horſe off a plentiful Living to Scarcity, and then it 
xs, that his Eyes fink. . So a Horſe, when he is hard 
rid on poor Feed, is apt to ſuffer by the Conſumpti- 
on of his Eyes, for Want of a due Nouriſhment 
from his Blood. 

Warranting a Horſe. By Cuſtom, a Jockey is to 
warrant a Horſe, when ſold, againſt Glanders, or 
other Unſoundneſs, hot or cold ; but not againſt 
thoſe Infirmities that may be ſeen: In which Caſe, 
the Buyer 1s to re-deliver the Horſe in nine Days 
Time, and have his Money again, or elſe the Law 
will oblige him to it, as was, by a particular Caſe, 
a few Years ago, proved at Hertford Aſſizes; where 
the Buyer recovered his principal Money, with Da- 


mage and Coſts, for the Sale of a foundered Gelding, 
warranted ſound. 
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CHAP, IV. 
Of Trees and Inſectss. 


'F O improve the Cherry-tree, If, in the laſt 
Month, you have not drawn the Point of the 
Knife down the outward Rind of ſtandard Cherry- 
trees, neglect it no longer, than the very Beginning 
of this z and then it muſt be done as ſhallow as pol- 
ible, that only the very outward Bark may receive 
the Cut, leſt, otherwiſe, the Sap and Gum be diſ- 
charged by the Slit in too free a Manner; for, if 
iis Operation is not done, this Hoop-bark will 8 

tainly 
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tainly impede the Growth of the Tree's Bulk. Myr. 
Laurence ſays, that, by this very Means, a Cherry. 
tree will grow bigger in one Year, than, if neglect. 
ed, in fifteen: I have Hundreds of young Trees, 
that I, every Year, cut tht Bark off, 

Several Remedies for the Blights of Trees. Now 
look to your Standard Fruit-trees, this being com- 
monly the moſt dangerous Time for the firſt Breed 
of Inſects on them, who do a great deal of Mil. 
chief, eſpecially in dry Seaſons ; for, when this hap- 
pens, as it did in the Year 1736, a great deal of 
Fruit is generally deſtroyed. * In this Caſe, there- 
fore, uſe theſe Remedies : Burn Horſe-litter; or 
other Straw, under your Trees ; or elſe, with a 
Dutch Squirt, throw a good Quantity of Water on 
them; or carry up ſome Pails of Water, and throw 
over their Tops, and it will ſecure your delicate May 
Duke Cherries in particular; which as they ſeldom 
grow on a very large Tree, it 1s the eaſier done, 
All this I have known to ſucceed to Admiration; 
for, about the latter End of this Month, an Inſect 
ſeldom, or never, miſſes attacking our green Cherries 
with ſo much Diligence and Fury, as to ſpoil great 
Numbers of them, by eating into their very Stone; 
and, becauſe of this hollow Operation, we call them 
Ladlemen, or the Green Fly, or Bug. The latter 
End of this Month, there were alſo, in this dry Sea- 
ſon, vaſt Swarms of exceeding ſmall Inſects, thought 
to be brought over by Eaſterly Winds, that ſettled 
on our Apple and Pear-trees, and there made their 
Cobweb-Neſts. The Butter-flies alſo laid their 
Eggs, and bred Caterpillars, that over-ran many 
Trees, efpecially thoſe that ſtood in low Grounds, 
out of the Power of Winds, and eat up both Fruit and 
Leaves. So likewiſe did theſe Devourers ſeize on 
the Beech-trees, where they ſtood ſo thick, as to 
hinder the Benefit of Winds, and thereby became 


ſo plenty, and ſpinned ſo many Cobwebs, as * 
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t diſagreeable to walk near ſuch Trees. If your 
Trees grow in Hedges, and you cannot well burn 
your Straw under them, lay ſuch Rubbiſh-ſtraw at 
a proper Diſtance from the ſame, and ſer it on Fire, 
when a ſtrong Wind blows ; for, by this, the Smoke 
will be carried among the Caterpillars, or other 
Inſects, and kill them. | | 
Cleaning Trees. Now make Uſe of the Knife and 
Hair-cloth; the firſt, when the Body and Arms of 
your Standard Fruit. trees are wet, ſhould be ſcraped 
with the Back of a Knife, to rub off the Moſs, and 
dilate the Bark, for the more free Admiſſion of the 
nitrous Air and Rains into the ſame. The ſecond 
will anſwer the like Purpoſe, and both will add a 
new Fertility to the whole Tree, and, conſequently, 
be a Means of increaſing its Fruit. 3 
The Breed and Miſchief of the Slug, or naked Snail, 
This Inſet, as far as I can underſtand, has eſcaped 
the Notice of all Authors; and therefore I ſhall, 
| here, be the more particular in my Accounc of it. 
| There are two Sorts of Slugs, or rather two Co- 
| ours of them (occaſioned, perhaps, by their Youth 
and Age) for they both agree in Bigneſs, Shape, 
and in their Miſchief for about nine Months in the 
| Year 3 are white and black, an Inch or more long, 
but have no Shell, The Slug is bred, both in Field 
and Garden, by ſmall Eggs, that they commonly 
lay in Auguſt in the Ground; and here, in man 
Places, they lie undiſturbed till Candlemas, when they 
crawl out of their Neſts, and begin to feed on the 
ſprouting Vegetables till November, if October is a 
mild Month, Some think the old ones die every 
Yearz others, more probably, that they wrap 
tnemſelves up in dead Leaves, Graſs, or other Stuff, 
lor their Preſervation in cold Seaſons : Yet, when 
Winters have been attended with long and violent 
Froits, as that was in 1739, it kills moſt of theſe 
lnſects, as, Tam ſure that did; for we have had none 
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to ſignify in the two following Summers. In ſome 
wet, hot Summers, they do a Power of Miſchief 
My Neighbour fowed Peaſe in February in the Field, 
and, by the firſt of April, they were eaten up. In 
April, 1738, the Slugs were fo thick among the ran. 
dom- ſowed Peaſo, that Pottles of theſe Inſects might 
be gathered in a little Field. The firſt green ſweer 

out of ſome Peaſe were eaten, before they could 
be well ſeen; when this happens the Crop is ſpoiled, 
Or, if they let it alone till the Stalks get up, and 
eat them down afterwards, it is of bad Conſequence; 
becauſe if the Pea happens to make a ſecond Shoot, 
as ſometimes 1t does, and grow the thicker for it; 
yet then there is commonly a great deal of Stray, 
and but little Corn, by Reaſon of their late Kerning, 
In September, they will lie and eat Holes in the Tur- 
neps, and get, two or three together, into a Hole, 
A Neighbour of mine gave one Plowing to a 
Wheat-ſtubble, and harrowed in Rape and Turnep- 
feed together, for the Sheep to feed on their Leaves; 
but the Slug preſently eat up all, while they were 
in their two ſeedling Leaves. They will feed on 
young Carrots and Turneps to that Degree, that 
many thoufand Acres of the latter have been 
deſtroyed in one Year, and that after the Land has 
been ſowed two or three Times in one Summer. It 
is theſe Inſects, that help to bring on the Rot in 
Sheep, by their ſlimy, watery Bodies, which the 
Sheep take up in their Feeding on Commons, and 
elſewhere, In ſhort, the Slug not only hurts young 
Carrots, Peaſe, Turneps, Clover, Rape, Flax, &c. 
while they are in their ſweet ſecond Leaf, but con- 
tinue their Miſchicf to the Pea in particular, fo long, 
that it is Holy Thurſday, very often, before the Far- 
mer can tell how it will be with them. They will 
eat Thetches, or Tares, ragged, but not fo eaſily 
kill them, as the Pea, The Bean they never hurt, 


becauſe it is tough and bitteriſh, It is in warm 
ſhowery 
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ſhowery Weather, that they do the moſt Damage; 
for in a dry Time they difappear, and, by thar, the 
Plough, and the Harrows, many of them are killed. 
I the Day, they lie in little Holes under a young 
Turnep, which ferve as Paſſages to their Cells 
and, in the Night, Thief- like, they do their Miſchief. 
if the Summer is for the moſt Part dry, they do but 
little Harm till September. This Inſect is likewiſe 
the Peſt of the Garden, as well as the Field, where 
he devours young Cabbage - plants, Kidney-beans, 
and many other culinary Vegetables, to the almoſt 
Ruin of the laborious Gardener, who knows no bet- 
ter Way to deſtroy them than with his Fingers, or 
Keiſſars, whereby he loſes a great deal of Time and 
Pains, Therefore I ſhall, in one of my Monthly 
Books, diſcover a noble Ingredient, that, as I have 
hinted before, will infallibly prevent the Slug's doing 
any Miſchief to Vegetables, it is ſowed upon, and 
that in the wetteſt Weather; for it is no Powder, 
but will dreſs the Land at the ſame Time: So that 
neither the Gardener, nor Farmer, need fear loſing 
their Crops of Turneps, Cabbages, or any other, by 
the Slug, as heretofore. 

The Nature and Miſchief of the Hy. As the Slug 
does his Miſchief in the Night, this Ravager does his 
in the Day, and fo furiouſly attacks young Turneps 
in their ſweet ſeedling Leaves, that, in ſome Years, it 
ia Rarity to ſee an Acre of well planted Turneps. 
In April, they have been ſeen to fly in Swarms, juſt 
adove-ground, a. little before a Shower of Rain, 
ſkipping and flying from one Turnep to another, 
ll they deſtroy a whole Field in a ſhort Time. 
Its black Body is a ſmall Matter bigger than a 
large Flea, and, at Night, lies on the Ground, under 
a Turnep-leaf, This Inſect, with the Slug and Ca- 
terpillar, are all concerned in the Ruin of the 
Turnep ; but the Fly is reckoned by far the archeſt 
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Enemy, becauſe, in almoſt all Weathers in the Sum- 
mer-· time, he commits his Rapine, by gnawing the 
young Furnep, while it is in its ſecond, luſcious, 
tender Leaf; for, when it has made 1ts third, he 
then often refuſes it, as being too tough and bitter, 
It is theſe Inſects, that bring the Farmer under very 
heavy Loſſes of Time, Labour, and Money, by ſpoil- 
ing his Crops; which to prevent, there have been 
ſeveral Antidotes invented: As Soot, Lime, Aſhes, 
Tobacco-Sand, and, in particular, the Horſe-hair 
Rope, and Glaſs in Powder to keep off the Slug: 
But, as all theſe have been either found inefſectual, 
or too chargeable, I ſhall m my next Month give 
you a Receipt, that will ſecure an Acre of Turneps 
from the Fly (but not the Slug) for Two-pence 
Charge ; for I do it, by applying ſomething to the 
Seed, for three Days together, before Sowing, and 
is what I every Year practiſe, to the Saving of my 
Turnep-crops. Now, if thefe two Secrets anſwer 
what I here affert they will de, and which I am 
certain they will, by full Experience; how valuable 
they will be to the Farmer in particular, and to 
the Nation in general, I leave to the Thought of 
my Readers. 
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* Fa CCORDING to my Promiſe in 
now laſt Month, I here preſent you with 
— che Deſcription of two excellent 


Dill-ploughs, now jo actual Uſe 
; with ſeveral Tenants and others, as 
— the belt and cheapeſt of Inftraments, 

inoroaſing Crops of Corn, Sc. at the leaſt 


The three-whee! Drill. ugh, This Sort is a new, 


19 ” 4 * 
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well invented, and moſt profitable Machine or 
Plough, for making Drills or Furrows, with its 
in Share, two broad Boards, and its two com- 
madious fixed Handles ; for ſowing Horſe and 
Kidney-beans, all Sorts af Peaſe, Wheat, Barley, 
Theiches, Tille, Turneps, — Graſs- ſecds, 


A 


2 new invented Ploughs, 

in a far better Manner than that performed by the 
two common Methods uſed in Hertford/bire and 
many other Places, where they ſtrain or ſprain their 
Corn in Furrows, made in Broad-lands and fouy- 
thorough Stitches, or two-bout Lands, out of the 
Hand, in a very uncertain irregular Way, eſpeti- 
ally when it is done by an indifferent Sower, which 
cauſes many Grains, or Seeds, to be buried, fo as 
never to grow; and alſo gives the undiſturbed 
Ground a large Opportunity: of breeding number. 
leſs Weeds, and increaſing their luxuriant Growth, 
to the Crippling of Crops of Corn, impoveriſhing 
the Tenant, prejudicing the Landlord, and contri- 
buting to the Scarceneſs and Dearneſs of the Staff 
of Life in particular. For, as the Hand can never 
ſtrain, or ſow, the Seeds of Corn, or Graſs, in an 
equal Diſtribution of them, and in an exact Depth 
and Breadth of Earth, this excellent Plough ſup- 
plies theſe random Ways, and ſows or drops the 
Seed in true Diſtances, and in a level Depth out of 
a Hopper in Drills, by the Help of a two-wheel 
Fore-· carriage, and that of a third Wheel fixed to- 
wards the hinder Part of the Plough, near a Foot 
from the Beam, which, by turning on a Spindle- 
iron in the ſame Pace the Fore- wheels move, cauſes 
the Rotation of a roundiſh Piece of Wood, in Form 
of a Cylinder, about three or four Inches in Length, 
cut into Bollows, ſomewhat like the Wheel of an 
over-ſhot Water- mill: This, as the Axis of the 
third Wheel goes round, turns with it, and there- 
by lets the Seed fall regularly out of a Hopper into 
the Drill; and, when all is ſown, the whole may be 
covered by Harrow or Hand- houghs, or, cheaper, 
and better, by two'fixed Sticks, or Pieces of Wood, 
faſtened behind, according to the Way I am going 
to write of in the Uſe of the next Drill-plough, 
moſt of whoſe good Properties this has, and, in 
ſome Reſpects, excels it, for Performing, in ow 
, Graves, 
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Gravels, dry Loams, and other hard Soils. Nor 
will this moſt. ſerviceable Plough loſe any of its 
Sed at the Land's-end, as ſome may imagine; be- 
cauſe, by the Ploughman's holding it a little up by 
is fixed Handles, the third Wheel ceaſes moving, 
and the Seed is kept in till it- moves or works 
in. 
75 Pulley Drill-Plough. This is likewiſe a good 
Sort of Plough, invented and ingeniouſly contrived 
without the large Wheel-carriage, and therefore 
fitter to be uſed in low or Vale- grounds, for ſow- 
ing Corn or Graſs- ſeed out of a Hopper, by Means 
of an Iron Cog-wheel of about ten Inches Diame- | 
ter, in the Nature of that fixed in ſome Foot. b 
ploughs, and placed towards the Middle or Center 
of the Plough, to keep the iron Share to an exact 
Depth; and, as this Wheel turns, it turns ſmaller 
ones and Pullies, that occaſion the Seed to drop re- 
pularly out. The Account belonging to this Plough | 
take as follows, as it is publiſhed in a Print by the 1 
Inventor, viz. en er | 
Firſt. Half or more of the Grain is ſaved by | 
being ſown at one certain Diſtance, equally covered 1 
= the Injury of Froſt, and Heat, and Rapine of | 
q e 

Secondly. The Corn may be ſown in the Middle, [ 
or convenient Depth of Mould. . © 4 4 
Wirdly. The Corn ſown in Ranges (the Inter- 1 
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als being two Feet or more) gives Room for 
Houghing, or Weeding, and Earthing up. 
Huribly. If the Staple or Mould is ſhallow, by 
this Plough. and Harrow may be collected a pro- 
per Quantity of it for the greater Nouriſhment of 
tte Grain, PS 7-1 
 Hifthly, Plowing the Intervals, after the Corn is 
„ gives the Advantage of a Summer. fallow. 
Sirtbly. Before Winter, in the Middle of each 
laterval, may be raiſed 1 to protect the 
'2 
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Corn from cold Winds, and prevent the Snow! 
being driven away by them. The Furrows or 
Trenches, from whence the Earth of thele Ridges 
is taken, drain the Water from the Corn, fo that 
it will lie drier, and warmer than in the common 
Method of fowing.,, .,, © Ve 
Seventhly, If Turneps are drilled, Corn may be 
dtilled in the Intervals in Spring, which prevents 
a Crop being loſt by late Feeding, or Taking off 
the Furneps. , 7 
Ei bubly. The Air and Rays of the Sun, having 
a free Paſſage along the Intervals, will ſtrengthen the 


loweſt Knots of the Corn, by which. Means it is not, 


ſo likely to fall as in the common Huſbandry, which 
excludes this Benefit. s 5 
Nintbly. Taking off the Harrow and the lower 


Wheel (the Axis of which on one Side turns under 


a Plate ſcrewed” on) and diverſifying the Share. 
This Plough may de uſed for any Sort of Houghing 
between the Drills. Lei 4-21 

Tenthly. The Cog-wheel, moving on a. clear 


Futrow, is net liable to the common Obſtructi- 


Ons. i 


Farther Advantages belonging io the three-wheel and 


pulley Drill. Ploughs. Theſe two Ploughs, with their 
Appendages, I recoinmend-40-be ſo uſeful, that, in 
my humble Opinion, none dught to be without one 
or both, where theit Situation and Soil will admit of 
their Uſe, becauſe of the many Advantages attend- 


ing the Drill Husbandry. If you have no Com- 


mon for Sheep, or if you live remote from Towns, 
and cannot conveniently get During or Manure 
for your Land; or, that it is too dear for your 


— 


Purpoſe; or, if you are poor and unable to put- 


chaſe it 3 theſe, Ploughs will ſupply the Deficiency 
in a great Meaſure; By the Uſe of theſe 6 
Horſe-· breaks, ad Hand- houghs, the extreme Loſs 
of Labour, Time, and Money may be here nb 
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by their preventing and deſtroying Weeds am 
n, Hops, Furneps, and artificial Graſſes. The 
great Damage of loſing the third Year's Crop, by 
allowing and plowing the Ground, for Turneps, or 
Wheat, is thus likewiſe hinder'd, by the fine Tilth 
theſe Inſtruments conſtantly kecp the Land in 
o that one or two Crops may be had every Lear 
ſucceſſively off it, without impoveriſhing the 
Ground, if it is rightly managed, by alternate Sow- 
ngs of Corn, Turneps, and artificial Graſſes. 
Drill-corn is ſooner ripe, and eaſier reaped, or 
mowed, than that ſown in Broad and Ridge-lands. 
By Drilling and Houghing, the Slug and Fly, -the. 
Caterpillar arid Canker-worm, are better kept off. 
from ſpoiling young Turneps, Peaſe, Flax, Rapes, 
french Wheat, Weld, Clover, and other Vegeta- 
bles, which, in the common Way of Sowing, they 
ue very much ſubject to. But I am ſenſible, that 
to theſe Lines there will ariſe ſome Objections, 
s, that theſe Inſtruments are too chargeable, or 
that their Uſes are too difficult to underſtand. 
To which I anſwer : I muft own, it's my Opini- 
on, that the very ingenious Mr. Tull has fo ma- 
tiematically contrived his Drill-Plaugh, and ſome. 
other Inſtruments, as to render them chargeable 
tb make, and difficult to underſtand in their Uſes ; 
ad therefore rather above the Pocket and Capaci- 
y of common Farmers, But the three-wheel Drill 
Hough is ſo plainly put together, and may be 
made fo cheap, that both theſe Objections have no 
Room, I think, to be offer'd by the meaneſt Far- 
mer, conſidering its immenſe Value in prevent- 
ng and deſtroying Weeds, keeping the Ground 
ways in a Tilth, fertilizing the Crops, and keep- 
ag off the frequent deſtructive Blights and Mil- 
ders ; to which laſt Misfortune, incloſed Fields, 
pecially, very much ſubje& Corn; and which, 
Lay again, is thus much prevented by the Inter- 


6 Of neu invented Ploughs, 
val, that is allowed to drilled Wheat, Barley, &. 
For here the Winds have ſuch free Acceſs to paſs, 
and the Ears and Stalks of Corn are fo readily waved 
by the ſame, that the Mildews can't eaſily make 
a Lodgment ; or, if they do, a leſſer Strength of 
Wind will prove a Cure, when that Corn, which 
was fown, and grows in a promiſcuous Manner, 
will ſuffer; and, if I might write it without 
Self- praiſe, I would ſay, I believe I have done 
Torkſhire an invaluable Service, by ſending this 
moſt neceſſary, improving three-wheel Drill-plough 
with its Horſe-break to Scarborough, in Febry- 
ary 1738, which, I find, have ſince proved Mo- 
dels or Samples, to their Wheelers, or Plough- 
makers, for making, more by, to the. very great Ad. 
vantage of the Northern Counties: And here ! 
take the Opportunity of returning my Thanks to 
that great Promoter of his Country's Good, the 
Gentleman I ſent them to, who, beſides paying 
me my reaſonable Price for theſe two Inſtruments, 
ſome budded Cherry-trees, Fulbam rath-ripe Bar- 
ley-Seed, and a Sack of Tick-beans, was generouſ- 
ly pleaſed to fend me a Preſent of his Country's 
Produce. But there are ſtill further Advantages 
belonging to this three-wheel' Drill-plough, and 
they are theſe, viz. by fixing two Pieces of Wood, 
or Sticks, to the Arſe of the broad Boards, they 
may be made to ſerve as a Harrow, by gathering 
and laying up the Mould, and leaving it in Form 
of a little Ridge on the Drill, ſo that this three- 
wheel Plough may be ſaid to plow, ſow, and 
harrow all at a Time with the Help of only one, 
or two Horſes at moſt z which muſt be of exqui- 
ſite Service to the Grain, becauſe it leaves ſuch a 
Covering on it, as not only ſecures it againſt ſe- 
veral Sorts of Injuries, but alſo ſerves as a Dreſ- 
- ſing, or Manure, all the following Seaſon of the 
Year, by the Rain's waſhing down the "I 
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ity of ſuch Earth on the Roots of the Corn, 
while, at the ſame Time, it is collecting more from 
the Air it is thus expoſed to. The next Advan- 
tage I ſhall mention is in the following Account 
of Horſe- breaks. 

The double Broad- board Hor ſe- break. This late 
invented Machine is certainly of excellent Uſe, 
when rightly and timely employed between Rows 
of drilled Vegetables, In — Parts of Suffolk, 
and in Middleſex, they make Uſe of a Plough or 
Break with two broad Boards, which ſerves to 
break the Ground between Rows of their Beans 
and Peaſe, and for turning the Mould on each Side 
of their Roots; but ſuch Plough or Horſe-break 
muſt not be uſed in this Manner, unleſs the Ground 
be very light and looſe, leſt the clotty Earth bruiſe 
and beat down the Stalks, and do more Harm than 
Good, However, to anſwer this Piece of Service 
nther better, the three-whee] Drill-plough, in 
ſuch Ground, will do very well, becauſe its two 
broad Boards, ; ſtanding very narrow, will open a 
Drill in the Middle of the Interval, and throw 
the Earth on each Side towards the Rows of Beans 
and Peaſe: Then, as ſoon as this is done, a Man, 
with the common Hand-hough, may directly fol- 
low, and pull up the looſe Mould to the Stalks, 
without doing the leaſt Damage, if he is careful in 
the Operation : And thus the Roots will have ah 
Addition of Earth laid on them, to their great 
Improvement, whilſt they grow without being 
hurt by any of the weedy Tribe. But the follow- 
ing Sort of Horſe breaks are much better. 

De Prong Horſe-break for Corn- ground. There 
8a narrow Inſtrument of three Prongs, made a 
lttle crooked, ſome two Inches wide, and ſome 
harper, faſtened to a Beam, and made Uſe of by 
lome of the acuteſt Farmers, that exquiſitely ſerves 
between Rows of Beans, Peaſe, Barley, &c. ſown 

| at 


| — but one Horſe in a narrow Wheel: 


that they draw this profitable Inſtrument between 
the Rows of Corn, Turneps, St. Foyn, Lucem, 


at twenty Inches, or two Feet Diſtance. Here 
this Prong- break is drawn between them with, 


iage for looſening the Ground, and preparing 
it for the Work of another Inſtrument I am gg. 
ing to write of, IDE 
The Plate Horſe-breat. This Machine is gene- 
rally made Uſe of, when the Prong-break has be- 
fore looſened the Earth once or twice, and killed, 
or ' hindered, the Growth of Weeds; then it is 


Sc. which, being, ſome nine, others eleven Inches 
broad in a Sort of Plate of Iron, takes the mid- 
dle Ground, and throws it to the Sides of the 
growing Vegetables, by drawing it between two 
-Wheels, with two or more Horſes ; where it ad- 
minifters the ſweeteſt and beſt of Dreſſing, or Ma- 
nure, to their Roots, and that in the moſt plen- 
tiful and cheapeſt Manner of all others, gwing 
the nouriſhing Dews an Opportunity to lodge 
their Nitre in great Quantities, and, with 
Help of the Prong - break, keeping the Ground in a 
continual Tilth, ready for ſowing Corn, Turneps, 
Rapes, Weld, Graſs, &c. every Year, for al 
ways, at the leaſt Expence and Trouble. | 
The Hough Hor ſe-break. There are three Sorts of 
Hough Horſe-breaks, actually in Uſe with Tenants, 
for improving their: Crops of Corn, Graffes, and 
Hops, &c. The firſt is made with three Honghs 
fixed to one ſtrong iron Handle, that is faſtened 
into a wooden Beam, and is made Uſe of, by 
Lodging its End on the Gallows-wheel Carriage 
of the three-wheel Drill-plough, which is now 
raken off, .to make Room for this Hough-break ; 
and with this, and two or more Horſes in Length, 
they ſtir and raiſe the Ground between the Rows 
of Peaſe and Beans ſowed in Drills, at two Feet 
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afunder, to prevent and deſtroy the Growth of 
Weeds, and keep the Earth of the Intervals in a 
conſtant _Tilth, The ſecond is made with a 
Hough and cutting Iron, for , likewiſe ſtirring 
and moving the Earth between the Rows of Corn, 
ic, which, when done, a Man with a Hand- 
hough is to be employed, to yr up, and lay the 
boſe. Mould on the Roots of the growing Vegeta- 
bles; which Work is to be repeated, according 
to the Plough-maker's Account, that I have here 
tranſcribed in his own Words, as he fent them to 
me in the two following Copies of his Letters, 
And as to the third Hough-break, I have held itin 
2 Kentiſh Hop-ground, where it does vaſt Service, 
by extirpating Graſs and Weeds between the Rows 
of Hops, and is made after this .Manner, viz. 
there are nine little iron Feet, or Houghs, fixed 
n a tfiangular Frame of Oak, four in the hind 
Part, and two in each, Side, and one before. The 
hind Houghs are four Inches broad .cach, the reſt 
narrower, and have one little iron Wheel fixed to 
thePoint, or fore Front, which ſerves to keep the 
Houghs from entering too deep into the Ground, 
and cauſes the Break to be drawn the eaſier after 
two Horſes in Length. This Machine is about 
alf the Weight of the great Turnep-hough- 
plugh, which, indeed, is R 9b that it requires 
ive Horſes to draw its fifteen Houghs; and tho? 
ths Hough-break is light in itſelf, yet its nine 
broad Feet or Houghs make it ſo hard a Draught, 
tat it obliges the Break-man to ſtyp at little 
Diſtances, and, by its ſhort, two-fixed Handles, 
teaye it almoſt out of the Ground, before he can 
proceed again; and then he leaves a Gathering of 
larth behind him, which a Man with a three- 
ne- Fork ſpreads about. 3 

The Maker*s Character of the three-wheel Drill- 
Wough, and to Sarts of A. Sir, I re- 


ceived 
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ceived yours Yeſterday, and, according to yaur 
Requeſt, I am very ready to ſerve you. The Charge 
of the Drill-plough, to ſow Wheat and Beans, 
will be four Pounds in my Shop, without Carriage 
to London, or elſewhere. I will put you in a Box 
to ſow Peaſe, and, by them three, you may ſow 
any Grain, As to the Break, I make two Sorts, 
one with three Houghs, thus, A, though ina 
regular Manner, to clear one A the other, 
and break all the Ground. The other Break is a 
plain Hough of any Length, as your Corn is a- 
7 The firſt is, 1 do ſuppoſe, beſt, where your 
nd is ſtrong and hard, and you deſire to go 
deep, for with this you may go half as deep as 2 
Plough. The other will be as well, if your Land 
is light, and you deſire only the Cutting up the 
Weeds. If you have the lal. I commonly make 
three Houghs of different Lengths, and an earth- 
en Iron with them. The Charge of either of 
them will be thirty Shillings, the laſt with an 
earthen Iron, and the firſt without. Sir, if you 
pleaſe to ſend Orders for any Thing, ſend how 
wide the Wheels muſt go wideft, and how narrow 
the narroweſt, for, if your Wheels go two Feet a- 
part, your Corn will be one, and fo to any Diſtance. 
Sir, pleaſe to ſend the Perſon's Name, to whom | 
am to deliver, to the Cuftom-Houſe-Key, which | 
do ſuppoſe to be Bear- Ney, or near it; if not, ſend 
me Word where. Sir, yours to command, 
r James Godden. 


N. B. There are three Sorts of notch'd or drill 
wooden Boxes, delivered with the thtee-wheel 
Drill-plough ; one for Wheat, the other for Beans, 
and a third for ſowing Peaſe. Now one of theſe 
little Boxes is to be put on 'the Spindle under the 
Hopper, according to the Sort of Seed you fov ; 
and, as he ſays, with theſe three, may 9 
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almoſt any Grain. . Alſo, with the ſingle Hough- 
break, he delivers three Sorts, with an earthen 
lron, one of which Houghs is to be put into the 
Beam, as your Soil and WEE agree with. it. | 
For as a Shoe-maker at Colcheſter ſaid in my #4 
Hearing, when he was aſked by another, if he [ 
could make a Shoe that would fit his Foot clever- _ 
. He did not doubt to fit his Foot, if he could 
but fit his Brain. 


A Copy of the ſecond Letter. Sir, I received 1 
yours of the 4th of this Inſtant April; and as to 1 
your firſt Queſtion, the broad Collar on the Beam, 'Y 
and the Chain with a crooked Link in the Middle 
of it, are to be uſed thus: The large Chain, which 
is faſt to the Beam, is to go that Hook at the 
hind Part of the Carriage to draw the Plough by, 
which very likely is plain to you: As to the broad 
Collar, that. goes about ſixteen or eighteen Inches 
from the Fore-end of the Beam, that goes be- 7 
tween the Stakes with Holes in them, to go deep 1 
or flat, and lies on a Bolſter, which riſes or falls | 
for the ſame Purpoſe. The Chain, with a crook- 
ed Link, muſt go through the third or fourth 
Link of the large Chain, from the Hook in the 
Carriage, and come up each Side, and hook to 
the Collar on the Beam ſo tight, that it may raiſe 
the large Chain a little upwards; which, when 
drawn forward, will cauſe the Collar-Chain to l 
confine the Beam ſteady, ſo that the Plough will l 
go the, ſteadier for it; and ſome Plough-men, with 
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el b, will make their Ploughs go a hundred Rods, | 
„muy, a whole Day, without Holding, when turned | | 
ſc n at the End; and that Collar is one great Means ll 
ic of doing the ſame. As for the Spring in the '1 


Hopper, if you look and try, you will find that | | 
It riſes and falls by the Screw which ſtands up- | | 
gt in the Hopper, and the Uſe of that Spring, | | 
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is to increaſe or decreaſe the Seed ſown, The 
fmall Chain faſtened to the hind Part of the Iron, 
next the Side-wheel, is hkewiſe to be made faſt 
to the Handle, for the Plough-man to take up the 
Wheel at the Land's Ends; but not fo tight, but 
to give the Wheel Room to reach the, Ground in 
a low Place, for, if it don't touch the Ground, it 
may as well ftand ſtill. Mr. Parker's Diſtance, 
I believe, for the moſt Part, is from ten to twelve 
Inches, or more, if the Ground is very foul, for 
ſowing Wheat. He ſeldom or never ſows. one 
Sort of Grain two Years in one Ground, and, I 
believe, never makes a Fallow on Purpoſe for 
Wheat, but ſows 1t after Beans, and ſometimes a 
backward Piece of Peaſe, and a one Year, and 
ſometimes a two Year's Clover-Lay : But, for the 
moſt Part, his Peaſe came off ſoon enough to ſow 
Turneps. He ſometimes makes a Fallow in ſome 
of his pooreſt Land for Turneps, and, I believe, 
lays always ſome Amendment on that Fallow, 
which is Dung, Lime, or Chalk, as he thinks fit, 
as other good Huſbandmen do. As to the Dutch 
Hough and Horſe-break, that are to be uſed as 
often as you ſee Occaſion, the oftener you uſe 
| them, the better Order you will find your Land 
| in, when your Crop comes off, When your Peale 
l and Beans are young, it will be a good Way, and 
| which moſt do, to hough them, that is, draw 
the Earth a little to them on each Side, before 
you uſe the Horſe-break. So I have given you 
as good Directions as I can in every Reſpect, from 
yours to command, 


Atril 75 1739. James Godden. 
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near Hempſtead, in Hertfordſhire. ? 


HIS coarſe Account of the three-wheel 

Drill-plough may, perhaps, ſeem to repre- 
ſent it, to ſome, an intricate difficult Inſtrument 
to underſtand, and for the Plough-man to hold. 
As to the firſt, I believe, I may ſay, it would not 
appear to a Farmer ſo, that had but a Quarter 
of an Hour's Explanation of its Parts. And as 
to the Second, I am ſure it is a Plough that is 
alier held than any other, becauſe it has two 
broad Boards, and always works in a Tilth, looſe, 
fine Earth: And I can further ſay, that it is the 
moſt likely Plough of any I ever ſaw, to come in- 
to common Uſe, where the Soil and Situation 
will admit of it; for this Plough will not anſwer 
in a very ſtony Ground, nor very well in ſtiff ridge 
Vale Lands, But in Chalks, Gravels, Loams, 
Sands, and, indeed, in all Earth that lies tolera- 
bly dry, and where a Drill can be eaſily made for 
lowing Corn in, or artificial Grafſes, Turneps, 
Weld, Seeds of Trees, Se. it will do Wonders. 
The firſt Knowledge I had of this three-wheel 
Drill-plough, was at Franken near Bath, where Far- 
mer Clements received it from his Landlord, who 
ent it above a hundred Miles to him. 

The Prong Hor ſe-break, for keeping Hop-grounds 
tear of Weeds, This Prong Horſe-break has four 
bons, a little crooked, or bowed, like ſo many 
Coulters, hanging down from the Beam, in which 
they are fixed, and is guided by two ſhort wooden 
Handles, when held by the Plough or Break-man, 
ad drawn by two Horſes, and a Boy to drive. 
With this Inſtrument may be looſened nine Acres 
« Ground in four Days, provided the Horſes are 
ſour, and the Earth has been dug or tillaged in 


ſome 
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ſome Manner before, for this is not to be lifted al. 
moſt out of the Ground at ſmall Diſtances, as the 
Hough-break is, unleſs 1t be at Turnings, and yet 
will ſtir and clean the Ground well of Weeds; 
and that if it be a little ſtony, which the Hough- 
break js not ſo proper an Inſtrument for. But 


this Machine, which is about five Feet long in all, 


is uſed in ſome Places with five Prongs joined to 
a flat iron Bar, with Holes to let it go deeper, or 
ſhallower, which renders it ſo ſerviceable, that, 
after the Hop-alleys are the firſt Time dug by the 
Spade, about, or before Chriſtmas; ſome will uſe 
no other Tool all the Summer after, for Keeping 
the Intervals clear of Graſs and Weeds, and for 
hollowing the Ground, to let in the Sun, Air, 
and Rains tothe Hop-Roots, which it will effec- 
tually do, if drawn three or four Times in a Sea- 
fon, both long, and croſs-ways, of the Interſpaces 
or Alleys. In ſhort, it is certainly the cheapeſt 
and beſt Invention of all others, for cleaning Hop- 
grounds, which when I firſt ſaw, I aſked if it did 
not leſſen the poor Man's Bread too much; but 
it was replied No, for that the Labourer did not 
complain, becauſe he performed his Digging the 
ſame Ground once or twice a Year, with the more 
Faſe, when this Prong-break had looſened it be- 
fore or after ; and becauſe he was at other Times 
employed in Moulding up the Hills, Manuring 
the Land, Poling the Vines, and doing ſeveral o- 
ther Works. | 

The Hough-plough for Turneps, &c. This 15 
made with three ſtout Pieces of Oak, about three 
Feet and a half, or four Feet long each, in a tr: 
angular Manner. In theſe are faſtened fifteen 
{mall Houghs, or Shares, or iron Feet, at thi 
End of ſo many iron Rods: Eight in a hind Ro, 
three on each Side, one in the Middle, with 2 


little Wheel before, about eight Inches Diameter, 


that 
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that ſerves inſtead of a Foot, to make it go eaſy, 
and to keep the Hough from entering too deep in- 
to the Ground. This Inſtrument will employ a 
good Team of Horſes to draw it, and then, when 
Turneps are very young, and apt to burn or ſet 
ſor Want of Time, or Hands to hough them: 
This Machine, by leaving only the eight Houghs 
in the hinder Beam, will {o tear up ſome, and fit 
the remaining Turneps for Hand-houghing, that 
it may be performed with half the Trouble and 
Charge, Thus, when Turneps are taken, and 
grow full thick, this Hough-plaugh, or Niget, 
as it is called in Rent, ought to be made Uſe off 
before the Hand-hough, becauſe, by its two fixed 
Handles, a Man may dextrouſly guide it; and by 
heaving the hind Part up, and letting it down at 
Pleaſure, he can hough up ſome Turneps, and 
miſs others, as they ſtand thick or thin. But this 
s not all the Uſe that this excellent Hough; 
lough is put to; it is often employed in the 
1 Plowing for Barley, and when it is here drawn 
by four or five Horſes, its fifteen Houghs will fo 
looſen and fine the Ground, as to make it in a 
delicate tilth Condition, for ſowing Barley, which, 
above any Field Grain, requires a hollow clean 
Earth. The firſt of this Sort I ſaw at Oatford 
ein Kent, where, after J had walked a Mile with 
the Ploughman, I gave him Six-pence to drink 
ng WI for the Sight of it, and for Hearing what he had to 
ay of the ſeveral Uſes it was proper for; by which 
it may appear, that I have not come by theſe, 
and many other moſt valuable Secrets, without a 
great deal of Charge and Pains. By a little may 
be known, what a great deal means. | 
The Prong Hand-hough, This is a Hand-Inſtru. 
ment, made with three Irons, that are about half 
bent, ſomewhat like out Dung-rake. Theſe are 
pined to an iron ſhort Handle, that is put into a 
| : | wooden, 
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wooden Handle, or made Socket-wiſe, to go on Ml © 
2 wooden Handle; which being raiſed into the 4 
Air with both Hands, the Labourer ſtrikes the 0 
Irons into the Earth, and then, with a Wrench, Ml * 
he looſens it, and takes up the Tool again for a I 
ſecond Stroke, and ſo on. It is thus he hollow WM” 
the Earthgkills and prevents the Growth of Weeds, Wl ** 
and by this, adds a great Fertility to the Hop- 1 
roots, inſomuch that ſome Planters make Uſe of 
no other Inſtruments for this Purpoſe, than this, Wl * 
and the common Spade, with which they keey WW'F 
their Ground under a conſtant Tilth, free of MW" 
Weeds; and it is ſo, that, with this Prong Hand. WW! 
hough, one Man will dig or looſen half an Acre 
of Ground in one Day, for which he receives two 
Shillings. Baby | 
The Prong-/pade, As the Prong Hand-hough is 
only a Hand- tool, this is for both Foot and Hand, 
to ſupply the Uſe of the Spade. If the Ground jsa 
little ſtony, this will eaſily penetrate with its four 
ſharp-pointed ſtrait iron Prongs, fixed in a wooden 
Handle, like a Shovel, with which a Man will 
dig about half an Acre of Ground in one Day, 
where the Earth has been lately looſened. Both 
this and the Prong Hand-hough ſerve excellent- 
1 well to ſtir and hollow the Ground between the 
ows of Hops: And in Fields, between the 
Rows of Beans, Peaſe, Turneps, Barley, Wheat, 
or artificial Graſſes, killing an L Weeds, 
to the great Improvement of Hops, and all Sorts 
of drilled Vegetables, RS 2 
The Beck-hough. Is an Inſtrument differing 
from the common Pick-axe, or Mattock, only by 
having its two Ends about four Inches broad, with 
which they dig up the Ground of Hop-alleys : 
This, at Farnham in Surry, is ſo eſteemed, that 
there is hardly any other Tool uſed to weed their 


Hop- grounds, and to keep them clean and holler 
VO rl et or 
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for, by its Make, the Digger can enter the Earth 
deeper, than with either the Prong Hand-hough, 
or Prong-ſpade ; and it is with this Tool that they 
keep their Plantations of Hops in a moſt fine 
Tilth, by uſing it two or three Times in a Sum- 
mer, in one Hop- garden, to the great Benefit of 
poor Labourers, who are here pretty numerous, 
ind yet maintain their Families well. , 

the common Plate Hand-hough. Is ſo well 
known, that I ſhould fay nothing of it, was it not 
upon. the drilling Account, for here its Uſe is ab- 
plutely neceſſary, when the Drill-three- wheel. 
plough, or Horſe-break, can't come near enough 
o turn up the Monld cloſe enough to the Roots 
of the Corn, Turneps, Graſſes, &c. Then it is, 
that this Inſtrument muſt be employed, to ſupply 
the Defect, which it will dextrouſly do, by being 
xorked ih drawing and laying up the Earth to all 
the Roots, even and cloſe to the very Stalks, 
which thus will prove a new Recruit or Drefling i 
o them a Labour, that ought not in the leaſt to 
te grudged, ſince it ſaves the great Charge of 
Manures, helps to bring forward an early Crop, 
ud at the fame Time deftroys the deſtructive 
Weed, and employs poor Men. In ſhort, this 
common Hough, with which we. hough all our 
Turneps, Sc. and the great Service of the Dutch 
Hough, to hough between the cloſe Rows of dril- 
kd Wheat, are of prodigious Value to the Far- 
der in particular. — In my next Book for July, 
ſhall give an Account of another pretty invented 
Drill. plough now in uſe for ſowing Horſe-beans 
(1 Vale Ridge-lands, : 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Ploxwwings, to be performed in June in 
7 different Souls, ; 


Lowings in the Chilturn. In this Month in 
the Chilturn incloſed Country, the firſt Stirree, 
or ſecond Plowing after Fallowing in April, is 
ſometimes performed in May, but for the moſt 
Part early in this Month, preparatory for getting 
the Land in a fine Tilth, ready to ſow Wheat or 
Rye about Micbaelmas next. In Order to which, 
there are ſeveral Sorts of Plowings requiſite for this 
Purpoſe; according to the Nature of the Soil ; and 
therefore I ſhall particularly mention thoſe that 
are actually performed, in order for reducing the 
ſcorly, clotty, ſour Earth, into the fineſt and 
ſweeteſt Condition, in the quickeſt and beſt Man- 
ner, and firſt I ſhail begin with, | 
Broad-land Plowing. In Chalks, Sands, Gra- 
vels, and ſuch light Soils, the firſt Stirree is gene- 
rally performed by. plowing the Ground in Broad- 
lands, as 1t was done the felt Time at the fallow- 
ing Seaſon ; but the Harrows ſhould precede this 
Plowing, and then it ſhould be done croſs the [aſt 
Way. And, when the Earth lies in this Broad- 
land Poſture, we call it clean Plowing, or an 1n- 
tire Stirring of all the Ground; and thus it 1s 
certainly made fitter for the Fold than in any 
other Form; becauſe the Sheep lies here in even 
Ground, and dungs and ſtales in a regular Man- 
ner, which will cauſe the Grain to flouriſh in 
an equal Growth, In Hertfordſhire we commonly 
do this Work with a two-wheel Fallow-plougi, 
or with the two-wheel Bobtail-plough, or with 
the pecked ſhare Foot-plough. In Norfolk and 


Suffolk with the two-wheel Jockey- plough; in ack 
WI 
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with the one- wheel over or under cheek Plough; 
in ſome Part of the Weſt Country, with what they 
call their Sull, which to name properly, I mull 
call it, a two-wheel very heavy Plow, and in Kent 
with their two-w heel Turnriſe- plough: Or it may 
be done at this Stirree Time, after Harrowing, with 
the two-wheel Hertfordſhire double Plough, that 
excellently well turns two narrow Thoroughs or 
Furrows at once, and thus breaks the Ground bet- 
ter than any ſingle Plough. _. 0 

_ Plowing Land in Bouts. If Chilturn Land is of 
the ſtiff and wettiſh Sort, Farmers commonly ſtir 
it in Bouts, croſs the Broad-lands ; which indeed 
s a, moſt excellent Way to break and level the 
Ground, if it is bouted twice ſucceſſively ; becauſe 
this is the deepeſt of Plowings, and-beſt ſerves to 
kill Weeds, ſweeten and fine the Earth, and ex- 
poſe it to the Power of the Sun and Air in the 
belt. Manner poſſible : Yer is there one Inconveni- 
attending it, and that is, when Sheep are 


ed on the Bouts, the Dung is apt to roll into 


the Thoroughs, and be buried by the next deep 
Bout-plowing ; and for this Reaſon it is, that 4 
prudent Manager will harrow down a Fold-courſe, 


croſs the Field before the Folds, and, when this is 


finiſhed, he will harrow down another, and ſo on; 
which prevents the Misfortune, by laying the 
Ground firſt all even, otherwiſe, at Harveſt, the 
Corn will be found to grow in ſome Places thick, 
ad ſome thin, To the great Damage of the Far- 
mer, Bouting here is performed with the two- 
wheel Fallow-plough, Jockey-plough, Bobtail- 
plough, Turnriſe-plough, or with the one-wheel 
Pough, or pecked Share-foot Plough. TER, 

Plowing in two-bout Lands, or four-thorough 
Vches, This Work, in the Chilturn {tiff Grounds, 


g often performed as a firſt Stirree in this Month, 


by harrywing the laſt broad Lands plain, and then 
Fon iS plowing 
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lowing it into two-bout Lands, or what we call 
We cb Stitches, croſs the laſt Plowing; 
and is a good Way to break, fine, and ſweeten 
the Land for ſowing Cole, or Rape- ſeed, Wheat, 
Rye, Sc. at the next Seaſon, becauſe this Form 
breaks and expoſes moſt Part of the Ground to the 
Sun and Air, in a higher Situation than it lay in 
Broad-lands, keeps it from lodging Waters, and 


lays it ready for Four-thoroyghing it again next 


Time. But on this Sort of Plowing we ſeldom 
fold, but dreſs the Ground with Dung, or Hair, 
or Hoofs, or Trotters, or Hotn-ſhavings, Sprats, 
and ſuch like, by plowing it in, and ſowin Wien 
at the ſame, Time in theſe four-thorough Stitches, 
Another Way is to hack or comb the Ground, 
and is ſo good a Sort of Plowing, to ſhorten and 
ſweeten the Earth, that it is more and more prac- 
tiſed, for Reaſons T am going to fhew ; but, be- 
fore I conclude this Article, I fhould ſay, that this 
Sort of Plowing is beſt performed with the Wheat- 
ſeed two-wheel Plough, becauſe this plows the 
narroweſt of any of the two-wheel Sorts. 

* Plowing Lands in Hacks ar Combe. This is a 
Sort of Plowing much uſed of late in Hertfordſtire 
eſpecially, and is by many put in Practice in both 
bur Chilturn ſtiff and ſhort Soils, as the firſt Stirree 
in this Month, by plowing the Land a-croſs the 
laſt Broadzlands in Hacks or Combs, and thus 
teduces a clotty Earth fine in à little Time, and 
greatly prevents and deſtroys the Growth of Weeds, 
as it may be performed with the two-heel Fal- 
low-plough, Peck- ſhare Foot - plough, Jockey- 
plough, wooden-chip two- wheel Plough, Tum- 
riſe- plough, or over-cheek one-wheel Plough, to 
the | Farmer's great Advantage. And, in this 
Month, this Operation is wanted more than at a- 
ny other Time, for folding Sheep on the ſame. 


If you fold on Broad-lands, the Sun has 10 _— 
| "Oad- - 
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Power at this Time of Year, that, if it is fair 
Weather, che Dung and Stale of the Sheep 
will in a great Meaſure be dried up, and a great 
deal loſt 3 whereas, by folding them on this hack- 
ed Ground, the Feet of the Sheep, by Morning, 
will pull down the ſmall Ridges, and cover both 
their Dung and Urine ſo well, that, when they are 
{kt out of the Fold, the Ground will lie ſmooth 
that, before they went on it, lay in a very rough 
Manner. V. B. If r plow the Ground well 
in dry Seaſons this Year, you may depend on it, 


it will plow the better for it the next Lear, and 
become a fine Tilth the ſooner. But, for a further 


Account of theſe ſeveral Sorts of Plowing, ſee my 
Vale and Chil:@fy Farming Book, where I have 
wrote much larger, than a Monthly Book will 
admit of. res WI 4v&Y - K 0 

Vale Plowing. Here they ſtir their Ridge half 
Acre and. Acre Lands commonly twice before 
Harveſt, by Ridging up each Time with the Foot- 

ugh 3 others. will plow and ſtirree but once 
fore Harreſt: If twice, they ſtirree in this 
Month, and the other in July, juſt before they 
begin to reap; but this Work is governed part - 
ly by the Seaſon of the Year, and the. Condition 
the Ground is in: If the Thiſtles and Weeds grow 
high and thick, they ſtirree twice, if not but once; 
md, in caſe its a very dry Summer, once will then 
do better than twice in a wet Summer. ne” 
Plowing Size or Bout- lands in low Situations. 
In Aon Pariſh' in Middleſev, and in many other 
Parts of that County, after having fallowed their 
low, wettiſh, clayey, or ſtiff loamy Ground in 
eight Thoroughs, or ' four-bout or three-bout 
Lands, they ſtirree it the Beginning of this Month, 
by plowing it the ſame Way again with their 
Wing-plough, and make a new Ridge where the 


laſt 
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laſt henting Thorough or Furrow was. The next 
Time the Farmer draws the ſeven- beam Drag: har. 
row, which has ſeven iron Tines in each Beam, 
over all the Ground, with eight H. rſes, for this 
heavy large Harrow 1s as much as ſix, ſeven, or eight 
Horſes can draw over ſuch rough Earth; and 
thus he levels all the Field, tears up the twitch or 
couch Graſs, kills moſt Sorts of Weeds, very much 
looſens the Surface, and thus prepares it for Ploy. 
ing; a-croſs the next Time into broad or bout 

and at laſt into three, or four-bout Lands, when they 
are ſoyn with Wheat. 1 


1 
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LOWING- for a Crop iof-». Turneps in ile 

Chilturn Country. That J may be fuller in 
my Account of the tranſcendent Inſtrument the 
Plough, I ſhall here remark the Tranſactions of 
my Neighbours, and others, beſides my own, as 
they relate to the obtaining a good Crop of Tur- 
neps by it. This is the principal Month in the 
whole Year for Farmers to begin ſowing their 
Turnep- ſeed in Chilturn incloſed Fields, or in open 
Fields, where the Ground is proper for feeding their 
Sheep, Cows, or Bullocks in Winter. Hence it is 
the eſtabliſhed Maxim took Place, that a Fortnight 
before Midſummer, and for a Fortnight after, it d 
the beſt Seaſon for this Purpoſe, for, if Turnep- 
ſeed. is. ſown ſooner in the Field, they will get lo 
rank, cory, and- {tringy before Winter, or Spring, 
that the Cattle cannot eat them; therefore we 
make Uſe of our Time, in this Month, to low 
that Crop, which is to be firſt begun eating off 


in October, or November, that the Farmer may 
| come 
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come by an early Market, for fatting his Sheep, 
or Scotch and Welch Runts, and thereby enjoy the 

t Benefit, of having his Ground cleared time 
enough for ſowing Wheat. In this Month in a 
moiſt loamy Soil, a Chilturn Farmer back-bouted 
thoſe four-tharough Stitches or two-bout Lands, 
that, in January laſt, he made, with the double 
Plough, off a two-bout Land Bean-ſtubble. But 
this laſt Operation he performed with the ſingle two- 
wheel Fallow-plough, for Back-bouting cannot be 
done with the double ſhared Plough. The next 
Time he harrowed the Ground plain, dunged it, and 
then plowed it a-croſs in Broad-lands, for ſowing 
and harrowing in his Turnep-ſeed. 

A Second Way. Another, whoſe Land was a drier 

Loam, fallowed his Pea-ſtubble Stitches into Broad- 
lands in April, and on the ſixth of this Month he 
begun hacking or combing the fame Ground a-croſs 
for Turneps 3 after this he harrowed it a- croſs, and 
plowed 1t into Broad-lands, and then harrowed in 
bis Turnep- ſeed. 
4 Third Way. On the twenty-eighth of this 
Month, another harrowed his dry loamy Field, 
crols the Back-bouts, that he had plowed it in- 
to but the Week before; and, when he had har- 
wwed them plain, he plowed it croſs-ways with 
the double Plough into Broad-lands, and harrowed 
n his Turnep-ſeed directly. | 

A Fourth Way. Another fallowed his Oat- 
ſtubble into Broad- lands, in April, and the Begin- 
ung of this Month harrowed his deep-clay loamy 
Ground plain; immediately after, he bouted the 
ame a-croſs; then, a Fortnight after that, he 
bouted it off the laſt Bout, and directly harrow- 
eit plain croſs-ways, when he ſowed his Tur- 
hep ſeed, and harrowed it in once in a Place. This 
Mode of Plowing is an excellent Sort, to prepare 
Kiff, loamy, or clay Lands in the Cbilturn Coun- 


try, 
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try, for ſowing Turneps, and to make them lie 
dry in ſpewy wet Groutids, becauſe the Bouts leave 
a hollow Thorough or Furrow between their ſharp 
Ridges 3 which, though imperceptible after Har. 
rowing, yet ſerve, for draining ſuch Land, and 
doing the Crop a great deal of Service in Winter 
and great Rains, And thus ſuch ſtiff Earth is 

t into a fine Body in a little Time, and made 
Fl of. innumerable Pores and Cavities, which ferye 
as Receptacles for the ſmall Seeds of Turneps, 
and for a Lodgment and Nutſery of their minute 
thready, fibrous Roots. This laſt Sort of Bout- 
plowing we perform in Hertfordſhire, with the two- 
wheel Fallow-plough. But when the laſt Plow- 
ing for Turneps is to be done in Broad-lands, 
as it commonly here is, then the Plowing may 
be done with either the. Fallow-plough, or the 
two-wheel double Plough 3 which laſt is capable 
of diſcharging three Acres a Day, with only four 
Horſes, that 85 in a double Row, and which 
will work the Ground finer than the ſingle Plough 
can, for Reaſons I ſhall give in next Month, when 
I write a Deſcription of it. 

Plowing a wet clung Ground the beſt Way far 4 
Crop of Turneps. If it be an Oat-ſtubble, or 
Bean-ſtubble, fallow it in Broad-lands in April; 
the latter End of May hack or comb the ſame 
Land croſs-ways : In June, juſt before the laſt 
Plowing, harrow a-croſs, and plow it clean over- 
thwart the Combs into Broad-lands : Then har- 
row it plain, and ſow your Turnep-ſeed, which 
harrow once in a Place, But if- the Ground lies 
clotty, after the laſt Plowing, then it ſhould be 
twice or thrice harrowed before you ſow the Seed, 
that it may the ſurer take Root, and the Tui 
neps be the eaſter houghed. 

A Crop of Turneps got on a Fallow. On Fal. 


lowing or by plowing the Ground, only once he 
| | . 
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the old Stubble, Turnep-ſeed has been harrowed 
in, and proved a good Crop by a Chance in a 
1 Soil, becauſe this Sort of Earth is com- 
monly as fine with once Plowing, as a ſtiff o 
or Loam will be with two Plowin | 
| "HY 


A Crop of Turneps got without Ao. 
ather Field, that was a Tilth, bein oed with 
Turnep-ſeed, was never harrowed a erwards, be- 


cauſe, juſt as the. Seedſman had done Sowing, a 
great Shower of Rain fell and hindered it; yer 

it proved a fine Crop. In warm rainy Weather, 
n 4 fine Tilth, and well dreſſed Ground, Tur. 
neps will make their firſt Appearance in four or 
five Days, but in long dry Seafons ſometimes not 
under three, four, or fix Weeks, 

An Oat Nubble plowed for Turneps. This Field 
ms a loamy Gravel, that was got four and gra- 
ry ; therefore, in Fanuaty, it was fallowed a. croſs 
the laſt Broad-lands into Broad- lands again. In 
March it was harrowed plain, and hacked a-croſs 3 
en, in May, the Hacks were harrowed down 
plain, the Field well dunged and preſently | 
n. In this Poſture it lay till about Midſummer, 


when the Dung got well mixed with the 
Earth. Then, after it had been harrowed plain, 
de Land was plowed, and the Furnep-ſeed har- 


owed in once in a Place. But this is ſeldom prac- 
lſed, to give Ground for ſeveral Plowings for Tut- 
deps; nor would it have been done here, had not 
de Land been ver clung, and run over with, 
wich or couch Grat. 

A Green Pea or Peaſcod- Stubble olothed for Boe 
ſunepoſeed. Where Peaſcods have been gathered, 
ir other Peaſe are ripe and cut off, there you may, 
n andy or other light hot Ground, give it one 
Mowing, and Wand in Turnep- ſeed. This is fre- 
qently done in many Places, eſpecially where the 
(ding, Maſters, - * and er Done 

als. 
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Peaſe are ſown, by the three-wheel Drill-plough ; 
and thus by ſowing Turneps the latter End «f 
this Month, particularly the Dutch Sort, you may 
have a Crop of Wheat ſucceed. 

A Hog-pea Stubble plowed for Turneps. This 
Stubble was alſo on a loamy Soil that lay in 
Stitches, The Farmer fallowed them, in Ari, 
croſs-ways, into four-thoroughed Stitches again. In 
May he bouted them. In June he thoroughed them 
down, harrowed the Ground plain, and ſowed and 
harrowed in his Turnep-ſeed. Now to. make 1 
due Preparation for obtaining a good Crop of 
Turneps, the Beginning of May, as ſoon as he 
had plowed his Land in Bouts, he harrowed down 
as many Bouts as ſerved for a Fold-courſe : When 
one Fold-courſe was drefied, he harrowed down 
another, and ſo folded on till he had done the 
whole Field, and plowed and ſowed it with Tur- 
nep- ſeed. But the making of four-thorough Sti: 
thes croſs four-thorough Stitches, is a very unuſual 
Way, becauſe the Share cannot go to the Bottom 
of the old Thoroughs; however, ſome think it right, 


on Account of the Ground being broke ſhorter, by 


ſuch Croſs-plowing, than it would be, if plowed 
Jong-ways. | 

Another Way. But ſome of our Afternoon Far- 
mers fallow their Stubbles, as late as the Begin- 
ning of May, which they let lie till the latter End, 
and then plow a-thwart by hacking the Ground 
with the Fallow-plough. In. three Weeks Time 
after, they harrow a- croſs; then dung and plov 
a- croſs again into Broad-lands, for a AN of Tur- 
neps. But this is poor Husbandry, and often the 


Cauſe, that many Crops. have miſſed, becauſe tix 
Earth has not Time to lie, and get ſufficiently 
ſweet. For a Farmer ought, always to remem! 


That late Plowings make hu 
J 
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Jo prepare a. Bean: ſtubble for Turneps. It was 
bouted overthwart the Broad-lands, in January: 


The Beginning of May, it was back-bouted. The 
Beginning of June, it was thoroughed down. At 


the latter End, it was harrowed plain, then dunged, 
plowed, and the Turnep-ſeed harrowed in. This 
was performed in a wet, loamy, flat Field of Land 
in the Chillurn Country. EE 

Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills. In this Poſture, 
Turnep-ſeed: may be ſown out of a Hopper of 
the Three-wheel. or Pulley Drill-plough, in ſhal- 
low Drills, which may be afterwards cloſed by 
Houghs, Harrows, or by two Sticks, fixed behind 
the broad Boards, which leave the Drill under a 
ſmall Ridge 3 and. this by only altering or ſhifting; 
the round cog Inſtrument under the Hopper, that is 
proper to drop out this ſmall Seed. For this 
Purpoſe, the Land muſt firſt be got into a very 
fine Tilth, by frequent Plowings with the common 
Plough, and, if you can, dunged ſome Months be- 
fore with Muck rotted very ſhort beforehand. The 
Drills may be made from two to fix or eight 
Feet Diſtance: If left very wide, then Wheat may 
afterwards be ſown in Drills between the Turneps. 
Here Turneps will thrive much better, than thoſe 
ſown in the random Way, becauſe, in the drieft 
Seaſons, and in the drieſt Soils, they will come up 
in leſs Time, though leſs Seed is ſown this Way 
on an Acre of Ground, than when ſown Broad-caſt; 
Alſo, in this drilling Poſture, Turneps are prevent- 
ed from burning, or growing yellowiſh in their 
Leaves a long Time; are eaſier houghed, better 
keured againſt the Slug, Fly, Worm, and Ca- 
terpillar, and from that common deſtructive Turnep 


Diteaſe, which in the ſandy Grounds of Norfolk fre- 


quently happens to great Numbers of Acres in a 
Saſon, and is there called—Anbury—and whicli 
na little Time reduces one Acre of fine large 

E 2 T urneps, 
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Turneps, worth thirty Shillings, to be worth no 
more than five, By theſe Ploughs, Turnep-ſeed 
may be drilled on level Ground, or on Ridge. lands, 
and, by being houghed by the Break and Hand- 
hough in the Intervals, Wheat may be ſown in Sep- 
tember to great Advantage; after which the Tur. 
neps may be carried off, and fold or eaten elfe. 
where, that the ſame Ground may either lie fal. 
low, till Barley or Pea-ſeafon, or Cole-ſeed, or ar. 
tificial Graſs, may be drilled in the inner Spaces 
to great Profit. Or, I have known this done, in 
the Months of April or May : You may ſow white, 
blue, or hotſpur Peaſe in Drills, at fix Feet aſun- 
der, and at the ſame Time harrow fome Dutch 
Turnep-ſeed, ſown Broad-caft, in the Intervals, or 
it may be drilled in, as I faid before, and after- 
wards houghed; by which Management, the Ground 
may be all cleared at a Time, to drill in Wheat, 
or ſow it in the common Way. Sands, Gravels, 
and dry and moift Loams are the moſt natural 
Soils for Turneps, and ſo are ſome Sorts of rich 
moiſt Chalks ; but the dry, ſhallow, hurlucky Sort 
is too dry for Turneps to thrive in, for here they 
will lie ſo long before they get into a third or fourth 
Leaf, that they will be in great Danger of being 
devoured by the Fly and Slug, unleſs the Weather 
be very rainy, But this drill Way of ſowing, with 
ood Manure beforehand in the Ground, will make 
ch Earth hollow and rich, and cauſe the Seed and 
Turneps to grow by 'the Help of only Dews, and 
the ſhallow Cover of looſe Ground, to great Perfec- 
tion, but the Drills muſt not be made too deep, 
leſt the Seed be buried; and for Security, aftef 
ſome Earth is pulled down by the Hand-hough on 
the firſt Sowing, more Seed 
and covered. Thus you will have two Comings up 
of Turneps, and the ſurer ſtill, if you ſow old and 
new Turnep-ſeed, which will prove another 5 
0 rl 


may be ſown on that, | 
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ity againſt the Fly and Slug, for, if one is eaten, 
the next may ſtand. Or, beſides what I have 
written before of ſowing Peaſe, or Wheat, Broad- 
caſt between the Rows of Turneps : You may drill 
te Turneps at fix Feet aſunder, and afterwards 
ſow Wheat in a Drill in the Middle; and after 
the Turneps are either eaten off by the Incloſure 
of Hurdles with Sheep, or pulled up and given 
elſewhere to Cattle, Peaſe, or Barley, &c. may 
be drilled in their Room; ſo that both Crops may 
be got off almoſt together, However, this drilling 
Practice will not anſwer in too ſtony Grounds, nor 
n too wet Grounds, nor even in ſome very dry 
boſe Sands, becauſe the Sands will tumble down 
ſo faſt after the Share, that the Drill will be filled 
before the Seed can fall in 3 but, where ſuch Earth 
will ſtand long enough for the Seed to fall in, it 
vill anſwer to good Purpoſe. Remember, that, the 
ncher the Land, the later you may venture to ſow 
Turneps, either in Drills or Broad-lands, for, in ſuch 
a Sail, latter ſown Turneps will overtake thoſe ſown 
ſome Time before in poorer Earth; and, whenever 
you fow Wheat after Turneps, there ſeldom fails a 
200d Crop. Do not be ſo much afraid of burying 
your Turnep-ſeed in Drills, as to let it diſcourage 
you in this Drilling-work, for it has been found, that 
Turnep-ſeed, like Spinage-ſeed, will come up at 
three or four Inches Depth; but, if you doubt this, 
you may, as I ſaid before, ſow another Parcel of 
Turnep-ſeed out of the Drill-hopper, or Hand, on 
the Top of the Firſt, and with the Hand-rake, or 
with a ſingle light Harrow, you may cover the 
ame with a ſufficient Quantity of Earth. 

Plowing and Sowing Turneps in Vale Grounds. 


The afore-ſaid Operations, by Diverſity of Ploughs, 


ae not to be performed here, becauſe in theſe Si- 
Wtons they never plow but one Way; and that 
done ſometimes by ridging up, and ſometimes by 
caſting 
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caſting the Ground down with the Foot-plough; 
Here the Land generally lies in Acre and half 
Acre Lands, but for the moſt Part in the latter, 
Where their Soil is a black or bluiſh, rich, clayey 
Loam, they dare not ſow Turneps in it; for, if 
they ſhould ſow Turneps in this rank, dirty, wet 
Ground, it would be very likely attended with ill 
Conſequences ; as, their running into little Roots, 
and great Stalks and Leaves; and, if it ſhould hap. 
pen, that they take well and be a full Crop, yet 
then it will not anſwer, becauſe the Sheep, in eat- 
ing them off, will ſtolch the Ground, daub the 
Turneps, eat their Food in Miſery, and perhaps 
get rotten into the Bargain; and, if they are drawn 
to be fed on Meadow, or more drier Ground, then 
there will remain ſuch hollow Places, that, in this 
ſtiff, wet Soil, will prove ſo many Receptacles for 
the Lodgment of Waters, which in Courſe wil 
ſour the Earth for Years after, as I have known 
done, and greatly damage the ſucceeding - Crops; 
beſides which, there will not be Time enough al 
lowed, for giving the Land any more than one 
Plowing for Barley; and then, I believe I may fa 
with Aſſurance, that there will be ſuch a bad ray 
Tilth, as to cauſe a very poor Return at Harveli, 
as has been proved in ſeveral Places in the Vale of 
Alizbury, and even upon the very Edge of it, i 
the Pariſh of Eaton, as I ſhall in another Place 
more largely treat on. Yet is this Caution not 
without Exception, for in ſome Vales, as well as 
the Vale of Alisbury, there are many proper 8. 
tuations and Soils fit for owing and eating off 
Turneps on the ſame ; as Sands, ſandy Loams, fan- 


dy Clays, whitiſh Ground, gravelly Loams, and 
intire dry Loams, that will very well admit of this 
Practice. Examples of theſe Caſes take as follows 
viz. In the Pariſh of Chedington in Bucks, there l 


a great deal of open Field, whitiſh, hilly Gwen 
tha 
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that is of a very rich Sort, and lies in ridge half 
Acre Lands, and always plowed one Way. Here they 
ſow and get excellent, ſweet, large Turneps, that they 
hurdle out, and feed Sheep with to great Advantage 
and yet, in another Part of the ſame Pariſh, they 
dare not ſow any Turneps, becauſe their open Field 
ndge Lands are of a black or bluiſh clayey Loam, 
15 have before obſerved. Likewiſe near Alisbury 
Town, in their open Field rich dry Loams, that 
le in ridge and thorough Lands, they every Year, 
in one Place or other, get vaſt Crops of good Tur- 


neps. The ſame in that large Tract of open Field 


Land, lying between Hockley and Wooburne, in 
Bedfordſhire, where the Soil is a ſandy Clay, and 
ſo wettiſh, that they are forced to plow it only one 
Way as ridge Vale Lands are done. Here they 
ſow Turneps, and eat them off with Sheep ; and, 
In tolerable dry Seaſons, they will thrive well, and 
be fat for the Butcher. Cart Dung, if laid on late 
on the laſt Plowing, often proves a bad Dreſſing, 
becauſe it is apt to burn the Turneps. Folding is 
certainly the beſt Dreſſing for Turnep Land. 

Several Sorts of Turneps, and their proper Soils. 
In the ſandy Lands of Suffolk and Norfolk, they 
ſow the moſt Turneps of any two Counties in 
England, for feeding their Horſes, and for feeding 
and fatting their Velch and Scotch Runts and Sheep, 
for which Purpoſe they ſow the Cream-coloured 
Dutch Turneps, the Yellow, the Purple, and the 
Green, and the Red Sorts as follows : viz. 

The Cream-coloured Dutch Turnep, This Tur- 
pep is of a flattiſh Shape, and of a middle Size; 
ls of a pleaſant Cream Colour, and more ſown 


by Gardeners than Farmers, becauſe of their quick 


Growth for an early Market; for this Sort will 
be fit to pull in eight Weeks Time after Hough- 
ng, if the Seed 1s harrowed in forward in the 
Month of May, or in this Month, provided Lr 
g | 0 
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Soil is of the dry warm Sort, is well dreff 0 
and got into a fine Tilth. And, though it na. 
turally is a ſmall Turnep, yet, by growing in a rich 
Earth, they will become pretty large, and there. 
fore are ſown by ſome Farmers, as a common 
Field Turnep, to fat their Sheep, as the firſt Crop 
to be eaten off Time enough to plow and ſoy 
Wheat. But in fandy Land, eſpecially when they 
are ſown forward in April, or May, and the ſuc. 
ceeding Weather is dry for ſome Weeks together, 
theſe Turneps are very apt to become corky, and 
unfit for Man and Beaſt, as it happened in that long 
dry Spring-ſeaſon 1741, when the Gardener's 
firſt Crop proved good for little, ſo that hard- 
ly a good Turnep could be ,got, till a ſecond 
Crop was pulled. This Turnep will grow in 
Sands beſt, but refuſes neither Gravel, Chalks, 
Loams, nor any ſtiff dry Earth. 

The Yellow Turnep. Is of the Carrotty Kind, and 
the ſweeteſt of all others. Therefore the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Farmers ſow ſome Acres of them in their 
incloſed and common Fields, for their Horſes as 
well as for fatting their Sheep. and Runts, becauſe 
this Turnep is ſo luſcious and fattening, that they 
give them as Manger Meat to fave Corn; for, with 
theſe and Hay, or with good Straw and Chaff, 
they will hold to work well; and, indeed, it is 
happy. for theſe Farmers, that ſuch a Root was 
created, by Reaſon their ſandy Grounds are of the 
wrong Sort of Soil to bear good Crops. of Wheat, 
or artificial Graſſes, With theſe Turneps, Sheep and 
Runts will fat a great Pace, by eating them as 
they grow on their dry Land; and, in more wet- 
tiſn, they may be — 55 up and be given to the 
Beaſts, in a Manner, under Cover to great Ad- 
vantage. A dry deep Soil is the moſt natural Sort 
for this 'Turnep, - + _.. : 


Ne 
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The green Sugar-loaf, or , Tankard-turnep, Is one 
o the Sorts ſown.in;Herifordſbire, and many other 
places; has the thickeſt Rind or Skin of all others, 
ind for which it has the moſt Occaſion ; becauſe this 
Turnep ſtands the higheſt in the Air of any, and 
therefore the molt expoſed to Froſts, which it will 
wonderfully reſiſt, and maintain itſelf ſound, unleſs 
the hard Weather continues long and violent. It 
x a ſweet Turnep, and well beloved by Sheep and 
Cows, growing very large in rich Ground, and this 
more eſpecially, becauſe the Cattle can eaſily come 
by a full Bite of it. But there are ſome Inconve- 
niencies attending this Turnep, and they are theſe : 
If Tankard-turneps ſtand too long, they are apt 
to grow corky, or rot, and make Cattle pine away 
nſtead of fattening them: The Tap, or ſingle Roar, 
lo of this Turnep ſtands with ſuch little Hold in 
the Ground, that its large high Body is not able to 
ſuſtain the Bite of a Sheep, but is 1 0 broke off in 
heir Feeding, and then it is rolled in the Dirt and 
refuſed by Cattle, This Turnep is one of them that 
ſhould be ſown early, for, if you ſow it later than 
odinary, it will run only into Leaves and not bottle; 
ud, whenever you ſow it, it ought to be in a deep 
Soil, that its ſlender Root may meet with the bet- 


tr Encouragement to ſtrike a good Way - down, 


gow the faſter, and ſtand the ſtronger, Then it wil 


proſper in any Ground; but, be ſure to get right 


*ed, for the worſer Sort is fold for Six-pence a 
Pound, when the better is for two Shillings, 

The green round Turnep, Is an excellent Sort, and 
of late more and more ſown in Hertfordſhire, and 
alewhere, becauſe the true Turnep of this Kind 
grows large and ſweet, and is not ſo les to be 
polled by Froſts as the green and red Vankards 
ire, and yet ftands enough above Ground for Sheep 
and Oxen to come at the greateſt Part of it; will 
bear Scooping well, and 1 Shell eaſily dug ups 


his 
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This Turnep, as the laſt, ought to follow the 
Dutch Turnep, as the ſecond or next ſuccefliye 
Crop to that, and therefore ſhould be ſown the 
latter End of this Month, or in next, at furtheſt 


This is a general Turnep, becauſe it will proſper 
in moſt Soils, and is as good for the Kitchen Uſe, 


as it is for feeding Cattle in the Field: This is the 


moſt general Turnep that we ſow for our Shee 
in Hertfordſhire, at this Time, and therefore al. 
lowed to be the beſt Sort. 

The red Round or purple Turnep, 1s a hardy Sort 
of Turnep, of the hotteſt Nature, and therefore 
will endure Sowing ' the lateſt of all other Field 
Turneps, becauſe it will beſt withſtand the Seve. 
rity of Froſts and Chills of Waters. This is ac- 
counted one of (if not) the largeſt Turnep that 
grows, and may be juſtly called a true, winter, 
good Turnep, for, if it is ſown in July or Auguſt 
it will hold good and fit for feeding Sheep to Li- 
ay- day, and in ſome kind Seaſons, till mid April 
But, if fown early in this Month, they will be apt 
to grow and run into Seed in January or Februs- 
Ty, There have been many Acres ſown with this 
Turnep, on only one Plowing up of a Wheat, 
Barley, or Pea-flubble, in September, and, when 
hough'd in Time, proved a valuable late Crop 
for feeding Sheep, and other horned Cattle, 
when no Vegetables ' beſides could be had. Thus 
Turnep and the green Round will beſt bear 
Tranſplanting for a | Seed-crop, of which I in- 
tend to give an ample Account, in the proper 
Month; and it is theſe two Sorts, as well 4 
the Dutch Turnep, that will grow in the ſhallow- 
eſt Soils ; the beſt of any is of the thinneſt-ſkin- 
ned Sort, and eats ſweet, when very young; but, 
if it's pulled, when old, it's hot and bitteriſh in the 
Mouth. I once bought of this Sort of Seed at the 
three Wheat-fheaves, by Billingſgate, that Vn 
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hrge; in a gravelly, loamy, incloſed Field of my 
own, and kept ſound and good ſo long, that tempted 
Brother. Farmers to beg ſome of them to tranſ- 
lant for Seed, for all of them ſaid, they never 
au ſuch a fine Sort of red, round, large Turneps 
in Hertfordſhire before. In ſhort, for the Sake 
of their growing in. ſtiff, wettiſh Loams the beſt 
of any, for their appling and thriving in Winter, 
when the Tankards will run only into. Leaf, and 
for their growing the lateſt of all others, this Tur- 
nep ought to be preferr*d for ſowing in Drills, or 
in Broad-lands, or in two, three, four, or ſix Bout- 

nds. N Wo BREW | 
The red 'Tankard Turnep. Some of this Sort 
are very excellent Turneps ; but the true Seed is 
yery difficult to come by. I have had this Sort 
of Seed from the Three Mbeat-Sheaues, that produ- 
ced a delicate, clear, hardy, great Turnep; for 
there is a vaſt Difference in the Seed, both of this, 
and the green Tankard; ſome will grow almoſt 
out of the Ground, and therefore are much expoſed 
to Froſts, and ſo eaſily puſh'd down by Cattle, 
that great Numbers are ſpoiled by them. But a 
true Sort of theſe are thoſe Turneps that grow 
with almoſt as much of their Body in the Ground 
8 out-of it; ſuch as theſe contain a great deal of 
Meat in them, and, when a Farmer is poſſeſſed of 
ſuch, let him make much of them, and not loſe 
their Seed; as many have done in our Parts, whom 
have heard ſay, could they have ſome of the 
ame they formerly had, they would not grudge to 
give five Shillings a Pound for it. The red Tur- 
nep delights in Gravels and Loams. But this, as 
well as the green Tankard, in hard Weather, is 
pecked by Crows, Rooks, and Pigeons, and then 
we Rain gets in, and rots them. 1 
We Rat-tail Turnep. So called, becauſe. of its 
Plky.Root, which runs down a conſiderable Length 
| F 2 1nto 
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into the Earth, has ſmall Leaves and à green 

Ring round a little white Turnep, is one of the 
ſweeteſt of Turneps, but too ſmall to be ſown in 
Fields for Cattle; therefore is much valued b 
lome Gardeners for Kitchen Uſes. It is fo hardy, 
as to grow in Winter, when others don't, and 
may be ſown all the Summer long. 

. The Navets, | Navew, or long French Turn, 
Ek much made Uſe of late for Improving Soups, 
as one of the beſt Sorts that is for this Purpoſe; 
therefore only ſown by Gardeners for Kitchen Uke, 
in any of the Summer Months, : 

Good and bad Turnep-ſeed.* Some ſow old Sted, 
and others new. The Difference is this: The 
old won't come up fo ſoon as the new; but then 
it's the ſuter Crop, becauſe it's longer making it 
Roots. The new Sced ſtrikes Noot ſooner, and 
therefore the eaſier overcome, and killed by Heats 
and Droughts, and by the Fly and Slug. On this 
Account, a prudent Farmer will ſow half one 
Sort and half the other, for, if the firſt is ſpoiled, 
the ſecond has a Chance to miſs the like Damage; 
and as both theſe, by being mixed, lie in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Surface of the Earth, they'll 
have alternate. Sproutings, to. the greater Hopes 
of a Crop. The largeit of all Seed is the beſt, 
and if Turnep-ſeed was full ripe, and gat in dry, 
it will be of a black Colour; but refuſe the mow- 
burned red, or ſhrivelled Sort, for theſe will not 
grow to that Perfection as could be wiſned. 

' 'To prove. the Goodneſs of Turnep-ſerd. Take 2 
Pint of good black Secd, and weigh it againſt 2 
Pint of greeniſh or unripe, or the reddiſh Sort that 
is mow-burned, and the heavieſt will prove the 
Goodneſs. Alſo put ſome into a Fire- ſhovel, and, 
if it cracks and bounces over the Fire, it is good; 

but, if it only burns away in Smoak, it is bad. 
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' Sawing Turnep-ſeed on Broad-lands. Here Re- 
ard ſhould” be firſt had to the after Uſe the 
Ground is to be put to. If you intend to ſow the 
ame Land with Wheat, then ſow the Dutch for- 
yard Turnep, to be eaten off in September or Ofto- 
ker, If you would have them ſtand Part of the 
Winter, ſow the green Tankards or green 
Rounds ; but if the whole Winter, then ſow the 
ed Tankards, or red Rounds, for your Sheep 
or Bullocks. Again, in Caſe your Ground is a 
vettiſn Soil, here fow the Sugar-loaf, or one Sort 
of the Tankards, for, the upper Part of this Tur- 
nep growing pretty high out of the Earth with a 
tick Skin, the Sheep may have eaſy Acceſs to 
their Food, and the Water lefs Power to hurt it: 
And thus you may manage your Turnep- crop, by 
ſowing the proper Seed in a due Seaſon, for early 
or late Feeding, for pulling up, or eating them on 
the Spot, for ſowing of Wheat, or Rye, or Barley, 
or Peaſe, after them, c. This being commonly 
the drieſt Month in the Year, and the Fly of the 
greateſt Power, it proves a Caution to many 
| Farmers, not to ſow their Turnep-ſeed ſo ſoon as 
the Ground is harrowed plain, but to let it lie a 
Dey or two afterwards, and then ſow and harrow 
t, Tn the Seed, becauſe the Fly is apt to follow the 
„ buſt. When Land is well folded, or dunged and 
- WH plowed till it is got into a fine Tilth, and made 
ot Wi ready for Swing, do not grudge Seed, for there 
tave been thouſands of Acres of Turneps loſt for 
Vat of a Pound more than is uſually ſown on a 
2 WW cre, My Quantity is never leſs than three 
at WF Pounds on one Acre, and ſometimes four, if the 
he Tuch be rough; the more the better, that there 
may be enough for the Farmer, the Slug, and the 
r. Now our Method of ſowing Turnep-ſeed 
n Broad- lands is this: Firft, he begins to ſow 
uf a Broad - land, which is about four Steps 1 
a ha 
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a half broad, by ſtepping along, within a Foot of Ml fe 
the Outſide, and at every ſecond Step, with the ar 
Right-hand, he throws a Caſt from between his ot 
two Fingers and Thumb: When he has got to E 
the End of the Land, he comes all along the p. 
contrary Side, and ſows here, as he did at firſt, by W 
which two croſs Caſts, the Ground is ſown twice 6 
in a Place, and fo. on till the Field is all ſown; Ml St 
then he immediately harrows all the Seed in once Ml th 
in a Place, and leaves it till the Turneps are grown p. 
into their fourth Seedling-leaf, when they ſhould Ml 4 
be houghed. by 
To ſow Turnep-ſeed in two, three, or four Bout- Ml k 
lands. Where Land lies low and wet, and will ne 
not admit of Turneps to grow on Broad-lands, B. 
then the Farmer muſt alter his Mode of Plowing Ml th 
and Sowing. If it is to be done in two-bour Ml © 
Lands, or what we call four-thorough Stitches, Wl 4 
then, when the Ground is got ready for Sowing, P. 
harrow down the Stitches or Ridges long-ways, WM © 


almoſt level, and then ſow and harrow in your 


Turnep-ſced ; for here your Turnep- ſeed is to be Ml ch 
ſoon Broad-caſt all over the Land, by croſſing the WM k. 
Caſts, and ſowing five Stitches in Breadth at a Ml 
Time, and ſo on, till the whole Field is finiſhed; Wl th 
and, by this Operation, there will remain a ſmall H 
looſe Thorough between the ' Ridges, enough to N 
drain off the Waters from the higher Ground, Ml 
unleſs a Flood of Rain happens; for, by harrowing Wl be 
down the Earth from the Ridges, there will lodge Wl tt 
a great deal of looſe Mould, which will receive de 
and bury the Wets, ſo that the Turneps will lie 
much drier, and in a hollower Condition, than if Wl "it 
ſuch Land lay in Broad-lands. If the Ground lies in 
three or four- bout Lands, it is, becauſe the Situ- 
ation of it is very low, and wetter than that of the 
two -· bout Lands, and yet not ſo wet as the ridge 


Vale Lands. For Sowing Turneps in I 
1 | our- 
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four-bout Lands, they fallow between A/hallows-tide 
and Chriſtmas, by Plowing two of theſe Lands into 
one, Then, when they have done Sowing their 
Horſe-beans, they make their firſt Stirree, and 
plow, two of the laſt double Lands into one 
which makes an intire Broad-land, and lays the 
Ground almoſt level. The next Time, the ſecond 
Stirree or third Plowing is performed, and then 


they hack the Ground a-croſs with their Swing- 
plough, the - Beginning of this Month, which is . 


quickly followed with Harrowing the Land down 
by their five-beam Harrows. Then about the 
atter End of this Month, or the Beginning of 
next, they plow a fourth Time croſs-ways into 
Broad-lands again, which they harrow firſt, and 
then ſow and harrow in their Turnep-ſeed. This 


ſcveral do, but others only harrow, ſtirree twice, 


and then ſow their Turnep-ſeed. This is the 
Practice of the Middleſex Farmers, but few of them 
ſow Turneps. | 
Houghing Turneps, On this abſolutely depends 
the obtaining a good Crop. It is true, that I have 
known ſome of the worſer Sort of Farmers contenr 
themſelves, to ſave Charge, with only Harrowing a 
thick Crop, with two of our common four- beam 
Harrows, which will thin the Turneps, and tear 
up the beſt as well as the worſt Plants. Others, 
where the Crop is thin, will not hough at all; 
but theſe are your Afternoon Farmers, as we eall 
tnem : For, to enjoy a Pay-rent Crop of Tur- 
neps, they muſt be hand-houghed in due Time, 
that is, when they have made their fourth Leaf a 
lttle ſubſtantial, to prevent their burning, or too 
much heating one another by their too cloſe Stand- 
ng, otherways, they will become ſtunted, and 
gow to little Profit. Now to do this Work ef- 
ſectually, in the firſt Place I make a Bargain with 
my Houghers, to go over the Crop twice, = laſt 
| | ime 
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Time about a Week or Fortnight after the firſt, 
to hough up and deſtroy thoſe young ones that 
may have eſcaped the Felt Houghing; which is 
more than ordinary neceſſary, if the Weather hap. 
ns to be wettiſh in the firſt Houghing-time, 
2 then many Turneps will up- ſet, and, though 
houghed before, will grow again. For both 
which Houghings, at Gagddeſden, that is computed 
to be twenty-eight Miles from London, we pay 
five or ſix Shillings for each Acre of Ground, and 
ſeldom or never more. But, where many Acres are 
ſown, it often happens, that the Houghers can't 
do all, or even, the greateſt Paxt of them, Time 
enough to ſave the reſt from burning. In this 
Caſe, the triangular Hough-plough, that I have 
already defcribed, will dexterouſly thin ſeveral 
Acres in one Day, and exceHently well prepare 
the young Turneps for Hand-houghing, with the 
more Eaſe and Safety, If the large Sort of Tur- 
neps are ſowed forward for to feed Cattle, they 
ought to be houghed at eighteen Inches a part; 
if lattered, at twelve : Yet Allowance ought to 
be made for the Nature of the Turnep ; a lender 
Jonger Turncp will grow well forward in the 
Year, at a Foot Diſtance, when ſome of the large 
round Sdrt will languiſh, if ſown ſo near. There 
was a certain Sort of green Round, that grew belt 
at only a Foot aſunder any Time, when other 
Round would be ſick and crippled in their Growth 
at that Diſtance ; but this Breed is loſt from a+ 
mongſt us, to our great Regret, becauſe it was 4 
very ſweet Sort. Drilled Turneps are calier and 
cheaper houghed, than thoſe ſown in the randotn 
Way. Here a Shilling will go as far as five in 
the Broad-caſt Sowing; and, in Caſe they happen 
to ſuffer for Want of early Houghing, the next 
Houghing, or Moulding up, will recover them; 
a Remedy that may be applied to the Drill Tur: 
. ; 88 | nep$ 
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neps, even when their Leaves are ſix Inches high. 
In ſhort, where Turneps are drilled, leſs Seed 
ſerves, are a ſurer Crop, are houghed cheaper, and 


grow much bigger with leſs Dreſſing, than when 
Turnep-ſeed is ſown in the promiſcuous Way. 


k Rolling young Turneps, of late, has been leſs 
h Wl praftiſed than formerly, for though it is a Remedy 
d zoainſt the Fly and Slug, by Cloſing the Earth, 
y Wl and Cruſhing many of them to Death; yet the 
d Wl Roller is apt to harden the Ground, and cauſe the 


Turneps to grow ſick and yellow-leaved, ſtunted 
and poor, beſides hindering the Hough's Opera- 
tion, for this will make it much more troubleſame 
is Wl to hough. But, for a further Improvement, the 
ve Wl Drill-plough may be employ*d to turn, hough, 
al Wl or plow the Ground, between the Rows of Tur- 
re WM ops, which its Socker-ſhare, and two broad 
he WM Boards, will very well perform with little Trouble, 
ir- Wand fo looſen the Ground and kill the Weeds, 
ey at the Hand-hough will the more eaſily work up 
t; Wie Mould to the Roots, and about the Turneps : 


to or, inſtead of this, the Horſe-break may be drawn 


ler dong the Intervals, and the Hand-hough, after 
the Wl that, is to follow. But more of Houghing Tur- 
ge eps in the next Month. 

ere WW The Way of ſaving a Crop of Turnep-ſeed. + When 
eſt ¶ dis is deſigned, due Care muſt be taken, that the 
her WM Turneps are no Ways bitten by any Cattle, for 
wth dat may prove an. Impediment, though many 
1 a+ Tumeps have grown after ſuch Damage, when not 
5 o much, and bore good Seed; but of tranſplant- 


and ing Turneps for Seed, I ſhall give an Account of 


jom {Wt in a proper Month. But to the Matter in Hand. 
e in Wout a Fortnight, or three Weeks before the 
pen ed is full ripe, one, or more Men, or Boys, 
next I Loud be employed to keep the Fowls off, for the 
em; N ſmall Bird will do a great deal of Hurt here: 


Tu- WY This is ſo material a Point, that I have known a 
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careful Farmer ſave fifteen Buſhels of Seed off one 


Acre, when his Neighbours, that were neglect. 


ful, got little more than their Seed again, and 
this meerly for Want of Guarding it in Time, 
One Man, with a Gun, will guard two or three 
Acres well. Turnep-ſeed is ripe about the Begin. 
ning of this Month with us, as may be known by 
the light brown Colour of its Pods. Some rear 
it with Sickles, as they do Wheat ; but the beſt 
Way of doing it is with ſharp Knives, that, by 
their keen Edges, cut the Stalks eaſy, without 
Jarring the ripe Pods, as the rough Teeth of the 
Sickle will be ſure to do ; beſides which, a Man 
by the Knife can cut all the Stalks off a ſingle 
Turnep clear of Weeds, better than with the o- 
ther ; and thus with a Knife a Man may cut down 
a Rood a Day. The Cuttings or Rips are to be 
laid in Rows, and in this Poſture kept ſome 
Days abroad, to hay and dry; and, as this Seed is 
very apt to ſhed, Tome bring their Blankets, or 
Barn Cloth, or Sacks to thraſh it on in the Field, 
Others, again, will ſpread a Barn Cloth on the Bot- 
tom, and about the Sides of a Cart or Waggon, 
and bring all out of the Field into the Barn, for 
thraſhing out the Sed directly: Two Acres of 
Haulm, with its Pods, has filled two Bay of Barn- 
ing, that ſometimes will yield thirty Buſhels of Seed, 
and more. An Acre of this Seed has been fold 
for above four Pounds; one Buſhel of Turnep- 
ſeed returns ſometimes two Gallons of Oil, by 
Expreſſion, for the Wool Buſineſs, or for burn- 
ing in Lamps. 

The Way of cleaning Turnep-Seed. One Man 
has thraſhed and cleaned four Bufhels of Turnep: 
ſeed in one Day, When it is thraſhed out, it mult 
be paſſed through a Herring-back Chaff-ſeed, which 
is a round ſplinter'd Sieve, that riſes in the Mid- 
dle. Next, it muſt be flack*d with a 3 
x When 
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when this is done, it muſt lie on the Floor about 
three Days, ſtirring it once or twice a Day ; then 
keep it in a Bin till you want it : But obſerve, that 
once in ſix Months, at leaſt, you ought to ſieve it 
from the Duſt, which otherways would heat, 
and perhaps breed Mites or Wevils in it, Thus 
it will Keep ſeveral Years, and by ſome be pre- 
ſerr'd to new Seed. _ Seb 

he Beneſit of my Receipt for keeping off Crows, 
Rooks, and other Birds, from damaging the Turnep- 
ſeed Crop. Now may be proved the great Value of 
my Reccipt of five Ingredients, inſerted in my laſt 
Monthly. Treatiſe for May, which will effectually 
keep off all Birds from hurting your Crop of Tur- 
nep-ſeed, provided you ſet a ſufficient Number of 
the furniſhed Sticks at a proper Heighth, and in a 
tight Manner, fo that the Wind has not Power to 
blow the Feathers at the End of the Pack-thread 
about the Sticks, for, if they get twiſted, they'll 
do no Good. Thus I have given you a larger 
ind more particular Account of this moſt valuable 
Vegetable, than any Author whatſoever has hi- 
therto done; and which, I hope, will be a Means 
to increaſe this moſt ſerviceable Plant, where ir 
never was before, 


_— 


CHAP. Iv. 


of Plowing for a Wheat-crop, with ſeveral 
Caſes relating to this Grain. 


Lowing for Wheat in the Chilturn Country. In 

this Month, in ſtiff, loamy, or gravelly Soils, 

theſe Broad-lands, that were plowed a- croſs off 

be or Oat-ſtubbles, bout up croſs-ways for 

lowing Wheat at Michaelmas. 

A ſecond Way, A Farmer fallowed his Oat- 
W ſtubble 
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ſtubble incloſed Field in April, and plowed it at 
that Time into Broad-lands, as it lay in before, 
and ſo it lay *till the Middle of this Month; then 
he harrowed it a-croſs, and about the latter End, 
as ſoon as he had filled his Thoroughs in, he 
plowed 1t croſs the laſt Way into * 
Stitches, or what may be called two-bout Ridges : 
Then he immediately harrowed down ſo many of 
the Ridges, as made Room for a Fold-courſe, and 
fo proceeded z and when at any Time he got to 
the End of one Row, or Land, he harrowed down 
another Fold-courſe, for the ſame Purpoſe ; then, 
before Harveſt, he bouted the Ridges, which is 
called a ſecond Stirre, and which he Hkewiſe har- 
rowed down, as often as Room was wanted for the 
Fold. The next Work was, his Fhoroughing 
the Land down after Harveſt, if it proved fine; 
but, if rough, he muſt have back-bouted it, and 
to lie ſo a Week, or Fortnight ; then harrow it 
plain croſs-ways ready for plowing and ſowing 
Wheat. | : ; 
Plowing for Wheat, or Turneps. Thoſe four- 
thorough Stitches, or two-bout Lands, that in 
November laſt were plowed: and made ſuch, and 
lay the reſt of the Winter and Spring in this Poſ- 
ture, and which were plowed again in April laſt 
into Broad-lands, Bouts, or Stitches, for ſowing 
Turneps ; or Wheat; ſhould'now be ſtirred again 
into ſome Shape of Plowing, as you think fit : And 
it is now that you will find the Benefit of laying 
your ſtiff Land all the Winter in fuch Stitches or 
idges, above the common Level of Wets, for 
the Froſt to have the greater Power on them, and 
cauſe them all the Summer after to plow ſhort 
and mellow. | 
Plowing as a firft Stirree for Wheat. In April, 
a Farmer plowed a Pea-ſtubble into Broad-lands, 
being a gravelly Loam ; im this Month, he har. 
| | row 
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towed it plain, filled in the old Thoroughs, and 
bouted the Ground up. In Juby, he bouted it off 
the laſt Bout, which is near clean Plowing, and 
is an excellent quick Way to ſweeten and ſhorten 
Land : Then after Harveſt he thoroughed it down, 
and harrowed it croſs the Thoroughs for Plowing 
md Sawing Wheat in Stitches. EE 
Wheat mildew*d, blighted, or what we, in Hert- 
fordſhire, call Struck, Wheat, in its green Ear, 
in this Month, is apt by Winds, and heavy Rains, 
to be beaten down, and ſtruck or mildew'd, oc- 
caſion'd, as ſome imagine, by Fogs, or thick Va- 
urs, that fall in glutinous or honey Dews, which 
0 bind up the milky, tender, green Ear, that the 
Kernel can't expand itſelf ſufficiently to grow in- 
wa plump full Body That, the thicker the Wheat 
grows, the more free it is from this Damage, be- 
cauſe the Mildew can't eaſily fall on all the Sides 
of the Ear and its Stalk, and that, by ſuch thick 
Standing, the Winds and Wets have leſs Power 
to make it fall and lodge. Others, with more 
Reaſon, ſay, the thinner the ſafer ; becauſe the 
dun can better come at the Bottom-part, to. 
harden and. ſtrengthen the Straw : Hence it is, 
that Wheat, growing in open large Fields, has the 
eſs Chance. of ſuffering by Blights and Mildews 
for here the Dews ſeldom. fall perpendicular, and, 
when they do, a Shower of Rain, or Winds, that 
las here a free Paſſage, often waſhes, blows, and 
ſhakes it off the Ears. But when the Stalks are 
fllen, or laid, while the Ear is unripe, the Sap's 
Aſcent is much hinder'd and ſtopp*d, and then is 
bred a thin, or what we call an Oatmeal Kernel; 
tough ſometimes (but rarely) by the Help of a 
ay Seaſon afterwards, and contrary Winds, ſuch 
alks may riſe again, and get erected into its. 
art fruitful Order, Again, when Wheat falls 
donn in its green Age, there is the more _— 
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of its Recovery, than when it falls, and is laid at ; 
greater Maturity. Early ſown Wheat has ; 
Chance to eſcape the Stroke or Mildew, when 
the latter ſown ſuffers, becauſe, the ſooner it i; 
ſown, the more it enjoys of the long Days, and 
conſequently of the Sun's Aid, to give it a for- 
ward Ripeneſs, for, the harder the Ear and Stray, 
the leſs Power the Dews have to make a Lodg- 
ment on them. It is on this Account, that Mow- 
ing and Feeding down Wheat in the Spring-time, 
to ſuſtain Sheep, or to ſtop its too great Luxu- 
riancy, backwards its Ripening, and expoſes it to 
the Riſque of the longer Nights. Wheat, that 
grows in looſe, chalky, or ſandy Land, is very 
apt to fall down, and 1 is that which is harrowed 
in on a Layer of Clover, or other artificial Graf 
or after a Barley-crop, for Want of that due Af- 
ſiſtance at its Roots, that a ſtiff Earth, in a due 
Quantity, would give it; when it ſo happens, the 
Mildews, as I faid, have great Power to make 
their Lodgment, and damage the Crop ; for this 
Reaſon it is, that the Drill-huſbandry gets more 
and more into Practice, to give the Roots a ſuf- 
ficient Covering and Nouriſhment of Earth by the 
houghing Inſtruments, which they will perform 
at Pleaſute, and keep up the Stalks from falling, 
when that Wheat ſown in the promiſcuous Way 
is laid. Mildews, Lightning, and other Cauſes, 
ſhew their blighting ſulphureous Qualities, by the 
hoary Colour, and dark Spots, they leave in the 
Straw ; ſo the Green-fly, and other Inſects, which 
feed on the Kernels and Stalks of the Wheat, 
diſcover their pernicious Labours, by wounding 
the Stems, ſucking the Sap, and eating little 
Holes in the Corns, as they very much did in the 
Year 1740, the latter Part of that dry Summer. 
To theſe Caſualties the ſmall incloſed Field 


molt expoſed, and fo is the Corn that grows un” 
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der Hills, or near Rivers, inſomuch that I have 
known ſome Places to be never free, little, or 
more, from this Misfortune, becauſe here the Fogs 
and Vapours riſe moſt, and the Winds being broke 
by the high Poſition of the adjacent Land, or by 
Hedges, or Trees, and the Sun's Rays much kept 
out, the Honey-dews and Rains fall directly down, 
and do Harm. But happy it is, that, in dry 
Summers, we are nat ſo ſubject to Mildews, as 
in hot wet ones. Now one Way to avoid this 
blghting Misfortune is, to ſow the red-pirky 
Wheat, or the white-pirky Wheat, for theſe, by 
the cloſe Make of their Ears, do not ſo readily 
receive a Blight as the three Lammas Sorts will, 
23 I and many more yearly experience. Though, 
I muſt own, that no Sort eſcapes this Evil ſo well 
38 the blue or grey-ball, or Cone-bearded, Wheats, 
which grow in a Fence againſt it, and accordingly 
are valued and ſown in great Quantities about 
Bridgwater, Taunton, and many other Places in 
England, As Remedies, in ſome Degree, againſt 
theſe Diſaſters, I here propoſe, the dreſſing Ground 
with Lime, Chalk, Soot, Aſhes, Oil, Cake-pow- 
der, Malt-duſt, Horn-ſhavings, or any other dry 
Manure, to be of conſiderable Service; and ſo 
would be a long Rope drawn by two Men along 
the Wheat-cars' after a foggy Morning, when 
the Mildews have been perceived to fall, in or- 
der to bruſh them off, while they are in an aqueous 
Condition; therefore, in our Chilturn incloſed 
Country, few ſow the Lammas Wheat alone, be- 
cauſe of its long looſe Ear, in which the Kernels 

w at ſuch à Diſtance, as to give great Room 
or theſe Honey-dews to lodge (as I ſaid before) 
and to become alſo thus liable to be ſooner hurr 
by other blighting Cauſes, than the cloſe-ear'd 
Sorts; And it is for this, and ſeveral other Conſi- 
berations, that I ſhall give an Account of hereaf- 


ter, 
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ter, that we refuſe with us to ſow any other' than 


the Pirks alone in moſt of our Fields, and in ſome WM * 
Pirks and Lammas mix*d, becauſe the Pirks, in a 
ſome Meaſure, we think, defend the Lammas from 4 
Strokes and Blights, and for grinding beſt toge- - 
ther, For my Part, I ſow theſe Wheats every . 
Year, and ſome, of late, ſow the Pirks in Vale Wi 
Lands where they uſed to ſow the Lammas Sort, by 
for theſe Reaſons, and for the Sake of its greater 15 
Yield, If therefore any Gentleman, or Farmer, | 
thinks fit, I will furniſh them to any Parts, with 1 
the largeſt white Lammas, and white hoary-ear'd cl 
Pirks : The true Aliſbury red Pirks, and the fine | 
Egg-ſhell Wheat for Sowing, againſt the next = 
Seed-time, for now Land-carriage is at the cheap- 1 
eſt Rate, If their Soil is a Chalk, Gravel, or of n 
a ſandy, or other dry Nature, they may have 1 
their Seed off a tiffiſh Earth, and fo the Con. WI d. 
trary; and, for their greater Improvement, I 
ſow and ſell the largeſt Sort of Wheat-ſeed, which, * 
in good Ground, will certainly produce the molt = 
Profit, as in the Month of Auguſt, or September, the 
I ſhall plainly make appear ; and it was on theſe 
Accounts, that I ſent thirty-four Buſhels at one mh 
Time, of three Sorts of Seed-wheat, above ſixty ra 
Miles an End, by a common Road Waggon, into Bl 1 
Darbyſbire about Michaelmas 1741, to a Gentleman a 
who furniſhes it in Parcels to feveral of his Tenants 
about him, to provoke them to vie, who will obtain 
the beſt Crop; and who by this, and other ingeni- * 
ous Contrivances, has enriched his Tenants, and im- * 
roved to a conſiderable Degree his own Eſtate. 8 
And whoever thinks fit to ſend to me for Seed- hi 
wheats, Rath-ripe Barley, tick Horſe-beans for 5 
Splitting, Rouncival, Field Peaſe, winter Thetches, 0 
any Sort of Turnep-ſeed, the Kerroon, May, ber 
Duke, or other improved Cherries, Apples, Pears, uf 


and other Fruit Trees, &c, or Sceds or Sets of 
| Beech: 


\ 
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Beech-trees, White-wood Sets, White-thorn Sets, 
Sallow Sets, Sc. may depend on fair Uſage. 
But to return to my Subject: All chalky Soils, 
andy Grounds, and other looſe Earths, the moſt 
of all others ſubje&t | Wheat to the Stroke, be- 
cauſe, in ſuch ſhort, flack Grounds, the Wheat, 


by a litttle Wind, is apt to bend down and re- 


ceive the Mildews 3 which ſpoils the Straw for 
Hat Work, and cauſes a lean Kernel: In the Sum- 


mer, 1737, ſeveral of my Neighbours had their 


latter· ſo wn Wheat ſtruck, though a dry Time, 
ſor ſome were ſo bold as to ſow it after a Turnep- 
crop the twenty- fifth of April. A blue Miſt, be- 
tween Kerning-ame and Harveſt, is that which 
hurts the Wheat, becauſe, when this happens, 
no ſtrong Wind, or great Rain, ſucceeds quickly: 
after, the Fog or Dew glues up the Ear, and ſpoils 
the Crop. Two Fields, lying on the Hanging of 
Hill under the North and Eaſt Winds, produce 
ſmutty Wheat, dreſs the Ground (which is clayey 
ad hurlucky Chalk) with what you will. Ano4 
ther twelve · acre incloſed Field joining them, at 
Dagnal in Bedfordſbire near me, has the Wheat 
that grows in its gravelly, loamy, flat Bottom ; 
aways every Year, ſtruck little or more. But of 
lights, See Mr. Tull's Book, who has largely 
wrote on this Subject. | 
Wheat blown down, In this Month 1733, 2 
great deal of Wheat was blown down, One Far- 
ner in particular had a Rake, made with long 
| wooden Teeth, and with it pulled it all one Way, 
„ut before lay ſcraled and confuſed ; and this he 
aby going along the Thoroughs, and raking 


( vo two-bout Stitches at a Time, by which it lay 


; gular, and grew better, and ſecurer againſt the 
4 Damage of Wets and Mildews. If it falls before 
full carcd, it has the 8 Chance to riſe. 


- 
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By thus raking the Wheat in a regular Form, 
it lay more convenient for the 'Reapers. ' - © 
Wheat bitten. Now may be ſeen the ill Effect; 
of Sheep?s biting Wheat on the' Spindle, as ſome- 
times they do by breaking through Hedges; for 
now ſuch Wheat will diſcover itſelf in a poor 
dwindling Crop, for Want of that Nouriſhment, 
or Sap, that it Joſt on the Bite. Alſo, about the 
Beginning of this Month, 1739, Wheat appear'd 
between Hope and Deſpair, by the long, cold, and 
wet preceding Spring : And, as it continued ſuch 
Sort 'of Weather ſome Time' afterwatds, it raiſed 
the Price of it, the following Year. Wheat be- 
gins to ſpindle about the firſt of April, and then has 
one Knot juſt above Ground, afterwards another, 
and ſome three in all, but ſeldom four. | 
' . Remarkable Sayings relating to Wheat, When the 
Wheat-ſtalk is well jointed, and is thick and ſtrong, 
it is a 'Sign of a good Ear. — A ſmall Ear, and 
large Grain ; for, the ſmaller the Ear, the larger 
the Wheat, Rye, or Barley. — A good Cherry- 
year a good 'Wheat-year. — About two Months 
after the Shooting of the Wheat- ear, Harveſt com- 
monly begins. | 


A dry March, a wet April, a dry May, and « 
wet June, 


I commonly ſaid to bring all Things in Tune. 


When black Ears appear off Wheat, it is a Sign 
of a good Corn- year. — Wheat ſhe ws itſelf belt 
in Blade, for, when it comes to ſhoot, it looks 
thin. — A wet Seaſon, in Blooming- time, breeds 
and brings the Green Fly, that ſucks the Bloom, 
and cauſes. the Far to miſs Kerning; but dry 
Weather and a briſk Wind 1 Brow Fly off, 
that they can't ſettle, But dry Weather 15 


re, , . 
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calm Time ſuit the Bloom beſt, and cauſe a 
plentiful Crop of Wheat. Rin 
Blooming Wheat. In 1739, a forward ſown 
Crop of W heat had done blooming by Midſummer, 
having begun about a Fortnight, or three Weeks, 
before. A little Wet does it Good, but a great 
deal damages. In this wet, cold Summer, the 
Wheat ſuffered; about this Time; a Week or 
more {mall Froſts, that cauſed many Ears to miſs 
in their Kernels. It was this ſevere Seaſon, that 
tried the . Strength of moſt Grounds, for thoſe, 
that were poorly dreſſed, had poor Crops ; and, as 
it happened this Summer contrary to moſt others, 
the latter ſown Wheat fared beſt, as to its Bloom- 
ing, becauſe the forward. ſown met with a very 
cold, long, wet Seaſon, which * ſome, and 
waſhed off the Bloom of other Wheat- ears, ſo 
that Thouſands of Acres of this Grain were fur- 
niſhed with only poor, thin, light Kernels; but; 
drier Weather ſucceeding, the latter ſown had 
ſuch a good blooming, or kerning Seaſon, that it 
produced a full Kernel in a full Ear. However, 
the greateſt Security of all others againſt this fatal 
Miſchief is by ſowing Wheat early; for then the 
green Ears commonly meet with the drieſt and 
warmeſt Weather, and conſequently the beſt 
blooming Time; and thus cauſes both the Ear 
and Straw to acquire ſuch a Hardneſs betimes, 
while the ſhorteſt Nights laſt, that neither the 
Dews nor Inſects can fo eaſily hurt them, In this 
and next Month, Wheat is moſt liable to theſe 
Misfortunes. Dry Summers hurt not England, 
according to the old Verſe : 


When the Clay doth feed the Sand, 
Then merry it is with Old England; 
But, when the Sand doth feed the Clay, 
Then cries England, Well. a. day 
| 11 2 That 
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That is, It is better by far, that the Vales feed 
the hilly Country, than that the Vales. But there 
is Room for Exception, as to the Dryneſs of Year, 
for the Winter, 1739, and Spring, 1740, were 
dry, and ſo ſeverely cold, that they periſhed a 
great deal of Wheat, ſo as to cauſe it to be fold 
for eight Shillings a'Buſhch;:1n May, 1740; and 
this it did both in the Vales, and in the Chiltury 
Countries; for, as I remember, the Froſts began 
about Chriſtmas- day, and laſted a long Time, at- 
tended with moſt. ſharp. Winds from the North 
and Eaſt, that killed many of the Wheat · roots, 
but moſt of all thoſe which lay high in Ridge- 
lands: Let that Wheat, which ſtood it, enjoyed 
ſuch a fine, dry Blooming - time, that none, I be- 
lieve, was ever known to yield better. 
The Green Fly on M beat. In this Month, 1735, 
it was ſo wet, and now and then hot and dry, as 
to cauſe the {mall Green Fly's Coming, that I ſaw, 
about the twenty-third Day, ply in and round the 
Wheat -ear, where it got among the young Ker- 
nels, which, about this Time, were under Bloom- 
ing, and about half kerned'; here they fed on the 
Bloom of the fame, and the growing Corn of o- 
thers, to its great Damage. Much green Wheat 
was alſo blown down with the Help of heavy 
Rains, which cauſed it never to riſe again. The 
latter ſowed eſcaped beſt this Summer. 

The ſudden” Grawth of Wheat. In this wet 
Month, 1735, a Perſon ſtuck up a Stick among 
ſome green Wheat, and found it to grow ſeveral 
Inches high in one Week, at Shooting- time. 

beat crop ſpoiled by late Feeding. A Farmer, 
whoſe Land joined mine, intending to make the 
moſt of his Wheat-crop, fed it down early in the 
Spring, and, after it had got a new Head, fed it 


a ſecond Time bare with his Sheep; but the Con- 
ſequence 


9 
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{quence was fatal; for the Horſe - gold and black 
gennet Weeds came up ſo thick, as got the Start 
of the Wheat 3 and at this Time, indeed, the 
Field appeared green, but with more Weeds than 
Corn, to the almoſt Deſtruction of the Crop. 
The Loſs of 4 Field by Want of a good Tilth. It 
(23 in this Month, 1734, that a ten- acre incloſed 
field afforded a diſmal Sight, being thought to 
contain no more Wheat, than would grow on one 
Rood, or half an Acre, of Land well planted. The 
Reaſon was allowed to be, that this Farmer gave 
the Ground, which was a Clay mixed with Gravel, 
ly one Plowing in April, and another in Septem- 
ter; in which Space of Time, the Knot, or 
Couch-graſs, and other Weeds had fo taken it, 
that the Soil got very foul and ſour. Notwith- 
landing this, our bad Huſbandman plowed in his 
Wheat-ſeed in four-thorough Stitches, or two- 
bout Lands, that had been well dreſſed all the Sum- 
ner before with the Fold, and in the Spring fol- 
bying with Soot ; but all was near loſt for Want 
of plowing the Land oftener, as was apparent by 
the Seed*s being bound in, and not able to put its 
Bade through ſuch tenacious Glebe ;* which ſhews 
the Excellency of the Plough's Uſe, whoſe Buſi- 
nels it is to reduce ſuch ſurly Soils into a powder®d 
date, and make them give Room to their fixed 
Wits to act and nouriſh the Vegetables : And fo 
great is the Power of this Inſtrument, in this Re- 
pelt, that a Piece of Ground, well plowed at 
kveral Times, and got thereby into a fine Tilth, 
hall, without any other Help, bring forward a 
nuch better Crop of Wheat, than a half-plowed 
bur Tilth double dreſſed, whereof this very Ex- 
pic is a fufficient Proof, beſides too many 

ers, that every Seaſon affords ; and that, be- 
ale the clotty Ground can neither receive, nor 
ut, the Salts of the Manure ſo free as the enn 
. artn, 
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Earth. It is from hence, as from a Fountain ot 
Riches, that the Skill and Induſtry of the Farmer 
is employed to furniſh the noble Matter to his 
Corn; of which Volumes might be writ by ; 
learned Pen, for all Things contain little or more 
of this Principle, and in it all Things cente- 
And now, as I am on this loſing Subject, I wil 
ſet down a Sort of Eſtimate of the Loſs, viz, 


| J. 4. 
The Rent of Ten Acres of Land, at 


10 5. each, for two Years — 10 00 00 
Plowing twice, and Harrowing once og 05 0g 
Dreſſing by the Fold, and with Soot, 

40s, an Acre — 
Seed; two Buſhels and an half to an A- 

cre, at 45. a Buſhel 
Tythe and Taxes, if the firſt is paid 
in Money and aſcertain'd —— OI 05 00 


— 


20 OO 00 


O5 oo 00 


1 | | 41 10 00 
Dedu& for ? Acre of Wheat 10 Buſh. 02 oo oo 


— — 


Loſs 39 10 00 


Perhaps you will wonder, why I charge the Loſs 
of two Years Rent; the Reaſon is, becauſe, on 
this Acount, we take in the third, or fallow Year, 
to make a Computation, for that the Field pro- 
duces nothing in that Time, but lies Part of a 
Winter, and a whole Summer, under the Prepara- 
tion of the Plough and Harrow, for ſowing 
Wheat about Michaelmas; and, as for the ſecond 
Year, that the Field has a Crop of Lent-Grain 
growing in it, we reckon it only pays that Year's 
Rent, and fome contingent Charges; ſo that the 
third, or fallow Year, ſhould be paid by the Wheat- 
Crop. 

A good 
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A good Crop of Wheat got by ſowing on a Barley- 
fubble. About the Beginning of this Month, 
1736, the Curlock's yellow Head was in full Bloom, 
which is a Weed that very much infeſts Lent-Grain 
n general, and leaſt of all Wheat, becauſe, 
for this, the Ground is commonly plowed ſeve- 
al Times, and the Seed ſown early at the Edge 
of Winter, whereby it grows up betimes in the 
Spring,- and often keeps Maſter of the Place, if 
the Ground was well manured. The Caſe was 
thus : I had, off the ſame Land, a good Crop of 
Barley, in 1735, and, the Soil being a flat, loamy 
Gravel, I was reſolved to ſow the ſame with 
Wheat in October following; to this Purpoſe, as 
fon as the Barley-crop was got off, I plowed the 
Field with the fallow Wheel-plough, by hacking 
it the ſame Way the Broad-lands lay in before; 
then I harrowed it plain, after it had been plowed 
bout a Fortnight, when I dunged it all over, 
plowed again, and ſowed the Wheat in two-bout 
Lands in October, and it produced a good Crop. 
This is the quickeſt Way that is, for reducing a 
Barley-ftubble into a fine Tilth, in ſuch a ſhort 
Soil, for ſowing Wheat, that grew free of the 
Curloek, though the Barley-crop was full of it. 

French Wheat, If you have not ſown your 
French Wheat in laſt Month, do it the Beginning 
of this at fartheſt, according to the Method I have 


ſewn in May. | 


CHAP. V. 


veveral Caſes, relating to Beans, Peaſe, Thetches, 

Barley, &c, | 
Bean-crop damaged in the Chilturn. Now 
might be ſeen the ill Effects of the Want of 
$90d Plowing, in many Fields, by the * 
8 0 
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of Weeds, and thin Crops of Grain; A Field of 
my Neighbour's, that was a good Loam, flatly ſitu- 
ated on a Hill, having been Wheat laſt Year, that 
grew in two-bout Lands; in March following, a 
Mixture of Horſe-beans and Hog-peaſe was fown 
in two-bout Lands, on only one Plowing, and they 
throve extremely well, *till about the firſt of this 
Month, when the Horſe-gold Weed, or, as ſome 
call it, the yellow Creeſe came up very thick 
amongſt them preſently after a plentiful Shower of 
Rain, which fell after ſix Weeks Drought before, 
and brought up this deſtructive Weed, for Want 
of two Plowings inſtead of one, which would have 
made the Ground fine and ſweet, and cauſed the 
Grain to ſhoot up ſo faſt, as to have out- ran, got 
Maſter, and crippled 'the Weed ; but, as it hap- 
pened, the Beans and Peaſe were a very poor 
Crop. | 

The Benefit of Sheep to a Crop of Beans in Vales. 
You Vale-farmers, that ſow Horſe-beans in the ran- 
dom or broad-caſt Way, and plow *em in on Ridge- 
lands, turn your Fold-ſheep among them in this 
Month, that they may break the Threads or Vines, 
or Binds, as ſome call them, of the pernicious 
Hale, or Hell-weed, which, in ſome Years, would 
otherwiſe. ruin your Crop, for there is no other 


Method at this Time, than this, to cure this Mil- 


fortune ; for theſe ſerviceable Animals are ſo fond 
of Weeds at this Time of Year, for the Sake of 
their Sweetneſs and Variety, that they will refuſe 
hurting the Bean, or even its Bloſſom; and there- 


fore ſome let them go amongſt them, till they. 


begin to kid. If any of theſe Farmers be aſked 
the Queſtion, If the Sheep do not rub off the 
Bloſſoms, in the random-ſown Beans, by going at 
this Time among them, their Anſwer is, — We 
had rather loſe ſome Blaſſoms, than moſt of our Crop 


by Weeds, ——— For though, on theſe Vale-lands, 


Beans 
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Beans are ſown promiſcuoully, yet, as they are 
plowed in under Furrous, moſt of them come up 
in Clefts, or Partings of each Furrow, in a Sort of 
Row, at near a Foot aſunder, that give the Sheep 
a narrow Space to go between; and it is here they 
will. bite and kill the wild Oat, and deſtroy other 
Weeds by their Tread and Rub. In the dry 
Summer, 1736, Field-beans were in full Bloom 
the firſt of this Month. But hereafter I ſhall give 
you an Account of a new invented Plough, that 
ſows Beans in theſe Vale- lands, by which all Weeds 
may be eaſily deſtroyed, and the Fly kept off by 
their being Jown in Drills | 

A ſure Way. to. preſerve Thouſands of Acres of 
Field Hor ſe-peans from the Damage of Flies, or Bugs, 
after they have begun it. When Field Horſe-beans 
are juſt turned out of Bloſſom. into Kids, in ſome 
very hot Summers, the Dolphin-fly, or black Bug, 
take the Bean-ſtalk, and always begin their Ra- 
pine at the Top of the Stalk, from whence they 
eat downwards. In this Caſe it was, that a Farmer 
with his Scythe- men mowed off the Tops of four 
Rows of Beans at one Cut, as they grew in Drills 
about twenty Inches aſunder, and ſowed out of the 
Hopper of the three-wheel Drill-plough z and in 
this Manner they proceeded, till the whole Field 
was done, which proved ſuch a ſure Cure, that 
the Owner had a vaſt Crop, when his next Neigh- 
bours were devoured by this terrible, en 
ing Inſect; for, when once they are fallen to the 
Ground, they can never more riſe again, as I have 
in laſt Month likewiſe wrote of, and here repeat- 
ed, for the greater. Notice of my Readers. 

An improved Pea-crop, In. this Month, after a 
Crop of ,Turnep-ſced was got off the Ground, it 
was immediately plowed up, and a Mixture of 
white and bright brown-coloured Peaſe were 
barrowed in the {ame Land, which lay in a warm 

1 * 1 Bottom: 
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Bottom: They were of the .hot-ſpur Kind, and 
commonly fit to get into the Barn in twelve or 
thirteen Weeks Time, though fown promiſcu- 
ouſly out of the Hand, _ iel 
Blue Peaſe, a good Crop. The latter End of this 
Month, in 1736, the blue Pea, that was ſown 
broad-caſt in our thclofed Fields, in April, was 
ready to bloom, and made a' fine Shew in m 
Places, by their large Growth, though there had 
been no Rain for near two Months before ; for 
this Sort thrive beſt in dryiſh, hot Seaſons, if 
the Ground was-moiſt, and in a fine Tilth, when 
they were ſown ; but better in Drills, than in the 
Random-way : This dry Summer, the common 
Hog-pea was in full Bloom about the twenty-fifth 
Day. . n 5 * | 
 Thetches, their great Service in 'this Month. In 
this Month, thoſe Thetches, that appear ſpeckled, 
or begin to bloſſom, may be daily mowed, and 
given in Racks, as we do green Clover, Cc. to 
Horſes in the Stable. for ſoiling them; and, as 
they are of a very healthful Nature, they cool their 
Heels, keep their Bodies open in hot Weather, 
and ſuddenly fat them. Thus ſuch a Crop has 
laſted three Weeks Cutting, before they are too 
ripe, and the Sap or Goodneſs out of the Stalk : 
Or Horſes may feed on them in the open Field, 
but then they muſt be managed accordingly ; that 
is to ſay, they muſt not range all over them at 
their Pleaſure, for then they will trample and ſpoil 
almoſt as much as they eat; but they muſt be 
either parted with Hurdles, that they may be 
confined to ſo much Ground only, as you think 
fit; or each Horſe may be ſtaked by a Chain or 
Baſs- rope to the Foot, and ſhifted to a freſh Bite 
every Day, as they do in the Vale open Fields in 
particular; though their Getting looſe is hazardous, 


and ſometimes attended with great Damage, if but 
| one 
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one of them, by a Servant's Careleſneſs in not 
driving down the Stake deep enough, or other- 
ways, frees himſelf, and runs among the Grain. 
Thetches, fed or mowed green, are a great Im- 
provement to the Earth, for, Firff, they employ 
the fallow Ground. Secondly, the great Cover of 
the ſpreading Thetches keeps in the Spirit of the 
Land, and thereby very much enriches 1t. Thirdly, 
The Horſes dreſs it with their: Stale and Dung. 
Fourthly, They kill Weeds, and. ſo hollow the 
Ground, that, on one, two, or three Plowings, 
Wheat may be ſown, as uſual, in October follow- 
ing. Thetches are alſo good to mow and feed 
Cows in Racks ; for, as they are a green Food, 
they will breed Abundance of Milk, while the 
Beaſts are freed under Cover from the Torment of 
Flies, and the ſcorching Heats of the Sun ; and, 
to enjoy this great Benefit the longeſt Time, 
Thetches ſhould be | ſown in January, February, 
and March, or longer, that their alternate Growths 
may ſeaſonably furniſh the Farmer, both in Vale 
and Chilturn Lands, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
green Meat, when no other Sort is to be had; and 
this not only for Horſes and Cows, but alſo for 
Sheep, and eſpecially thoſe Ewes that ſuckle 
Houſe-lambs. . in this Manner, green 
Thetches may be mown all June, 7uly, and Au- 
gut, and be either given under Cover, or fed in 
the Field, to very great Advantage. 

The ill Conſequence. of ſowing Barley dry and late, 
In this Month, in the dry Summer of 1736, 
might be ſeen the Want of that excellent Method, 
Ihave already made known, for ſteeping Barley-ſeed 
in the moſt fertile Liquor in the World, This 
Year, no Rain fell in May, nor June, which 
auled a great deal of Barley to lie backwards, 
and ſtunt in its Growth, when that Barley-ſced, 
that was infuſed, grew and ran up into a high and 

| * as fouriſh+ 


60 Several Caſes, relating to Bruns, &c. 
flouriſhing Stalk, of a dark green Colour; and that, 
becauſe the Barley- corns carried ſuch a Quantity of 
nitrous Moiſture into the Earth 'with them, az 
made them ftand in no great Need of Rain for 
two Months afterwards 3 and yet, if it had hap- 
pened that great and long Rains had fallen, this 
' vaſt Improver {till maintains its beneficial Quali- 
ties, eyen to the Time of mowing. In this Month; 
a great deal of Barley ſhot well, that was ſowyn for- 
Ward, the latter End of February, or in Marrb; 
but that, which was ſown in Apriſ, and the Be- 
ginging of May, could not ſhoot into Ear at all, 
y Reaſon of tlie long Continuance of dry Wea- 
ter. Now might be ſeen a n ſeven 
7 85 of Barley on one Acre, where the Seed 
had been ſteeped; and a two- quarter Crop, where 
it had been Town'dry, though both were ſown 'at 
tlie ſame Time, This Lofs was Matter of Fad, 
as Was experienced. by ſome Thouſands, and mot 
of all in the fandy Lands of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
and elſewhere, in this ſcorching Summer of 1736. 
About the Year. 1730, it was likewiſe ſo dry a 
- Year, that Barley, ſown in the 'common Way, 
and even in a right Seaſon, lay as naked in the 
Ground at Midſummer, as it was when juſt ſown, 
which occaſioned the Crop at Harveſt to be of 
three Sorts ; that Seed, which lay deepeſt in the 
Ground, was then ripe ; the next halt ripe, and 
the. uppermoſt greeniſn. This was the Condition 
of moſt Barley-crops that Tear; and, as for the 
Malt and Drink made of ſuch Grain, it wants no 
Character here. Near Beccles in Suffolk, a Gen- 
tleman told me, he had ſuch a large Crop of Bar- 
ley in his dry, fandy Ground there, the Summer 
1736, as ſurpriſed the Country about him, when 
his Neighbours, the ſame Veat, had moſt of them 
only four Buſhels, or a Coomb, as they there call it, 


on one Acre: and this, becauſe he ſowed his Seed 
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get; according to my publick Receipt in April, 
when others ſowed theits dry; yet, about twenty 
Miles further, I met with a Farmer, who occu- 
pied a ſandy Soil, and who bought my Book with 
the Steeping Receipt in it, that ſaid he never made 
Uſe of it. becauſe he thought it too tfoubleſome. 
deed, if, for this Reaſon, a Gentleman's Ser- 
unt had perſuaded his Maſter, againſt it, I ſhould 
tot have wondered.; but for à Farmer, who had 
Land enough to make a conſiderable Advantage 
y it, and his Rent to pay, I think inexculable, 
Bit, as J have fince diſcovered, and experienced it 
n my own Land, a moſt cheap Ingredient, that 
ſupplies the chargeable Nite, and that coſts no 
more than Six- pence Steeping for only an Acte; 
ill effectually keep off the Worm, make 'Barlcy 
branch and flouriſh in the drieft Seaſons, in tha 
drieſt Grounds, even if it is own fo late as the 
drginning of May ; I hope, in Time it will come 
nto general Uſe, both in Vale and CBilturn, and 
which. T intend to publiſh in a proper Nerf. | 

Alfo the ill - Conſequence of ſocting Rarley in a 
mph "Ti}th, Without a fine Tilth, there canno* 
be a good SP of Barley. About the Beginning 
of this Month, 1940, the Difference of Barley- 
crops might be eaſily perceived; that, which was 
bown on a fine Tilth, well .manured, flouriſhed 
by getting a thick Cover to irs Roots betitnes, and 
tt ſo ſtrong, as te withſtand the North and 
lafterly Winds, which were the chiefeſt that 
dew this cold, dry Spring, 'till about Mid- May ; 
or this Grain is fo diſagreeable to hard, rough 
Ground, that it will pine, and ſometimes grow 
yellow or reddiſh in it. It is on this Account, 
that Barley will not endure to be ſown on new 

en up Ground on only one Plowing, or 
Turning of the Sward or Turf, becauſe it has a 

much renderer Root, than either Wheat or Oats. 
: A further 
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A further Account of the great Profit by feeding 
green Thetches in the Field. Beſides ſowing Thetches 
to be fed green by my Horſes and Cows, I like. 
wiſe enjoy their Benefit by letting my folding 
Sheep eat them in the Field, thus; I hurdle 2 
ſmall Parcel out, and, after my Sheep have {ed 
on the the Common 'till about two or three x 
Clock in the Afternoon, I have them brought 
into the Field, and bait them on theſe Thetches, 
which fills their Bellies, keeps them in Health, and 
half fats them; therefore I fold them in the fame 
Field every Night, for dreſſing the fallow Ground, 
and thus prepare it for the Reception of Wheat- 
ſeed at Michaehmas following, to the Saving a 
great Expence, that I muſt be otherways at, in 
2 of Manure to ſupply the ſame. | 

The great Benefit of ſowing large Seeds, This 
Article is of ſuch grear Importance, that a very 
nice Regard ought to be had to it, becauſe of the 
ill Conſequences attending the Sowing of ſmall 
underling Seeds of any Kind. 
1ſt, It often happens, that a Wheat-crop is laid, 
pr fallen down, before Harveſt, by Means of Ex- 
ceſs of Dreſſing, or by heavy Ay frequent Rains, 
or by Storms of large Hail-ſtones ; then it ſome- 
times is, that moſt or all the Crop yields a thin, 
light Kernel, Ts T1 

2dly, Such thin, light (or what we call Oatmeal) 
Kernels, being ſown as Seed, are thoſe that very 
often produce ſmutty or pepper Wheat, by Res- 
ſon the Body of ſuch a Kernel has not Flower, 
nor Spirit enough in it to bring forth a full, large 
Kernel and Ear to Perfection. 

3dly, Such underling Seed, for Want of Strength, 
is uncapable of maintaining a long Straw, or Stalk, 
and large Ear, and therefore moſt liable to be 
blown or beat down by the Force. of Winds, and 
frequent heavy Rains; nor can it, .ſomerimes, [0 
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Of WEEDS. 1 
tently reſiſt the Growth of Weeds, as to get the 
minion over them. $4. 
athly, There is not above half a Crop of Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Peaſe, or Beans, yielded from ſuch 
poor, thin Seed, in fome croſs Seaſons of the Year, 

5thly, Such poor, thin Grain commonly fetches 
fs, by one Shilling a Buſhel, at Market, than 
the bolder and plumper Kernel. | 

This, therefore, is to advertiſe and give Notice, 
that I ſow and ſell the largeſt of Wheat-ſeed, Bar- 
ky, Oats, Peaſe, and Horſe-bean Seed; which, 
by a particular Management, I every Year obtain, 
and am ready to furniſh any Perſon with it, to 
any Part of Great Britain or Ireland, for ready 
Money; and I anſwer Letters, provided Poſtage 
be paid to my Houſe, 


* 
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ATT, or Hell- weed. It is moſtly a Vale- 

weed, but, in ſome Grounds of the Chilturn, 
we find, it will grow and run among the Horſe- 
beans at particular Seaſons, as ſome ſay; but I 
deny the Breed of this Weed any other Way than 
ts Seed, which is often propagated by Means of 
the Hill-farmer's buying his Seed in the Vale, for 
the Sake of Improvement by Change ; for amongſt 
the Beans comes ſome of this Hail-ſeed, which 
vill over-run many Acres in a little Time, without 
perceiving any Root it has, but will twiſt about 
the Bean-ſtalk like a Cord, and cripple the Crop : 
It comes a little before the Bloſſom, and cannot be 
remedied by any Contrivance, ſo well as by Sheep's 
ding among them on Weeds and Graſs; for, 
by this, their Bodies will preſs and break the. 

| Strings 
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Strings of this thready Enemy, and for this Re: 
ſon it is, that the Vale-men let them be here til 
after they bloſſom. This Hail-weed has a Root 
at firſt, but, as ſoon as it fixes itſelf to a Bean- 
ſtalk, it quits its Root, and is fed by the Bean- 
ſtalks, to which it will faſten, and run from one 
to another, a Furlong or more. The Want of 
this Knowledge puzzles moſt Farmers, fo that 
they cannot account for its Running, as not being 
able to find its Root. 

The Bennet werd. The black Bennet is work 
than the white Bennet; but both are fo pernicious 
to Crops of Grain, Wheat eſpecially, that, when 
they are very numerous, the Ground poor in 
Heart,, and the Summer proves cold and wet, the 
Bennet oftentimes ſpoils more than half; and for 
which there is no Remedy, *till the Ground is 
cured, by frequent Plowings and ſweet Manures 
tor another Crop. The black Bennet, in ſuch a 
Soil and Seaſon, keeps Company with the Height 
of the Wheat to, this Time, and generally to near 
the Time of Reaping; but the Fiat Occaſion is 
by ſour, rough Tilths. To this I muſt take No- 
tice of the too common, unhappy Circumſtance, 
attending this and, other Werde that cannot be 
taken out from amongſt the Corn; and that is, 
their unavoidable Shedding their Seed, and Lay- 
ing a Foundation for a greater Swarm of them at- 
terwards. This is one Misfortune, I ſhould think, 
is enough to ſhew the excellent. Uſe of the Drilling 
Husbandry, Which gives the Farmer an Opportu- 
nity of deſtreying and preventing the Growth of 
all Manner of Weeds, beyond any other Invention 


% A bed; 6 
Charlock, On the twelfth Day of 


: 


this Month, 1738, La a Field of Barley over 
run with the white Sort, that is allowed to be more 
Pernicious than the yellow Curlock : It grey, in 
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andy Loam, near Darking in Surry, fo thick, that. 
the Farmer deſpaired, and therefore did. not 
attempt to weed it out. In our Weſtern Parts of 
Hertfordſhire, as we have hardly any of the ſandy 
Soil, we are not troubled: with the white, but 
abundantly with the yellow. Now, as both the 
white and the yellow, as well as moſt other Seeds 
of Weeds, are ripe before the Corn, you may, 
the latter End of this Month, ſee them near ripe 
by their Pods, that contain a Seed much like that 
of Turneps : Here then muſt be a fine Parcel of 
it ſhed againſt another Seaſon, and ſo on, till it 
either coſts the Farmer, perhaps, five or ten 
Shillings an Acre Weeding, every Time the Field 
z Corn, and, at the ſame Time, as much more 
Damage may be done to his Grain by the Feet and 
Cloaths of the Weeders; or elſe he muſt ſuffer his 
Crops, very likely, to be eat almoſt'up by the 
Curlock. But what is worſt of all, this Weed de- 
hes all Care and Pains tatally to deſtroy it in our 
common ſown Corn, ſo that the Farmer can only 


| content himſelf with pulling ſome of it up by the 


Hands in its Youth, and giving it to Sheep; or let 
the Poor, in laſt Month, get it for a boiling Herb; 
or ĩit may be mawn with a Scythe, that will, if it is 
higher than the Corn, cut its Head off, and ſo 
prevent its Seeding; or, when it's in Flower, 
bme ſtrike off the Heads with a long Stick or 
Wand; or by drawing them when in Pod, after 
they have done drawing out the Goodneſs of the 
Ground in their green Growth. In- Oats, Peaſe, 
leans, and Thetches, Weeding of this Weed 
may be performed with a great deal leſs Prejudice, 
than in Wheat and Barley, where it commonly is 
attended with conſiderable Damage: However, 
wen the Curlock is pulled up in its ripe Pods, 
the Seed will ſell for two Shillings a Buſhel, and 
feld, by Heat and- — about half the 
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Quantity of Oil, that Rape or Cole-ſeed will, az] 
ſhall more particularly write of in next Month, 
Here alſo the Drill-plough and Horſe-breaks ex. 
tremely well anſwer, by curing and preventing 
the Increaſe of this horrid Weed. 
Docks. If it is a wet Seaſon in this Month, and 
you have not done it in laſt, you may, with the 
Hand, by a gentle leiſure Haul, pull up, with all 
their Roots, the red or white long Dock, beſt, 
among Oats, Peaſe, Beans, and Thetches, which 
I take to be the beſt Way 
if the Earth is thoroughly ſoaked, it may be looſe 
enough to get up the very laſt, fine, ſtringy Part 
of this Root: Or at the firſt Stirre, which is of. 
ten done in this Month, they may be gathered af. 
ter the Plough and Harrows; a Work that by no 
Means ſhould be neglected, becauſe this Weed 
is one of the hardieſt and greateſt of Increaſers, 
both by its Seed and broken Bits; for, if any of 
them are left but on the Surface, they will ſtrike 
Root and grow, to the impoveriſhing of the 
Ground, and crippling of the Crop of Grain; 
therefore neglect this Work no longer than in this 
Month, for now the Dock is making its green 
ſeedy Head: Which, indeed, ought to be pulled 
up, whether the Seaſon be wet or dry; but, in 
Wheat or Barley, it's better let alone by the Hands, 
and only cut by the Weed-hook, at the very! 
ginning of this Month, if it be only to ſtop the 
Some employ an Inſtrument to 
round in Fallow-ſea- 


of all others; becauſe, 


Dock's Seeding. 
raiſe this Weed out of the 
ſon, made with three Irons, that in a Sort of tri. 
angular Manner enters the Earth, and, with the 
Help of the Foot, forces u 
to Bottom. | 
Poppy or Red-weed, Pull up the green Poppy 
efore, or when it is in its blooming 


r it blooms the latter End of this Month. 


p the Dock from Top 


red Head, 
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will be a double Service. Firſt, by clearing the 
Ground of this very ſucculent Plant or Weed, 
which draws much; and hurts the Grain ; next, 
by feeding the Hog and tame Rabbit with it. 
A Sow will eat it well, and receive ſuch an In- 
creaſe of Milk by it, as to be able to bring up a 
Litter of ſucking Pigs for the Market, with a 
little other Help. The tame Rabbit will alſo 
thrive and nouriſh her Young very faſt, if given 
to her freſh every Day ; accordingly ſome make it 
into Hay when it is in its green Age, for feeding 
and fattening this Sort of Creatures, who great- 
ly love it, and who will quickly get fat by it, with 
the Help of ſome other proper alternate Foods. . 
Horſe-gold, or yellow Geeſe. On the fourth of 
June, 1735, Thunder-ſhowers fell moſt Part of 
this Day, and cauſed the Wheat, that. was then 
on its Shooting, to receive ſuch Aſſiſtance, as made 
it to get the Aſcendant of this Weed, which is too 
numerous, and its Stalks too ſmall to be deſtroyed 
by pulling up with the Hands, or by any Inſtru- 
ment; however, it crippled a great deal of the 
Wheat ſo much before, that it never recovered it. 
Here the Drill-Work prevents this fatal Weed to 
Admiration. | e 
Briars, and Old- man's Beard. In this Month, 
be ſure to cut the Briars at the Bottom out of your 
Hedges, and likewiſe, what we in Hertfordſhire 
all the Old- man's Beard. They both rob the 
Ground much, and choak the Quick to a great 
Degree; the latter, eſpecially, will deſtroy a large 
Hedge in Time, and therefore, by wounding their 
biggeſt Parts at this Time of Year, it will caule the 
dp to run out; and, by repeating this Piece of 
good Huſbandry yearly, you may depend on their 
Deſtruction, do it by the long Weed-hook, or 


itherwavs, | 
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was ſo ſubject to the wild Oat, that having a Crop 
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Wild Oats, how they were killed by ſeveral Far. 
mers, It has been the Study of ſeveral, beſides 
what I have ſaid in laſt Month, to account for the 
Breed of the Wild Oat, which in this Month, in 
many Crops of Grain, appears higher than the 
natural Oat, Wheat, Barley, Sc. and eſpecially 
amongſt that Corn which was ſown on a Lay, as 
1 has been natural Graſs, ſome Years 
together before, as I have, to my Coſt, experienced, 
Now how they are bred at firſt, I don't pretend to 
ſay, more than what I have done, and has been al. 
ready writ by Authors of a much more learned Pen 
than my own; but in my humble Opinion, when 
theſe wild Oats have once taken the Ground, by be- 
ing brought by Dung they were amongſt, or 2. 
mongſt the Seeds of Corn that were ſown, or other- 
ways, and, by the Negligence of the Farmer, ſuffer- 
ed to increaſe, they will multiply at a great Rate, 
and ſhed their Seed ſooner than the Grain they keep 
Company with, which, being of a moſt hardy Na- 
ture, lies on the Surface *till plowed in, and there 
will remain unhurt for Years, 'till the Graſs that 
grows over them be plowed again; for ſuch is the 
Power of the ſulphureous Oil with which the Seeds 
of ſome Weeds are impregnated, that it ſecures 
them ſound for ſixty or one hundred Years to- 
gether, till the Ground is plowed up again, and 
then they will ſprout and vegetate like new ſown 
Seed; whereas, had they no Oil in them, they 
would perhaps rot in one Year. Now the wild Oat 
is one of the chief of the hardy Sorts, and ſo hardy, 
that, if it is ſown in a rich fine Garden- mould, 
it will not come up the firſt Year. In this Month, 
a Farmer, that lives about two Miles diſtant from 
me, had ſix Acres of Ground over-run with this 
horrid Weed, which, being a-chalky, loamy Soil, 


of Peaſe on it, the wet Summer, 1735, the Weed 
grew ſo thick, as almoſt ſpoiled the Grain; how 
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ever, to prevent this Misfortune in futuro, the 
Farmer gave the ſame Land two Plowings the ſuc- 
ceeding Winter; but, it proving a mild one, the 
wild Oats were ſo far from being killed, that they 
increaſed the more for the Plough's Operation; 
for, about the next Lady-day, they begun to ſhew 
themſelves very thick, which tempted the Farmer 
to let them ſtand for a Crop; and accordingly he 
mowed four Loads off theſe ſix Acres, that he made 
Hay of; moſt of their Stalks were near five Feet 


long when they were cut, and, being a dry Summer, 


he inned them on the 26th Day of this Month in 
good Order, hoping that, by thus mowing them in 
their full Sap, it might be a Means to deſtroy them. 


Another Farmer mowed them off a Ridge Half- 


acre Land, in the Vale of Aliſbury, and he had 
none to do him Damage for twenty Years after. 
Another, in Cheſſum Pariſh in Bucks, plowed his 
Ground twice, and harrowed it, for, the finer the 
Ground, the ' more the wild Oat comes ; then he 
mowed them early, and made Hay of them. This 
he repeated by mowing them a ſecond Time after 


| Harveſt, and kilPd them quite. 


The great Boar-thiſtle. Theſe have a Tap-root, 
and draw a great deal of Ground, A diligent 
Farmer at Y/ards-Comb, in the Pariſh of Tvinghoe 
in Bucks, who had many of them that grew 1n a 
chalky Loam there, deſtroyed them by pulling 
them up with the Hands the latter End of May, 
and the Beginning of June. In this Month this 
Boar-thiſtle appears alſo in many Hedges, with 
its red ſeedling Heads, which being of the fea- 
8 if let alone, *till they are full ripe, 
the Winds carry them about to great Diſtances, and 
this may do a vaſt deal of Harm; therefore be 
careful to employ the common five Feet lon 
Weed-hook, which will enter into the little Hol- 
lows of Hedges, and, in the Thiſtle's green Age, 
ealily cut them in two at the Bottom * _ 

EY talks, 
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Stalks, make them bleed, and ſpoil their Growth: 
A Keeper of a Park ſet ſome Men to mow ſome 
of theſe, but they ſaid it was not worth while to 
run here and there after a Boar-thiſtle; but ke an. 
ſwered it was, becauſe their Seed would blow x 
Mile or two, and in Time infect the whole Park. 

The common Thiſtle. This Sort of "Thiſtle has 
ſtringy Roots, and is one of the chief Curſes of the 
Ground, ever ſince Man's firſt Diſobedience to the 
Command of his Creator. This 1s the moſt com- 
mon Weed of all others, that infects Vale, and all 
ſtiff Soils in particular, both in plowed and mea- 
dow Lands, and is ſo pernicious, when they grow 
very numerous among Corn, that, if they are not 
weeded out, they*ll ſpoil it. A Vale Farmer, in 
. Chedington Pariſh about five Miles from me, laid 
out five Pounds in one Summer, by giving it to 
only one Man. for his going over all his Ridge- 
lands that lay fallow, to mow down the Thiftles 
as they got a Head, for this he was obliged to 
have done, left they ſeeded and ſpoiled his next 
Crop of Wheat; but by the Way, I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the Farmer was neglectful in his Plow- . 


ings, or elſe there had nor been ſuch Need of em- 
ploying a Mower. | | 
The Character of a Middleſex Plough-Farmer, 
But, if I miſtake not, there is a * Sort of 
Farmer in Mzddleſex, than the laſt T have mention- 
ed, for ſeveral] of theſe do not love to employ their 
Harrows, and therefore ſeldom uſe them ; and if 
I fay, moſt of theſe are thought to be the worſt 
Farmers in England for getting their Land into a 
timely fine Tilth, by frequent and right Plowings, 
I don't know that I do them Injuſtice, for many 
of their Fields ſhew every Year their great Neg- 
lect, by ſuffering vaſt Numbers of common Thiſ- 
tles to grow two Feet, or more, high, before they 


take them down, which conſequently muſt _ 
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veriſh and foul the Ground, This puts me in 
Mind of what I heard another Farmer ſay of them, 

That if their plowed Land was not extraordina 
well kept in Heart, by being drefſed with their 
London Soap white Aſhes, large Quantities of rot- 
ten Dung, and other Manures, they would not 
have Corn enough to defray all Charges: But 
where they plow well, and get their Ground into 
z timely fine Tilth, they get ſometimes forty 
Buſhels of Wheat, or more, off one Acre; but 
this is rarely ſeen. Fifteen or twenty is oftener 
their Lot, from off their three and four-bout- 
Lands. 0d ! 
Calts-foot, or Dunny-leaf Weed. Theſe are one 
of the Sorts that defy the Farmer's Erideavours 
to extirpate it, and wholly clear the Ground they 
have taken a large Poſſeſſion of; which has pro- 
voked many to ſay, There is no deſtroying them, 
unleſs a Houſe is built over them. They have 
white ſtringy Roots, a very low broad Leaf, that 
kills or cripples the Corn that ſprouts under them, 
and are quick and great Increaſers, both by the 
Spread of their Roots, and by their downy or fea- 
thery Seed, if not hindered in due Time. They 
grow both in light and heavy Lands ſo potently, 
that they cannot be killed at once, even by the 
Mattock. In a Field near me, where the Soil is 
aloamy Gravel, that was well dunged, and ſown 
with Barley, the Farmer employ*d ſeveral Hands 
to pull up great Numbers of them, after a great 
Shower of Rain : At this Time their Roots came 
alily up, as this Work was done on the thirteenth 
Day of May, 1739 3 but would not ſooner, be- 
aule their Stalks were not ſtrong enough to al- 
bw a fufficient Handle. What were pulled up, 
erved to cripple their Growth for that Summer, 
but did not kill them. Others, in this Month, 
i the firſt or ſecond Stirre-time, employ'd Hands 
_ 18 ro 
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to dig them-up with the Mattock after the Plough, 
which will certainly ſtunt and diminiſh their 
Growth in their next Crop of Grain; but as] 
have largely wrote on this Weed, how it was kil. 
led at a certain Seaſon of the Year by the Plough, 
and alſo. on the Deſtruction of many others, I re. 
fer you to the Chapter of Weeds in the laſt Month 
of May. — Here then, the new or Drill-huſbandry 
ſtands a Proof, how much more excellent it is, 
than the ald or Virgilian Huſbandry, for, by Dril. 
ling, the Horſe- break has an Opportunity of eaſily 
deſtroying this Maſter-weed, which is the Cauſe 
of impoveriſhing many Tenants, both in Vale and 
Chilturn Lands, and conſequently of leſſening the 
Landlord's Rents. 

Shoots of Trees, | why they ought to be cut off in 
this Month. This Month is the propereſt Time 
of the whole Year, to cut off the fide Shoots of 
Timber, and Fruit-trees, that grow as Excreſcen- 
cies, and draw away. and employ the Sap to no 
Purpoſe, and, by which, they leſſen the Growth of 
the more uſeful Branches, and Shoots of Timber- 
trees, and the Fruit and Branches of others. If 


- theſe are lopp'd, or cut off with the Bill, or Knife, 


in this Month, they will grow no more for ſeve- 
ral Vears; yet this ought to be done with Judg- 
ment, for, if they are large, they are better let 
alone, leſt the Sap run out too much, and damage 
the whole Tree: About Midſummer is reckoned 
the moſt natural Seaſon for this Work, and which 
F carefully. obſerve to do, eſpecially among my 
Timber-trees. 75 

 Weeding of Laquorice, Woad, &c. Now care- 
fully weed Liquorice, for, as this Root requires 
three or four Years to lie in the Ground before it 
is dug up, nothing ſhould grow among the green 
Shoots or Stalks after the firſt 'Year, when they 


ſuffer Onions or Cabbages to come up for a wag + 
| þ - u 
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but the fecond Year the Liquorice appears, like a 
Plantation of young Aſhes, in Rows, of a Foot 
aſunder, which are to be carefully kept clean from 
Weeds by Hand-houghing ; as they very well ob- 
ſerye to do about Godalmin in Surry, for here their 
| Land is a ſandy Loam, and is eaſily kept by 
Houghing, in good Order, as I ſaw done in the 
| Year 1738. Alſo weed well your Madder, Woad, 
Coriander, Carraway; the great Garden-poppy, 
Flax, Hemp, Potatoes, Teaſels, dwarf-Roſes, and 
other Vegetables. | — 
Meding Hop-Plantations. In this Month, ob- 
ſerve to keep your Hop-alleys clear of Weeds, 
for which Purpoſe there are more than fix ſeveral 
Inſtruments now in Uſe, as I have ſeen exerciſed 
, WH in Kent, and at Farnham, &c. for, by theſe, the 
Hop is made to ſhoot ſtronger, bloom better, be- 
come larger, more in Quantity, and enabled to 
_ WH refit Blights, and the Damage of Inſects, beyond 
i thoſe that want this good f It is for 
f Wl theſe Reaſons, that they employ in this and other 
Months, in gravelly or ſtony Grounds, the five- 
bing Horſe-break, drawn by two Horſes, as it is 
ed to a two-wheel Fore-carriage : But where the 
. WH Land is a Sand, or a light Loam, they draw the 
„une Hough-horſe-break, with two ſtrong Horſes, 
t s this is likewiſe fixed to a two-wheel Carriage, 
ind thus looſen the Earth, and deftroy the Weeds 
n a very expeditious cheap Manner; but, where 
theſe are not uſed, the three-prong Hand-hough, 
r che four-prong Hand-ſpade, is worked for two 
WH vhillings a _ in Kent, and with which a Man 
e. Will ſtir up half an Acre a Day, as they do at 
os Fenbam with the Beck-hough. By theſe excel- 
| ent new y Contrivances, they keep their Hop-alleys 
dee from Graſs and Weeds; and by which they 
Hop-Plantations, much cheaper than for- 
merly, when they knew how to ufe no other _ 
| L the 
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the common hand- plate Hough; this puts me upon 
the Praiſe of the prong Hand-hough, and the 
Prong-ſpade, which will excellently well looſen the 
Ground, and kill the Weeds, and yet not tear nor 
cut up the Roots of the Hops, as all the Plough 
Inſtruments will very much do, if they are ſuffer 
ed to go deep enough ; and as theſe two Tools 
may be made to clear a great Deal of Ground in 
one Day, and coſt but a Trifle at firſt, I am of 
Opinion, that they would be much more in Uſe, 
if their Value were more known. If the Leaves 
of Hops are much eaten by Inſects, they truſt ye. 
ry much to a Midſummer Shoot, that often helps 
in recovering this Malady; becauſe then come 
out new Shoots and Leaves. Rain waſhes off the 
Flies and Lice in the upper Part of the Vine, 
more than the lower, by Reaſon the lower Leaves 
are harder to come at. - | 

The Management of the Kentiſh Hop, and how 1 
kill the Lice, and-keep off Flies and Worms that ſpoil 
them, In the Year 1737, I heard of no more than 
one intire Acre here far was planted with the 
Farnham or Surry pale Vines, for the Kentiſh Sort 
are generally of a purple or brown Colour, and fo 
is their Hop :. Here they employ in this, and other 
Months, the prong and ſheim Plough, and other 
Inſtruments, for cleaning the Alleys, and killing 
Weeds : Now, beſides the many. Caſualties that 
Hops are liable to ſuffer the reſt of the Year, in 
this Month, and in July and Auguſt, they are ſub- 
ject to the black and green Lice, Fly, or Worm, 
the Fire-blight, and the Mould or Dwindle, which 
are the moſt deſtructive Incidents attending Hop- 
Plantations. The Lice are bred by Mill or Ho- 


| <7 ay or Fogs, which appear - whitiſh at 


fir 


„and are numberleſs, ſometimes, on one Leaf, 


and which they eat in little Holes, and thereby 


venom, make it ſhrivel up, and dry away. At a 
Ele | greater 
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Of WEEDS. 75 
greater Age, it's called the Collier- fly, becauſe it 


turns black, and becomes large, and will then feed 
on the Sap of the Vines and Hops, and Leaves, fa 
as to make them look in Summer, with a Winter 
Aſpect, if the great Rains do not waſh them off 
in Time. To prevent and Cure this Misfortune: 
— Put ſome Stone-lime on each Hill, and the 
firſt Rain will cauſe a Fume, that will do Service. 
In this County, are the largeſt Plantations of 
Hops, of any in England, and the People juſtly 
allowed to be the acuteſt of all others in the Ma- 
nagement of them 4 their Binds or Vines, Strings 
or Wires, are almoſt all of the Red or Purple, or 
brown Sort, and produce, for the moſt Part, a 
cloſe brown Hop, which, they ſay here, never de- 
ceives the Buyer; as being far better than the 
large Suſſex, looſe, or flaggy Sort, though paler 
m Colour. Here they ſcorn th k and broad 
Hand-hough, as being too tedious in their Opera- 
tions, and employ, in their Stead, others of quicker 
and cheaper Service, being moſt of them new in- 
vented Machines, that dextrouſly open the Ground, 
kill Weeds, and let the Sun ard Rain eaſily into 
the Roots of the Hops. In 1738, 1 was in the 
argeſt Plantation of this County, containing for- 
ty Acres; but it ſeemed to me to be rather too 
large for its Owner, becauſe it was in the fouleſt 
Order of any I ever ſaw. Within theſe four 
Years laft paſt, they have greatly increaſed the 
Growth of the Surry or pale Hop; and are very 
diligent every Year in carrying on its Propagation, 
hnce the paler Sort of Malt-liquors are more and 
in Eſteem throughout our Iſland. The great Uſe 
of this moſt ſerviceable Vegetable, I have wrote 
of in ſeveral other Sorts of Books, in Hopes to 
promote a double Conſumption of it z and in ſuch 
i Manner, as I am ſure will tend very much to 

| L2 Ihe 


per Height, for ſuch Spreading makes Hop- Vines 


the Health and Pleaſure of the Drinker of the 
Malt- liquor it is boiled in. | | 

The Management of Hep-Plantatious in Surry, 
Sc. About the latter End of this Month, the 
Hops have done Running 'their Length, and be. 
gin to ſpread and branch. In Caſe, they con- 


- tipue Running too far, ſtrike off the upper Part of 


their Vine or Wire, with a Wand or {mall Stick, 
or otherways, and direct the Top to grow in 4 
lower and better Form, that it may ſpread at a pro- 


and Vegetables bear moſt Fruit. If the Top of a 
Vine by Accident breaks off, or is done on Pur- 
pole, the next Knot will throw out another Branch, 
that muſt be guided by the Hand about the Pole, 
and it will take and bear' well, In this County, 
and eſpecially about Farnbam, they beck-hough 
their heavy loamy Land, twice, at leaſt, in a Sum- 
mer; but, if it is a light, ſandy Loam, they only 
uſe the Broad-hough, or Spade, twice or thrice. 
In this Month, they pare the Earth in many Places, 
and throw it over the Hills; and this ſome do two 
or three Times in a Seaſon, to nouriſh the Hop- 
roots, by keeping the Hills hollow and moiſt. Ons 
Acre of Hops is ſaid to coft twenty Pounds a 
Year for Rent and all Management, and yet lia- 
ble to be damaged by fifty Accidents in that Time. 
But, when a ſucceſsful] Year attends a Crop of 
Hops, there have been a thouſand, or fifteen hun- 
dred Weight of them, got off that Quantity of 
Land, and fometimes more. Here they ſpare no 
Coſt to keep their Alleys clear of Weeds, and ac- 
cordingly employ the moſt Day-labourers-tor this 
Purpoſe, of any People | whatſoever, to dig with 
their Beck-houghs, and hough with their Broad- 
houghs. If it be a very dry Time in this Month, 
and your Conveniency will allow it, water each 
Hill, by pouring it into a Hole on the Top of h 
1 8 | ma 
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made with the ſetting iron Crow; this may cauſe 
you 2 good Crop, when your Neighbours miſs. 
Or you may make Uſe of the Dutch Squirt, that 
caſts its Water twenty Feet high, and thereby 
waſhes off the Breed of the Lice, Lady-bird, and 
Slug, or Snail, that, as I ſaid, are bred arid nou- 
nſhed by the Honey-dews, which generally fall in 
this Month. The Surry Hop and Bind are of a 
white or pale Colour, large, early ripe,” and 
excellent for pale Drinks in particular. Now care- 
fully tie up thefe Vines to. the Poles where they 
ate wanting, with Worſted, Ruſh, or Thrums, by 
twiſting and faſtening the one to the other, that 
before were ſtrained away by their Weight, or by 
Winds, for Vines ſhould never grow looſe from 
their Poles. But of Hops, more in other Months. 

To kill all great Weeds, the beſt Way. Now, with 
- W Mattocks, let two or more Men follow the Plough, 
mile you are ſtirring your Land for Turneps, or 
5 Wheat, or Cole, in this Month. This Work 
s, ies the Farmer an Opportunity, the beſt of all 
o Wl athers, to deſtroy or cripple all Sorts of Weeds, 
> WH the Cammock, which is thought to be only a 
2 Wl Honey-lſuckle Root, till, by Age, its many ſtink- 
a Wl ng, ſtringy Roots become as large as a little Fin- 
err, and run very wide and deep into the Ground; 
the Cats - tail, or Wild Burrage- root, increaſes faſt 
n light Land. About two or three Miles off 
Codalmin in Surry, in a large Field of a ſandy Loam, 


of law ſuch a numerous Parcel of this blue Weed, 
no ud the red Poppy, that I could hardly perceive 
ac- vy Oats that grew among them: Likewiſe the 
his WI deep-rooted Hog-weed, Clob-weed, wild Parſnips, 
ith Wl Dew-berry briar Roots, Honey-ſuckle, Dock, 
ad- Gould, and Thiftles, and others, which in this 
th, Month will bleed, or iſſue out their Sap, on being 


vounded by the Mattock and die, or at leaſt be 
o ſtunted by this and after Plowings and Dig- 
| Sings, 
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ings, that in Time they may be overcome. This 
Piece of Huſbandry 2 — beſt Friend, in the 
Deſtruction of Weeds, and which I every Year 
have done in the Fallow-ſeaſon, while the Plough 
is at Work; but, above all Times and Seaſons in 
the Year, there is none ſo good as the Month of 
Auguſt, for then Weeds are in their laſt autumnal 
Shoot, and then it is, that one Stroke of the Mat- 
tock does more Service towards their Deſtruction, 
than two in former Months. q 
The Breed of Weeds. Our Farmers in general, 
beſides the ſeveral Weeds that are bred from their 
own Seeds, that are ſown, or otherways brought 
into the Field, believe, that many are naturally 
bred by the Ground, and come up ſpontaneouſly, 
without any being in the Place before-hand, and 
this, partly, by good and bad Tilths, and the 
Seaſon of the Year : Sowing Wheat early in a fine 
dry Tilth breeds the' Poppy, Horſe-gould, and 
Chick-weed ; and if a fine Tilth is fown early, 
and wet, then it breeds the ſtinking May-weed, 
c. all which are beſt prevented by ſowing ſuch 
fine ſweet Tilth-grounds in October, in a dry 
Time. But when Land is in a coarſe Tilth, whe- 
ther Wheat is ſown early or late, wet or dry, 
Weeds will breed and multiply, in great Num- 
bers among it. Others are of Opinion, that no 
Weeds grow without their fundamental Seeds, 
nor is it any Proof they don't, for not appearing 
among ſome Sorts of | Crops, in particular Years, 
when at other Times.they do ; for this Difference 
may be owing not only to wet and dry Sowings, 
froſty Winters and Springs, a wet or dry Summer 
following, or to fine and rough Tilths ; but alſo 
to the hardy Nature of the Seeds of ſuch Weeds, 
which won't ſprout the firſt Year in any Ground 
whatſoever; and the next they can't, by Reaſon 


of the Plough's diſturbing them, the little "_ 
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the Crop is on the Ground, or by Reaſon of the 
great Luxuriancy of the Grain. There was a 


great deal of Wheat killed, by the Severity of 
Froſts, in the Winter and in the Spring-ſeafon, 
1740, which gave Room for the Curlock and 
many other Weeds to come up, and grow ſo ram- 
pant, that they crippled the Wheat, and made 


tin this Month look very thin, but the Weeds 


in great Perfection; however, in Drill-tilths, there 
s no Weed, be it ever ſo hardy and ſtubborn, 
need be ſuffered to grow here, for that they 
may be more 1 and extirpated by 
the houghing Inſtruments, cutting with the Knife, 
digging up by the hollow Trowel, or by pulling up 
with the Hands. | 

Weeding Horſe-beans. There are ſeveral Ways 
that are practiſed to ſet and ſow Horſe-beans for 
Houghing. About Gansford near Harrow on the 
Hill, they ſet them a- croſs their ridge, wet, Broad- 
lands in Rows with the Hand about a Foot or ſix- 
teen Inches afunder, and two Inches and a half a- 
part each Bean. Here alſo they draw the Hand- 
plate Hough the firſt Time, when the Beans are 
four Inches high and ſet or ſowed long-ways ; 
and about five Weeks after when the Weeds, 
that were laſt houghed up, are dead, they hand- 
tough again, by drawing up the Mould to the 


Roots of the Beans, and afterwards again, if they. 


ke Occaſion. Others ſow Horſe-beans out of a 
Hand-box, in Drills made by the double Broad- 
board Plough, and hough ſeveral Times between 
with Horſe-breaks, as they do about Ab in Kent. 
Others, the beſt of all, ſow their Horſe-beans out 
o a Hopper fixed, over the Beam of a Drill- 
flough, in Rows, at eighteen or twenty-four In- 
ches aſunder, and draw the three Hough-horſe, 
or plate Horſe-break, between them at four Inches 
nigh ; a ſecond Time at an older Age, and a third 


when 


in Bloſſom; with the Help of a hand- plate Hough, 
to bring and lay the Earth nearer to the Roots of 
the Beans, than the Horſe-break can. But in the 
Vale of Aliſbury, where they ſow and plow in 
their Horſe - beans promiſcuouſly in their Ridge. 
lands, they uſe no Inſtrument for this Purpoſe; for 
here the Sheep are the beſt Weeders, which they 
ſuffer to go amongſt them, even to their Blof- 
ſoming-time. In other Parts, ſome uſe the three- 
prong Horſe- break, where the Ground is hard, 
or ſtony, which will. looſen it, kill Weeds, and 
prepare it for the Horſe-break Plate-hough, that 
throws up the middle Mould to the Rows of Beans; 
but, as I ſaid before, others fow Beans out of 2 
Hopper of the Foot Plough in their Ridge-lands, 
in AMiſbury Vale. 

 Weeding Peaſe. Peaſe are likewiſe ſown in Drills 
ſeveral Ways, as Beans are, and by ſome ſet a- 
croſs their broad wer Ridge-lands; but, in this laſt 
Way, they commonly make Uſe of the rounci- 
val.Sorts. In December, 174 r, I had a Commiſ- 
ſion to ſend a large Quantity of ſeveral of the big- 
geſt Sorts, into the North, for ſetting them in their 
Field Ridge- lands, of which more hereafter in a 
Month. In Chalks, Gravels, and other 
dry Grounds, where Pea · roots are often dried up 
and killed by long Droughts; if they would ſow 
them here in Drills, they would not looſe ſo many 
Crops as they do; by ſowing thiem in the random 
Way. Where Peaſe are ſown for Peaſerods, they 
not only hough them ſeveral Times, but alſo turn 
the Rows now and then as ſoon as they have ga- 
thered the ripeſt; for, by thus turning them to 

the Sun and Air, the greeneſt or youngeſt will 
grow and ripen the ſooner; but, of Weeding Peaſe, 
ice laſt Month, 
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0 P Saffron As this moſt uſeful, valuable Ve- 


getable has been wrote on by ſeveral learn- 

ed Pens, in a very ample and nice Manner, I don't 
here pretend to mend what they have done: Bur 
my Deſign is by this Chapter, only to put ſeveral 
in Mind of the great Opportunity they may en- 
jy, of improving vaſt Numbers of poor open 
Field Soils, which at prefent lie neglected in a 
great Degree, by ſowing ſuch Seeds on them for 
Crops, as ſeldom anſwer to any conſiderable Ad- 
vantage, In this Month, they take up the Roots 
of Saffron, and plant them- in light, dry Ground, 
eſpecially in ſuch Sort as lies about Re ver, two 
les wide of Saffron-Walden in Eſſex, which is 
a chalky Loam; for this Vegetable will grow in 
moſt dry Sotls, but refuſes Clays, and wet Earths. 
Chalky, loamy Lands, ſome of the Heath-grounds 
in Surry, the dry downy Sort in Wiliſbire, the 
hurlucky Earths in Edgborough Pariſh in Bucks, 
and even in many other poor Soils, not worth at 
this Time above a Shilling or two an Acre, whoſe 
Farths are deep enough, are very fit for this Pur- 
ſe, provided they lie with a ſmall Deſcent, are by 
wed previous Plowings got into a fine Tilth, 
and well dreſſed with the Fold, Rabbits, Fowls, 
or ſhort rotten Horſe-dung, Rags, or enough of 
Oll-cake Powder, Oc. that muſt be plowed in 
once or twice, ſo that they may be well incorpo- 
nted with the Ground. Or if it be Heath, or 
Wood-land, then the Roots muſt be forced up, 
add burnt, with their Surface of Earth, into Aſhes, 
5 "ms Which 
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which will prove a good Manure. A ſandy 
is alſo an excellent Soil for this Purpoſe, and when 
all is readily thus prepared, with the Hand-hough 
make Drills, or Furrows, three Inches deep, and 
as near together as the Ground will allow, and 
plant the Saffron Roots in the ſame, at three Inches 
aſunder, covering all with the ſame Earth by a 
Hand- rake, and ſo proceed, till a Bed of four Feet 
wide is made; then leave a Path af-eighteen In- 
ches wide, and make another Bed, as before : But 
this Work may be much cheaper and quicker done 
with the excellent three-wheel, or pulley-drill 
Ploughs, ſo far as concerns the making of Drills, 
About this Time of Year, Saffron Roots may be 
bought by the Buſhel for a ſmall Charge, in ſe- 
veral Markets in theſe Parts, and carried to diſtant 
Places for making Plantations. Now, for this Pur- 
poſe, there ſhould be a conſiderable Number of 
roddled Hurdles got in Readineſs, to incloſe two 
or three Acres in the common Field, as is uſually 
done, to prevent the- Damage of Hares, and other 
Enemies, and, by next September, you will have a 
Gathering. But, the Years afterwaxds, you will 
have full Crops, if the Seaſons are propitious. 
Three Years Crops may be expected from theſe 
Roots, and then the Roots are to be taken up at 
the following Midſummer, to be planted in another 
Ground, which is often done in the ſame open 
Field near the laſt, and the old Ground may be 
plowed, and made ready for ſowing a Crop of 
Wheat, Sc. The Exgliſb Saffron is the beſt Sort 
of any in Europe, An Acre commonly yields ten 
Pounds Weight, and ſometimes as much more, 
and ſold at deareſt for five Pounds a Pound 
Weight ; but at the cheapeſt for twenty or thirty 
Shillings a Pound. I thought it a fine Sight in 
the Month of September, to ſee twenty or 5 
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Of Cutting down, &c. 84 
1 Hands employed in a two-acre incloſed Piece of 
n Ground, about Day-break, . very buſily picking 
h out the Saffron Flowers, at Keſtever aforeſaid ; 
d but more of this in the Month of September. 


ä 


rene YL | 
- Of | Cutting down, and Gathering ſeveral par- 
e " * ticular Vegetables. | 4 


[l Eld or Wold. About the Beginning of this 
$, VV Month, Weld is commonly ripe, as may 
e be known by its yellow ſeedy Head, and then it 
- ſhould be pulled up by the Hands, and bound in 
it WW Handfuls with the ſame Stalks; four of which 
[= are. to' be ſet up one againſt the other, to dry 
of Wh they ſtand in the Field. When it is enough, 
'0 1 a Sheet, or other large Cloth, on the 
ly round, and rub the Ears or Pods one againſt 
er another,” and the Seed will come out, which 1s to 
2 be preſerved for Sowing, at the next Seaſon of the 
ll WH Year: Then tie the Stalks, with their Roots on, ; 
s. up in Bundles, and carry them into the Barn. If | 
ſe it will not fell for a good Price the firſt Year to | 
at the Dyer, it may be kept till the ſecond or third. ; 
er A Load has been had off one Acre, and ſometimes 
n Load can't be got off ten. Twenty-eight Bun- 
be des make one Load, which, in the Year 1738, 
of was worth ten Guineas; and, near London, they | 
rt catry a Load and a half in a Waggon at once. In | 
N Kent are ſown great Quantities of this Seed: Some | 

e, rub out this Seed in the Night- time on a Sail-cloth, | 
d for, in a very dry Day, ſome of it is apt to be loſt : 

ly But as I have publiſhed the Culture and Manage- 
in 
5 
15 


| 
1 
4 
* 


nent of this in laſt Month, I ſhall ſay no more of 
it here. e 


M 2 Roſes 
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Roſes for the Apothecaries Uſe. In this Month 
gather red dwarf Roſes, that ſome cauſe to grow 
in the Middle of Hop-alleys, for now they begin 
to be fit to gather, and will laſt gathering near 
three Weeks. They muſt be pulled off as they 
ripen, yet they muſt not be full ripe when taken 
off the Briar-hedge-y if they are, they loſe a great 
deal of their Vertue, and Foil They are to be 
. Either dried by the Sun, or by a Fire; and when 
they are in Order, their dried Leaves may be ſold 
to Apothecaries for a Pound. Theſe alone, 
in a right Soil, will pay the Rent of the Ground; 
though it be four Pounds an Acre, if they enjoy 
a good Seaſon, under right Management; and 
by ſome thought to do little or no Harm to the 
Hop- plantation. This Improvement may be ſeen 
behind the Ming's-Head- Inn, at Godalmin in Surry, 

Woad, Now twiſt off the Leaves of your Woad, 
if they are full broad, and grind. them, for making 
and drying them in Balls for the Dyer's Uſe. The 
Leaves of Woad dye Woollen of an olive Colour 
but are much uſed to faſten in other Colours. Now 


g © »% 


the fitter to ſow a Crop of Wheat on in Sqtem- 
ber, or October following. If the Earth is in good 
Heart, the Leaves of Woad may be gathered ſe- 
veral Times in a Summer; but the firſt two are 
beſt : It is much "ſown between Bath and Briſtol, 
where I ſaw ſeveral Plantations of it : But more of 
this in next Month, 
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oP Compaſs, or "Mavures of Dong, * Chalk. 
or Lime, Laam, or other Earibs. Of Mas 
aures and Dreſſings 1 have ſo largely wrote, in daſt 
Month, that I have the leſs to ſay here. If -yau 
ure not done it in May, and the Dryneſs: of the 
Weather will it, empty your Ponds: ant 
Ditches in this Month, in order to give the maſt 
Room for the Reception of Waters, and, at = 
lame Time, to enjoy a beneficial Compoſt, which 
the Mud, that, is thrown out, will h do, if 
ightly managed : For this Purpoſe, let it lie to 
when thus is done, lay ſome {mall Chalk clofe 
vit angles Is let it be mixed together into one ſquare 
ap. Others. will mix —— inſtead of Chalk, 
will burn up the Seeds of Weeds, take uff 
the crude Nature t the Mud, and, much ſooner 
tan Chalk, reduce its tough Body to a, ſhort 
Conſiſtence: Or you may mix the Shovelings of 
Dirt, o Toth, or, if you are near enough the Sea 
All, or Part ** theſe, as Conveniency allows, — 
be mixed, and, in two or three Months Time, 
turned and mixed. again, and ſo a third Time, if 
Occaſion, be, that all their ſeveral/ Parts may be 
well incorporated. And, if ſucha Heap, ean be 
got ready Time enough to lay on juſt x che 
aſt Plowing for Wheat, you may depend on i te 
r 344 Sails 


nd will produce you a plentiful Crop, fo and 


dear of Smut, if other Management is anſwerable 


to this excellent Compoſt. Small Chalk, or Turf, 


« Mould got from under Hedges, or che Sullage 
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of Bottoms in the Road-way, or London Aſhes 
or London Dirt from off the Lay-ſtalls, are what 
the Midaleſen Farmer chiefly 8 of for 
his Meadow and plowed Lands; and, to give 
them their Due in this Reſpect, f muſt ſay they 
are the beſt of Huſbaridmen, becauſe many of 
them fetch their Chalk, and London Dirt and 
Aſhes, five or ten Miles, and fo work and mix 
their Heaps by ſeveral Turnings, as to make them 
almoſt fine enough t6*paſs through a Sieve or 
Screen, before they lay it on. The ſame Chatac- 
ter I muſt alſo give the Kentiſh and Eſſex Farmers, 
wh get all the Turf, Mould, and Mud, where- 
ever they can, for mixing it with Dung and Chalk, 
or Lime, in the greateſt Perfection. As to the 
Quantity of one with another, there needs no 
Computatien from my Pen, for every Peaſant is a 
ſuffictent Judge of this, becauſe there is hardly 
any Danger of a Miſtake. I have a great Hole in 
one of my Fields, which contains, I believe, twenty 
Loads: of ſandy Mud; that it 'teceives from the 
Shoot of a Hill once a Lear: This I have thrown 
out, and, when dry; I bring to it ten or twelve 
Evads'of Chalk, and as much Dung; or, if I put 
twenty of each of the two laſt; I don't know whete 
the Harm would be, as it is to be laid on a loamy 
Gravel, for a Crop of Wheat or Barley; for this 
Soil, though ſhort in its Nature, yet, on the Fall 
of great Rains, when it's in a fine Tilth, will run 


together, like Batter for a Pancake; and when it 


thus happens preſently after che Seeds of Wheat 
or Barley are ſown;'it' will bind them in ſo tight, 
that many can never ſhoot out; therefore Chalk 
and other looſe Dreſſings are neceſſary here. 

The great Advantage of manuring Meadow: 
grounts. In this Month, as ſoon as the natural 
Hay is got off, it is excellent Huſbandry to carry 
rotten Dung, old Thatch, or rotted Straw on new- 

| mown 
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mown Graſs- land; for this is thought by many to 
de the beſt Time to dreſs Meadows, eſpecially 
with a Mixture of Coal-aſhes, Dung, or Chalk, 
or Lime, or Mud, or Mould; that have lain to- 
gether ſome Time to incorporate in a Heap, and 
been ſufficiently.” turned, becauſe there is a long 
Time for it to waſh down to the Roots of the 
Graſs, and nouriſh them againſt a freezing Winter 
and a ſcorching Summer. But to be ſooner in my 
Praiſe of this Management: You may expect ſuch 
Manure to bring on the ſpeedy Growth of a fine 
After-crop, or Ruin, -the ſame Year ; kill Moſs, 
keep the Ground moiſt and warm; cauſe Grafs to 
grow good Part of the Winter, and early in the 
Spring-time-3 and bring on a timely Cover againſt 
the next ſcorching Seaſon : Benefits, that ought to 
be ſtrenuouſly endeavoured after, for whoever 
keeps back the Penny here, will, as the old Pro- 
verb ſays, loſe a Sheep for grudging a little Tar. 
And, if Tam a Judge of the Matter, it is as much 


good Huſbandry to dreſs Meadow, as Corn- 


ground; for, where a plentiful Crop of Graſs is, 
there may a plentiful Return of Dung and Profit 
be expected, and, when once fuch Land is got 
into good Heart, it may be eaſily kept up. A 
Truth ſo plain, that a Field of the good and bad 
Huſbandman decides the Matter on View. And 
It is a juſt Reproach to the latter, when by this 


ame Farm, gets a good Living by his full Dreſſ- 


hire Farms, and, at the ſame Time, are incapable 
b give the Land its due Manuring; however, 
whether it is Want of Knowledge, a willing Mind, 
or Ability, the Deficiency will ſurely be a Loſs to 
te Occupier : Accordingly, I have known able 
Ferſons run out conſiderable Sums of Money in 


Farming, 


Neglect he breaks, and gives an Opportunity to a 
more deſerving Succeſſor, who ſometimes, on the 


ngs. This alſo declares the Folly of thoſe who 
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Farming, for Want of a tight Notion of the va. 
lue of Manures and Dreflings; - Others begin at 
the wrong End of Farming, and allow themſelyes 
in great Expences to erect needleſs new Building, 
or adorn old ones z make large Gardens, en grande 
Maniere, Fiſh-ponds, Viſto's, Cc. at the fame 
Time neglecting the Improvement of their Land, 
that ought to be firſt remembered to be duly aſ- 
ſiſted with proper Manures z that would, by them, 
uce and become à Sort of Fund to anſwer a 
umber of contingent Charges. | 
. The great Advantage of — 
fully — 
an 


Here I have a Taſk, that, if 
would employ my Pen in a very voluminous Man- 
ner; but, as a Monthly Book will not admit of it, 
I ſhall anly briefly touch on this moſt n 
Article. It is certain, that particular Soils and Si- 
tuations require particular Manures; and thoſe to 
be laid on at different Seaſons of the Year, accord - 
ing to the Nature of the Graſs, or Corn, they are 
to fertilize : To this End, I fall give an Account 
of Dreſſings, or Manures, as they are made Uſe of 
in feveral Parts of the Country: Firſt, In the Vale 
of Aitesbury, they ſeldom employ any other than 
their Fold, Yard-dung, and Pidgeon's Dung, 
As to their Fold, they know, by every Year's Ex- 
perience, that this is the cheapeſt; and, as it is 
the cheapeſt and eaſieſt to come by, it is the beſt 
of all others to them. Their Yard-dung, for- 
merly, after it was throwed up in Heaps in their 
Yards in April or May, in Jure or July following 
they uſed to lay on their. Ridge-lands, by ſpread- 
ing it over them, after they had plowed once or 
twice ; and there let it lie, thinking it did a great 
deal of Good in this Poſture, , by keeping in the 
Spirit of the Earth from being exhaled away, and 
at the ſame Time lodging the Dews, whoſe Good- 
neſs, though waſhed by Rains, or dried by the _— 
ks | and 
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and Air; yet, as they alledge, it is not loſt, but is. 
drawn in by the Attraction of the Earth, which it 


thus enriches, Others of their Farmers, and more 
of late than ever, carry all their Yard-dung into 
the Field, as near-the Place it is to be uſed at as 
poſſible, and, with ſome Turf, or Mould, clamp 
it, to be laid on and plowed in at next Sowing- 
time; but ſeldom or never turn it. As to Pid- 
geon's Dung, it is certainly very much coveted by 
all Huſbandmen, but all cannot have it, tho' they 


willingly give Ten or Twelve-pence a Buſhel | 


for it, and fetch it ten Miles an End, Others of 
them will plow in their rotten Dung at the firſt 
Stirree here in this Month, that it may have due 
Time to mix with the Earth, and thereby cauſe 
their Wheat to come evener, than if it was laid 
on at Sowing- time, and freer from the Danger of 
Smut, In the Chilturn Country, in this Month, 
all Farmers, who can, employ the Fold, as being 
an univerſal Dreſſing, and good for all Sorts of 
Land, Others lay their rotten. Yard-dung on at 
the firſt Stixree-time, and believe it the beſt Sea- 
ſon of all others for this Purpoſe, becauſe it, will 
now mix better with the looſe Ground, than if it 
was laid on at the Fallow, or firſt Plowing for 
Wheat, in April, or at the laſt Plowing, in Sep- 
tember or October; for that, by laying it on in this 
Month, the Seeds of Weeds,. if there were any 
among the Dung, will hereby be quite deſtroyed; 
b that the Farmer, by this timely Management, 
ma a Crop of Wheat free of Smut, clear of 


eeds, and in an even Growth. At other Times 


they dreſs with ſeveral other Sorts of Manures ; 


but this in a proper Month. In Middleſex they 


kidom fold any of their Land, becauſe moſt of 
theſe Farmers carry on the Suckling of Houſe- 
ambs ; or if they 1 an Opportunity, by an ad- 
Reent Common, as e near Allen, they 


arc 
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are afraid to keep a Flock of Weather-ſheep for 
this Purpoſe, leſt they be ſtolen, notwithſtanding 
the late Act has made it Death; and therefore 
=y dreſs with Dung alone, or, as I faid before 


with white Soap-aſhes from London, or with 2 
Mixture of Dung, Mould, Chalk, or Lime. 
About Chaffont, as they alſo ſuckle Houſe - lambs, 
now dreſs for a Wheat-crop with Yard-dung, or 
Mixtures of Dung, Mud, or Mould, or London 
Aſhes ; at other Times, with Rags, Soot, Shav- 
ings of Horn, or Leather, &c. but very rarely 
with the Fold. Near the Sea-coaſts, in ſeveral 
Counties, particularly in Cornwal, in the Winter 
and Spring-ſeaſons, when Storms moſtly cauſe the 
Waves to tear up the Ore-weed from the Bottom 
of the Sea, and caſt it to the next Shore, they 
clamp it to rot alone, or mix it with Sand, Mould, 
or Lime, which will in Time ſo attenuate and di- 
vide this gluey Subſtance, as to reduce it into a 
much ſhorter. Nature, and fit it for plowing in, in 
this Month, or afterwards, for a Wheat or Barley- 
crop, Cc. as being one of the beſt of Dreſſings for 
all Sorts of arable Lands; and fo are their Pil- 
chards, that ſometimes throw themſelves on their 
Shore in prodigious Quantities, to avoid their De- 
ſtruction by ravenous Porpoiſts, and other great 
Fiſhes. But I cannot finiſh here without further 
remarking, that, if your Soil be a Clay, or a ſtiff 
Loam, and the Dung be rather long than ſhort, 
it is beſt ſtirred in in this Month, by Reaſon ſuch 
Dung will haye Time to hollow this cloſe, ſurly 
Glebe, and help much ſooner to bring it into a 
fine Tilth, for all Dung contributes to looſen the 
Body of the Earth ; and this may be the bolder 
done, becauſe Clays and Loams do not feed on 
Dung, like the ſharp Gravels, or like ſome hun- 
gry Sands, nor will they mix with Dung half 
fo ſoon as the two latter, On the Contrary, An 
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the Soil be a Gravel, or Sand, or other hawky 
Earth; then it is beſt laying all Sorts of Dung 
on at Wheat-ſeed Time, becauſe, ſuch Ground, 
being of a voracious. Nature, would devour the 


Dreſſing too ſoon, if laid on early, and then the 


Wheat would perhaps want Aſſiſtance, by the 
Time it is halt grown ; and, as a farther Secu- 
rity to ſuch late Dreſſing, theſe Earths are beſt 
ſown late in October, or early in November, that 
the Dung and Grain may not ſpend themſelves 
too ſoon. I mult alſo farther obſerve, that when 
the Soil, you are to. dreſs, is of the ſtiff Sort, and 
2 Mixture can be had of Chalk-ſand, or Shells, 
or other ſuch ſhort dry Aſſiſtance with Dung, 
or Mud, Sc. it is beſt adding the greateſt Part 
of ſuch ſhort, ſweet Bodies, in making a Clamp, 
of Heap. And fo, in Caſe you are to dreſs a 
Gravel, Sand, or chalky Soil, then moſt Mud, 
Turf, or Yard-dung will be the propereſt to lay 
in the mixed Heap: But, as there is hardly any 
Farmer wants the Knowledge of this, I ſhall not 
further enlarge on a Matter ſo eaſily underſtood, as 
Mixtures are. Nor is there any Occaſion for theſe 
Contrivances, where Crag is 41 as it is near 
Woodford in Suffolk, nor where Marle, or Maum, 


can be conveniently had; for theſe two laſt alone 


ae excellent Manures for all Soils in general, that 
ae of the ſhort-bodied Sort. | 56h 

Of Soot-manures, Now is the beſt Time of all 
the Year for thoſe Farmers, who live within about 
thirty Miles of London, to load their Waggons up 
with Meal, Fire-wood, Oak, Beech, or Aſhen 
or Elm Planks; or with Corn, or other portable 
marketable Goods, chiefly for enjoying a back or 


tome Carriage in the cheapeſt Manner, by bring; 


ing down Soot; or Horn- ſhavings, Trotters, 
Hooves, Bullocks and Hogs Hair, Rags, Ccal- 
ales, Shavings of Leather, &c. while the Roads 
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are in good Order. Soot, now, is commonly ſold 
at London Six-pence and Seven-pence a Buſhel, 
when in the Winter and Spring-ſeaſons it is Nine- 
pence. This we ſhoot down in our Fields, in a 
round, pecked Heap, againſt next Spring, when 
we ſow it over our Wheat ; and which in the 
mean Time, by being hurdled round, and a little 
Straw laid on its Top, will keep free from Da- 
mage of all Weathers. The Trotters, Hooves, 
and Horn-ſhavings may be plowed in at the firſt 
Stirree-time in this Month, and anſwer extremely 
well for ſeveral Years after. But the Rags, Hair, 
and Leather-ſhavings ſhould be plowed in at Wheat 
Sowing-time, as the Aſhes are to be fown out of 
the Hand on Wheat, Clover, St. Foyne, and na- 
tural Graſs, in December. Now all theſe, and 
more, we Hertfordſhire Farmers make, Uſe of, as 
we are an inland County, and abound with many 
Sorts of Soils; and I believe I may aſſurediy 
vouch it, that he, who rents from fifty to a hun- 
dred, or more, Pounds a Year, and does not make 
Uſe of ſome of theſe Manures and Dreſſings for 
his Meadow, or plowed Grounds, cannot get 
Money in any conſiderable Degree, notwithſtand- 
ing the Conveniency of Commons for his Sheep, 
and other Home Advantages. For a Proof, in a 
great Degree, of this: There are three Farms 
within two Miles of my Houfe, that join toge- 
ther, and rented by three ſeveral Tenants, called 
Wards, whole Soils are Loams, Chalks, and Gra- 
vels; I ſay, here they often lay out the Value of 
an ordinary Crop in London Manures, before they 
can obtain a good one. Indeed, when a very long, 
dry Spring and Summer happen, they are liable 
to loſe Money, inſtead of getting it, by the burn- 
ing Quality of theſe Dreſſings; but, when they 
are attended with ſufficient Moiſture, they com- 
monly have double Crops to what their * 
Ve, 
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have, who made Uſe of none of theſe auxiliary 
Helps: For, though the former are ſubject to 
fome fatal Incidents, by Weather and Inſects, yet 


it is well known, that no Farmers, in our Parts, 


get more Money, in Proportion to their Farms, 
than theſe do, notwithſtanding their Lands are of 


the poorer Sorts, In this Month, as ſoon as the 


young Turneps have ſhewed all their ſeedling 


Heads above-ground, ſome have ſown London Soot 


over the whole Crop, which will certainly preſerve 
them from the Fly and Slug, and keep them from 
the Thief, But this Manure is apt to imbitter 
them with a diſagreeable Taſte to the Cattle who 
are to eat them; it is but ſeldom put in Practice; 
nor is there a Neceſſity for this, or any other of 
the powder*d Antidotes, when I have communi- 
cated 4 cheap and beneficial Ingredient, that will 
fully anſwer this Purpoſe without damaging the 
Turneps, and which 1s to be had in moſt Parts of 
England, where Soot, &c, cannot, Alſo, in next 
Month, I intend to give an ample Account of 
making Aſhes by burning Clay, and thoſe made 
from Peat. 
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CHAP. KX. 
' Of Natural Graſs and Hay, &c. 
Mo chuſe a good Scythe. Look along its Edge, 


and, if you find it is a little in and out, it is 
a good Sign: The Reaſon is, becauſe, when the 
Steel is well mixed, of a right Sort, and truly 
lid in with the iron Part, after it is quenched, it 


— 


will turn in and out; which is the Nature of fine 


Steel ; but, when it is coarſe Steel, and little of it, 
after it is quenched, the Scythe will remain ſtraight 
and ſmooth. Some try it with a Nail, that 1 

$ raw 
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draw hard on the Edge, and, .if it notches, it is 
hard; if it turns; it is ſoft: Of the two, the hard 
one is the beſt, for this may be ſomewhat ſoftened, 
if it 1s let to lie expoſed all Day in the Sun now 
and then. Others obſerve, if there be any down. 
right Cracks towards the Back ; when there are, 
it is a Sign of a good Scythe; for there is this 
Difference between a good one and a bad one: A 
Man can earn more Money, do his Work more 
ealily, and in leſs Time, with a ſharp Tool, than 
with a blunt one. And ſo much Streſs is laid on 
this Conſideration, that our Labouring-men, who 
annually go to mow in the Middleſex Meadows, 
carry two Scythes a-piece with them, which every 
other Night they commonly grind (A bei, ſay 
they, is no Let) that one may relieve the other, 
and thus be Maſters of a thin-edged Tool at Plea- 
ſure ; for, by mowing an Acre of Graſs or more 
in one Day, and often whetting, a Scythe quickly 
gets a round, thick Edge. The Fame of the late 
— Hanchcomb, a Day-labouring Man at S:, 
Albans, is well known, in our Parts, for his exceed- 
ing all in the Art of Mowing : His common Stint 
was two Acres of Graſs, and ſeven Acres of Oats, 
in one Day ; and accordingly he would undertake 
to mow with any Man whatſoever, inſomuch that 
many of the vulgar People reported, he did it by 
the Black Art : But in Time the Truth came out, 
and he was known to go down to Birmingham, and 
there be at an extraordinary Charge for. a Scythe 
of all the beſt Steel, which, with his great Skill 
in Whetting, and ſuperior Strength of Body, made 
him out-do all others. But there is another Way, 
obſerved by ſome of the Skilful, to chuſe a right 
Scythe, and that is, When they ſee a Scythe 
marked with one Cut or Notch, they believe 
it to be made on a Monday, or the firſt Work- 
ing-day of the Week, and refuſe it; becauſe, b 
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Fire being put out a Saturday, the Hearth, or Fire- 
place, is too cold to give ſuch. a neceſſary Heat, as 
to make a true Scythe: On Tueſday, they mark it 
with two little Notches, Wedneſday three, and 
Thurſday four; but all theſe are not approved, *till 
they ſee five or ſix Notches ; this, as they ima- 
gine, ſeldom or never fails of being a good one, 
Another from Birmingham had a Scythe as ſmooth 
25 a Looking-glaſs, and that ſhined, as if Strakes of 
Fire were in it; this Man would go as far again as 
another could, with only one Whetting. 

Mowing Natural Graſs, when. In our Parts, the 
high ſituated, flat, clayey Loams are rarely mown 
of Midſummer, for *tis then the white Honey- 
ſuckle (which immediately ſucceeds the red) ap- 
pears with the Rattle-graſs, and others, that are then 
ripe, which ſerve as ſo many Indications of its being 
fit to cut; for, if it is done ſooner than the Sap is 
at its Maturity, the Hay will ſhrink, and weigh 
the leſs ; and, if it ſtands longer, it is apt to rot 
at Bottom, weigh light, and be of a ſpungy, hol- 
low Nature, that does little more than fill the Belly 
of the Beaſt, . when the true upland, meadow Sort, 
mowed at a right Age, will be Oats: and Hay, in 
Compariſon of ſuch foggy Food. I own, that 
we in Hertfordſhire, by ſuch a late firſt Mowing, 
are deprived of the Benefit of a ſecond the ſame 
Summer, which thoſe Farmers near London are in- 
titled to, who can get Dreſſing enough to make 
their hot Gravels and cold Clays return a quick 
After-mead. But then we have this Conveniency, 
that, when they are burnt up with early Heats and 


Droughts, our Sort of elevated Clay-grounds will 


nouriſh a late Crop, that often enjoys Showers of 
Rain, after their's are cut down, and becomes a 
good Bulk. And as to our After-mead, or ſe- 
cond Crop (which, in our Parts, we cannot, with- 
put exceſſive Charge, get Manure for) we keep it 

Wh growing 
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growing *till Michaelmas, and feed it *till Chrip. 
mas; which enriches the Ground, and ſupplies, in 
ſome Meaſure, that Deficiency, In ſultry Wea. 
ther, it's beſt mowing Graſs early in the Mom- 
ing, while the Dew eis on it, for then it's much 
better cut, than in any Time of the Day after- 
wards ; and it ſometimes happens, when the Wea. 
ther is favourable, and the Crop thin, that we get 
the Hay in the very next Day, Others obſerye 
to begin Mowing, when ſeveral of the Graſſes are 
near Seeding, their Stems full grown, or when 
they are yellowiſh at Bottom. On the twentieth 
Day of June, 1740, a Sort of Spittle was ſeen on 
Graſs, which, about Stanmore in Middleſex, is cal- 
led Woed-ſeer, occaſioned, as they fay, by the 
Weather, which, at this Time, was cold Nights, 
foggy Mornings, and yery hot Days z this proved 
a Token to them for haſtening their Mowing, 
for, on this Sign, they believe the Graſs-hopper 
will breed from this ſpitty Matter, and then they 
will eat up the fine oss Bottom-graſs, and be- 
come ſo numerous, as to jump before the Scythe 
in Swarms. 

Of Mowing Natural Graſs. There is a great Dif- 
ference in Mowing natural Graſs, for ſome Mow- 
ers will leave (as we ſay) their Wages behind 
them, by not cutting the Graſs ſmooth, and clean 
off, One Sort of Mowing we call, 

* Lopping In. This is done, when a Mower heaves 
uP his Scythe eighteen Inches, or more, from the 
Ground, and generally, with a Swing from the right 
firſt, lops in before him to the left, by which he 
is ſometimes forced to chop twice, inſtead of once, 
and then Part of the Graſs is ſo ſmall, that the 
Rake can't take it, which cauſes a conſiderable 
Lofs in a large Field; and it is for this Reaſon, that 
the Middleſex Farmer won't admit of ſuch Mow- 


ing, though it is very commonly practiſed in the 
Sy tnaugn it is very com Pr Nerth, 
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North, as an eaſier Stroke, than a more even one, 
Ribbing Graſs. This is occaſioned by the Mow- 
er's ſaving himſelf ſome Labour at firſt, and there- 
fore he ſtrikes ſhort Strokes; whereas, if he took 
3 round, even, ſweeping Cut, it would prevent 
this Loſs 3 for, by this Sort of bad Mowing, there 
is a great deal of Graſs left uncut, as appears by 


the Ribs, or Semicircles, remaining behind: Both 


theſe Misfortunes proceed from Want of more la- 
bouring Strokes, in an even, round, low, ſweep- 


ing Way. 3 | 
Driving a Scythe in Mowing, This is likewiſe 
thought to be'wrong Management ; for, if a Scythe 
is mowed too long with, before it is whetted, they 
muſt whet ſo much; that it ſoon acquires a thick 
Edge, and then there muſt be the more Labour 
and Time employed in Mowing; beſides Mowing 
the Graſs very much to the Farmer's Diſadvantage, 
| How a young Mower had like to ſpoil himſelf. 
A luſty young Man went out of Hertfordſhire to 
mow in Middleſex, and, getting into a Company 
that mowed by the Acre; he preſently was all of a 
Lather, by endeavouring to keep up with them, 


for he muſt either have died, or given out: On this, 


an old Mower took Pity on him, and altered his 
Scythe, by hanging it wider and flatter for mowing z 
whereas, before he had hung it ſo, that the Edge 
cut too low, and the Scythe hung too narrow, 
which obliged him to ſtrike three Strokes to 
the Company's two, to keep up with them. 
But, after this Alteration, he mowed as well as the 
beſt of them. * 

Several Ways of making natural Hay. Our com- 


mon Method in Hertfordſhire is this: About eight 


a Clock, or ſooner, the ſame Morning the Graſs 
s mown;, we ted or throw it out as thin as poſ- 
ſible, ſhaking it very carefully, that none remain 
matted, for; on this firſt Flinging it abroad, very 
_ 0 mucn 
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much depends the making of good Hay afterwards, 
The ſame Day, if the Weather and Number of 
Hands will permit, it may be turned once or twice, 
and after that raked into Wind-rows, and then 
pa into Graſs-cocks, and ſo ends the firſt Day, 
he ſecond, we fling it out, and ſhake it into 
ſquare Leets, which as ſoon as done, we rake the 
Interſpaces clean, and turn it two or three Times 
before Night; at laſt we rake it into double 
Wind-rows, which are done by two Perſons raking 
againſt one another, and then put 1t into Baſtard- 
cocks, that are as big again as Graſs-cocks, and 
ſo ends the ſecond Day. The third, we/throw it 
out into Leets, or broad ſquare Parcels again, and, 
when the Ground is all well raked between them, 
we turn it as often as the Weather will permit, 
which is ſometimes three Times in a Day ; and in 
the Afternoon, about four o' Clock, and before 
the Dews fall, we cock it up into Heaps, as 
big again as Baſtard-cocks, and rake all the 
Ground clean about them, and thus ends the 
third Day. The fourth, when the Dew is clean 
dried off, we fling it into Leets again, and, after 
it has had one Turn, we put it into Staddles, load 
it, and carry it away into a Barn, Cock, or Stack: 
But this tedious Way is never done, but when the 
Weather won't allow its being got in the ſecond 
or third Day. . Some, indeed, who have a great 
many Hands, will ted their Graſs about fix or 
ſeven a Clock in the Morning, and when it's very 
ſhort, and the Weather — will turn it twice 


the ſame Day, and get it in the next, by raking it 
into Wind- rows, after the two Turns, and putting 
it up in Graſs-cocks, and next Day, with one Turn, 
rake it up, and carry it in. Others will only give 
it a Ted as ſoon as mown, at Noon rake it into 
Rows, and towards Night put it into Graſs-cocks, 
and ſo. on, as I have before hinted : Then, to 


know 
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know when it is enough made, take a Handful, 
and twiſt it ſhort, and, if it breaks eaſily, it is made. 
For a London Market, they endeavour, all that is 
poſſible, to make it ſo, that it may hold a greeniſh 
Colour all the Year after; but in Albury Vale, 
and other Parts, they always ſtrive to inn ita little 
under made, or dampiſh, that it may mow-burn, 
and become reddiſh; in order to give the Hay a 
ſweeter Taſte and Smell, for inviting Cattle to 
eat 4 great deal, and drink much; which they 
reckon will breed the moſt Milk, or make a 
Beaſt fat the ſooner. 1 

How a Perſon ſpoiled Part of his Hay. He lived 
about twenty-ſeven Miles from London, and, in or- 
der to enjoy his Hay finer than his Neighbours, he 
built him a Dutch Barn, in 1738. Accordingly, 
the ſucceeding Crop of Hay was put into great 
Cocks, of about half a Load each. Theſe he let 
ſtand in the Field, with an Intent to carry all in 
one Day into the Barn; but, heavy Rains falling, 
he was obliged to defer it, and when fair Weather 
came, he went to Cart, and carried all into the 
Dutch Barn, where it lay in a bad Condition, be- 
cauſe he inned both Top and Bottom, while they 
were wet ; whereas, had he thrown thoſe two ex- 
treme Parts out, and dried them after the middle 
Part was carried, all had been well; but, by this 
Miſmanagement, he loft -the Selling of his Hay 
that Year. By . 

A remarkable Arcount of Hay that was damaged 


and recovered. A conſiderable Quantity of Hay 


had been got in ſo wet, that it heated in the Barn 
to that Degree, as to. become black and ſtinking, 
which they perceived, when they went to take it 
out the next Winter for feeding Deer: This 
made them let it lie another Year, and, con- 


try to their Expectation, it became ſq ſweet by | 
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being mow-burned, that the Deer eat it with all 

Greedineſs. 4 Yu , 
To mow Hay in a Barn, Cock, or Stack, without 
Danger of Firing. For this Purpoſe, I uſe a Tub 
about two Feet Diameter, and three Feet long, or 
a long Baſket, or four, Boards, of a Foot wide 
each, and four Feet long, nailed together; ei- 
ther of theſe, when . — Layer is up to 
its Top, we pull it up higher, and ſo on till our 
ois finiſhed, and then the Hole, — * Well, 
* it thus makes, ſeryes as a Chimney in the 
iddle of it for evacuating the Fume, Steam, or 
Smoak, that the Heat or Sweat of the Hay cauſes ; 
and by which you avoid the Danger of having your 
Mow take Fire, otherwiſe you run a Sent Nr 
of it, eſpecially if the Hay is got in damp or 
wet, as ſometimes by Neceſſity it happens. As to 
a Cock, or Stack of Hay, that ſtands in the open 
Air, if of any, conſiderable: Bigneſs, it can't be 
made in one Day, becauſe Hay, laid on in one Day, 
requires Time to ſettle, before more is added; 
and for this Purpoſe it often happens, that they 
inn ſeveral before they can finzſh a Cock, or Stack, 
In the mean Time Showers of Rain ſometimes fall 
and wet the expoſed Hay to great Prejudice, even 
for whole Nights and Days together. To avaid 
waich, ſome lay Straw on the Top, but this 
proves a Jooſe Covering, though it lies but a Day 
or two: Therefore at Rotherhith, or ſome other 
Place by the River Thames, you may buy old Ship 
Sail-cloaths for a ſmall Matter, and ſow them to- 
gether till you have one intire Cloth of twelve 
_ Yards fquare, which is the common Allowance. 
With this, at every Da 8 End, vou may cover 
your Cock, or Stack, nl it is finiſhed, and ſo at 
any other Time, without being expoſed to the 
great Damage that often enſues, without ſuch Se- 
curity. But obſerve, that if there be no Hole or 
_ e Chimney 
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Chimney. made in ſuch Cock, or Stack, this Cloth 
will keep in the Heat, and help to fire it the 
ſooner. On which Account, both theſe are per- 
ſectly neceſſary. Some are of Opinion, that Hay 
z better kept abroad, than in any cloſe Barn, be- 
cauſe the Sides of Boards, or Wall, help to make 
chat Part ſtink that lies next to them. And to be 
more commodious in making Cocks and Stacks, 
ſome, as ſoon as the Hay is made enough, will put it 
into many Cocks in a large Field, that will contain 
about half a Load each, and at the ſame Time 
tread it well, that it may lie in a pyramidical ſafe 
Manner from Wets, till they begin the Work of 

Curing coarſe, A. 2. E. Not only in Marſhes, 
but in many wet, low, Vale Grounds, their Hay 
1 often coarſe, by Reaſon of the Sedge, or ruſty 
Stalks that grow among the Graſs. A Caſe of this 
happened in Al;bury Vale, where is a Meadow 
about ten Acres, lying near a Water-mill, which 
was generally flooded, when the Water was. pent 
up at the Mill-head. This cauſed a Sort of /Ruſh 
or Sedge to grow, that made a Hay little better 
than ſome Straw, eſpecially if they let ſuch Grafs 
ſtand till it 1s ripe, The Occupier was told, that 
Coal or Wood-aſhes, or Pot-aſhes (but the firſt 
5 beſt for this Uſe) would cure it; accordingly 
many were got and ſown, which, by the very next 
dummer, not only killed the Sedge or round Ruſh, 
but brought up, in its Room, a fine three · leaved 
Graſs, that made the beſt of Hay, How faulty 
then muſt thoſe be, who will not be perſuaded to 
uch a cheap and uſeful Improvement, as I am ſure 
Thouſands may enjoy, that now do not. Obſerve, 
that ſuch coarſe ſedgy Hay can't well be too little 
made, for, by making it but little, it will mow- 


wink plentifully. 


burn, become ſweet, and cauſe Cattle to eat and 


Further 
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Further Remarks on Hay-making. At a certain 
Place about twelye Miles from London, they take 
little Care in the Tedding of their Graſs, but 
throw it out at a Fork's End, in a careleſs random 
Manner: This is very wrong, becauſe it is a fun- 
damental Error, for, unleſs Graſs is well ſhook at 
firſt, it is hardly ever, as I ſaid before, to be 
thoroughly parted afterwards, and conſequently 
the more difficult to make it all alike into a pure 
Hay. If the Graſs is in full Sap, it requires the 
longer Time to make. The oftener Hay is turn- 
ed, the hollower it lies, and the faſter it makes; 
therefore ſome will turn it three or four Times a 
Day. In caſe the Graſs-cocks are catched and 
wetted by Rains, they muſt be daily turned, tho 
it rains a little; becauſe, if they are not moved, 
or turned topſy-turyy, they*ll grow yellow, or 
black, and ftink ; for, by turning them, a good 
Colour is preſerved, and the Sweetneſs kept in. 
When Rain is apprehended, and the Grafs or 
Baſtard-cocks are dry,' double or treble them for 
their better Security. Hay, that is made from off 
Graſs-baulks of plowed Fields, is never ſo good 
when the Field 1s under Lent-grain, as it is when 
under Wheat, becauſe then the Graſs has the lon- 
ger Time to grow, and the better for ſucceeding 
the fallow Year, A Gentleman, that bought great 
Quantities of Hay, choſe rather to have it out of a 
Barn, than a Cock or Mow, becauſe in making a 
Cock, or Stack, Rain' often happens, and then 
the Hay becomes yellow, or hoary. Again, if 
Hay is cut over-ripe, and waſhed by Rain, it will 
become black in the Mow, and be little better than 
Pea-ſtraw 3 but if it is cut in its full Sap, and it 
be waſhed, the green Colour will come again 1n 
the Mow. VINE PR | 
How a Cock of Hay became damaged. A Hay- 


cock, after the firſt Year, grows worſe and worſe 
8 - 
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on that Side next to the South, becauſe, this be- 
ing the rainy Corner, the Wet gets moſtly in on 


this, a ſmall. Cock of Hay has loſt both its Scent 
and Colour at the End of the ſecond Year, an 


keeps ſound, for which Reaſon, of late, they put 
their Hay moſtly into Stacks, and ſet the End of 
them towards the South. And in making a Cock, 
or Stack, they always keep the Middle of it high- 
eſt, for by this they keep the Outſide downwards, 
which in Courſe will-ſhoot off Water the better. 

Rattle-Graſs, its good and bad Properties, This 
x one of the natural Sorts, and being a remarka- 
ble Graſs, I ſhall here obſerve, that it is in great 
Eſteem by ſome, who ſell their Hay by Weight; 
becauſe this, in particular, contains large flat Seeds 
in its Head, which, above all others, contribute 
w the turning of the Scale; and indeed, when 
cut in due Time, will afford a more ſubſtantial 
Subſiſtence to a Horſe, than the lanker Sorts 
for which Reaſon, many punctually regard the 
Cutting of this Graſs before it is full ripe, that 
It mayn*t loſe its valuable Seeds, which, growing 
n a round, flat Shape, by ſome is called Penny- 
praſs. But, to theſe good Properties, there be- 
lbngs a bad one. Before, and after Mowing, it's 
very apt to imbibe and lodge the Wets, by its 
pungy hollow Heads, which makes it more, than 
al others, contribute to the heating, and ſome- 
limes firing a Stack or Mow of Hay; an Article 
that I thought of Conſequence to give an Item of, 
eſt, where it grows in great Plenty, a Perſon, 
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a firough Ignorance, ſhould hurry a Quantity of 
WH iis Graſs into his Barn, or Stack, in a wettiſh or 
„amp Condition, and ſo be liable to loſe all, by 
e MW great Heat or Firing. For which Reaſon, b, 
m- . * 1 8 . 2 


this Side, unleſs it be very well thatched witn 
Straw, down. to the Rim or Middle : For Want of , 


Arm's Length deep; while, on the North Side, it 
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Method of making a Hole in the Middle of the 
Mow, or Stack, as a Chimney, is hereby ſhewn 
to be of the more Service, |  ' 

Wild Thetch, its CharafFer, This is alſo an ex- 
cellent natural Graſs, whoſe long Stalks, in gocd 
Land, and in fertile Seaſons, are loaded with ma. 
ny little Kids, that contain Numbers of ſmall 
hearty Seeds, and is the next beſt Grafs to the Lz- 
dy*s-finger Graſs, that I have largely wrote of in 
laſt Month. ns" 

' How a Middleſex Farmer improves bis Meadoy: 
ground. An acute Farmer, who lives about ten 
Miles from London, in a moiſt Summer, has COMs 
monly three Loads of Hay off one Acre of Mea- 
dow-land z I mean, ſo much, when it comes out 
of the Barn, and yet never feeds his natural Graf 
with Cows or Sheep, only turns in five Horſes in- 
to it, and they generally leave a great deal of Fog 
to rot on the Ground, which, with the Help of 
his well turned Dung-hill, dreſs his Ground for 
another Lear: Notwithſtanding, there is this In- 
conveniency attending ſuch good Management, 
for as he ſhuts up his Meadow at Chriſtmas, leaves 
ſuch foggy Graſs behind, and manures well; in 
caſe a wet hot Summer ſucceeds, the bottom Part 
is apt to grow rotten before Mowing-time, and 
then the Crop of Hay is much damaged for a 
London Market, beſides cauſing. a great deal of 
Trouble and Charge in Mowing it. Yet it is 
certainly better Huſbandry, than that of ſhutting 
up a Meadow late; for then, if a very dry Sum- 
mer follows, the Graſs will be burnt up, for Want 
of an early Head to cover and ſhade its Roots, 
In our Parts, ſeveral of our Afternoon Farmers 
ſowed Aſhes on their Meadow-ground; as a Ma- 


nure, in the Month of Marth, 1736, and, a very 


dry Time ſucceeding, they had, in Return, but 


. 


poor Crops of Hay, becauſe, by fowing _— ſo 
| ate; 
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late, they heip*d the more to burn up the Graſs ; 
whereas, had they ſowed them in e con- 
ſequently they had had Plenty. 

How others improve their Cow-paſtures, The 
latter End of May, or about the Beginning of this 
Month, in many Places that lie in, and about 
Middleſex, Kent, Surry, and Eſſex, their firſt Mow- 
ing of natural Graſs is ſometimes over, and then 
they turn their Cows directly out of their Cow- 
paſtures, into new mown Fields, and therein keep 
them the remaining Part of the Summer; ſo that, 
the Cow-paſtures being now ſhut up, they will be 
fit to mow as ſoon as Corn-harveſt is done, which 
often happens by the latter End of Auguſt ; and 
then they mow a latter Crop of Hay off them, 
that ſerves the Cows all the following Winter, 
which, with Grains, makes them give Abundance 
of Milk, for ſo they ought, to defray their great 
Rents, higheſt Wages, and the moſt of Charges. 

Cutting up Thiſtles in Hay-making Time. ow 
when your Hay-makers can't work longer, than 
a Piece of a Day, ſome of the thinking Farmers 
contrive to make it up, by employing his Hands 
to cut up Thiſtles, that commonly infeſt his Graſs- 
grounds where his Cattle graze : Or, if he has 
any in his plowed Grounds, he may have the ſame 
Work done here, to prevent the Blooming of the 
feathery Seeds of the firſt, and ſtunting the Growth 
of the latter. 

The State of Graſs and Hay in 1740, and 1741. 
After the ſevereſt cold dry Winter that has been 
known for many Years, a dry Summer followed, 
lo that that Ground eſpecially, which was dunged 
late, was dried to ſuch a Degree, that the Graſs, 
in ſeveral Parts, was not worth mowing this Year, 
for a great deal of their longiſh Dung drove be- 
fore the Scythe, for Want of Rain to rot it, and 
waſh it into the Earth, A Farmer near Barum- 
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wood, I think, in Middl:ſex, who rented forty 
Pounds a Year, all Graſs- ground, had but eight 
Loads of Hay off it. And, from Watford to Lon- 
don, the yellow Butter-flower grew ſo thick, that 
there ſeemed, in many Fields at a Diſtance, little 
elſe but this pernicious Weed. But there was this 
Conveniency in the Cafe, that what Graſs we 
mowed one Day, we fo quickly made Hay of, as 
to get it in next: A ſhort Horſe is ſoon cur- 
ried, Where I uſed to ſell thirty Pounds Worth 
of Hay in a Year for Deer, I ſold, this, but nine 
Pounds Worth ; and ſo ſcarce was Hay and Corn, 
that it occaſioned the Loſs of vaſt Numbers of 
Horſes and Cows, that were ftarved to Death in 
Wales, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, &c. 
In May, 1740, the News-papers mentioned a hun- 
dred Horſes Hides, that were brought in one Day 
to a certain Market in Devonſbire to be fold, for, 
in the two laſt Counties, their Surface of Mould, 
in many Places, is fo ſhallow on Rocks of Stone, 
that it ſubjects their Graſs and Corn, in long dry 
Seaſons, to dwindle, and pine away, into very 
ſmall' Crops ; ſo that, being deprived, in a great 
Degree, of both thefe Foods, ſome, I was told, 
unthatch*d their very Barns, to ſupply the Want 
of them, and Straw, for fo great was this Year's 
Famine, that ſome of the Cheſhire Farmers would 
find four or five Cows lie dead in their Yards in a 
Morning, ſtarved to Death : But above all, it 
proved fatal to Thoufands of poor People, who, 
as I was informed, were obliged to eat Grains for 
a Subſiſtence; and many died for Want in ſome 


Counties, while, in others, the Hearts of ſeveral 
rich Perſons were ſo charitably diſpoſed, as to 
extend an Aſſiſtance to their poor Neighbours 
equal to their Abilities ; others again (with a 
grievous Remembrance I write it) hardly did one 
charitable Act that was publickly known, f = 
art 
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Pariſh they lived in, or near, though their large In- 
comes capacitated them to be bright Examples of 
Benevolence towards their poor Neighbours. But 
the Winter and Spring, 1741, were more moderate 
than the laſt, and gave the Farmers, by the Help of 
ſeveral T hunder-ſhowers, fine Crops of all Sorts of 
Grain, and Hay; and, that we might enjoy the 
greateſt Crop of the latter, we did not begin at 
Gaddeſden to mow, *till about Midſummer, when 
the red Honey-ſuckle turned brown and reddiſh, 
and the white Honey-ſuckle appeared in all its 
Length, by which, we know here, that the Graſs 
was in its full Maturity for cutting down; for, 
when we mow too ſoon, it's proved by the white 
Honey- ſuckle's coming up after Mowing, which 
ſhews that the red Honey-ſuckle, from whence this 
proceeds, had not ſufficiently expended its Sap z 


therefore we ſay, at thirty Miles from London, 


that our upland, clayey, loamy, Meadow-ground 
yields a growing Graſs a Week before, and often a 
Week after Midſummer, where it has a thick Bot- 
tom to ſhade its Roots: And ſo favourable was 
the Weather, in 1741, that moſt mowed their Hay 
one Day, and carried it in next, as happened the 
Year before; but the latter Part of this Summer 
was ſo very long dry, that hardly any had an After- 
mead to mow, even in their rich Middleſex Meadow- 
fields. However, Providence greatly compenſated 
this Loſs, by giving us a fine growing Seaſon after- 
wards, that held mild for Cattle to feed abroad, till 
Chriſtmas following. And then begun ſharp Froſts 
and Snows, that laſted about ten Days, or a Fort- 

night, and then we had as mild Weather again. 
Saving Artificial and Natural Hay for Deer. 
Now fave, and lay by, ſhort, fine, ſweet Hay, in 
2 Place by itſelf, for your young Deer, againſt 
troſty and ſnowy winter Seaſons, that you may 
| P 2 have 
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have it ready to feed your laſt Year's Fawns with, 
which may be a Means to ſave many of their 
Lives; if it's put in Places where the old Deer 
can't come at it, as it's done in more than one 
Park that I know of, where ſeveral Holes or Paſ- 
ſages are made for the young Sort to go in at, 
but too ſmall for the old ones. Allo, get in Crops 
of Clover, and St. Foyne Hay, for feeding your 
old Deer. Theſe artificial Graſſes are found, of 
late, to anſwer extremely well for this Purpoſe; 
and, accordingly, they are carried out in hard 
Weather, and laid in Parcels on the Meadow. 
ground, where the bigger Sort will greedily feed 
en it 3 and where the Situation lies low and wet, 
or the Soil is of the clay Kind, this hearty Hay 
will become an Antidote, with the Help of the 
Brouſe of Aſh, Witch-elm, and Thorn, to pre- 
ſerve them from Rotting. 

elling Hay. In the London Market, the ſame 
Year it is made, it is deemed new Hay ?till M:- 
chaelmas, for which Reaſon, the Farmer is obliged 
to make his Truſs weigh ſixty Pounds to that 
Time; but, afterwards, their Truſſes weigh only 
fifty- ix Pounds a-piece, the new Hay, by then, 
having paſſed through all its Sweating, Thirty- 
fix Truſſes makes one Cart- load. At New-mar- 
ket, they buy their Hay immediately out of the 
Field, as ſoon as it is made, a Cart-load at a Time, 
which they weigh, Cart and all at once, by the 
Help of Ropes, or Chains, and Pullies, deducting 
the Weight of the Cart each Time, “till they have 
all their Quantity, This Way was invented to 
have a much ſweeter Hay, than if they bought it 
by Truſſes or Loads, out of a Barn; becauſe Hay 
loſes Part of its Spirit on Removal, And for this 
Reaſon it is, that, of late Years, the Middleſex 


Farmers cut their Truſſes all in one Piece, out of 


the 
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che Mow- cock, or Stack, inſtead of pulling it out 
in Piece- meals, to bind it up in round Truſſes, as 
they formerly uſed to do. Hay from off alt 
Marſhes, if given to a Horſe in a little Quantity, 
when he comes in hot, he may quickly be turned 
out to Grals. 


Of Clover, St. Foyne, Trefoil, and Lucern, As 


to theſe, I have ſo largely wrote on their Natures, - 


Making of them into Hay, and their ſeveral Uſes, 
in laſt Month, that I have the leſs to write here. 
I have alſo there given an Account of that excel- 
lent Natural Graſs the Lady*s-finger, whoſe good 
Properties juſtly deſerve to have 1t propagated in 


many Places, beſides Gaddeſden, where 1t grows in 
great Plenty. | 
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HA. XL 
Of Suckling Houſe-lambs. 


OW the Graſs and Meadow-farmer carry on 
the Suckling of Lambs, The Difference be- 
tween the Graſs and the Plough-farmer, as to their 
Suckling of Houſe-lambs, is as follows : There 
are two Sorts of Farmers, who carry on this 
Buſineſs to a conſiderable Advantage, viz. the 
Graſs, or Meadow-farmer, and the Plough-farmer. 
The laſt is allowed to have the greater Advantage, 
becauſe the firſt 1s obliged to give out, at furtheſt, 
in April, by ſhutting up his Graſs-grounds for 
Mowing ; nor could they hold out 'till this Time, 
was it not for their laying on of their ſhort Dun 

early the Year before, and becauſe they did not 
mow the ſame Field twice, but fed the After-mead, 
which brought the Ground into ſuch Heart, that, 
with the Help of a dripping Spring, it often pro- 
duces a full Gop of Hay, though thus late ſhut 


ups 
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up. Some of the Middleſex Meadows are ſhut up 
at Chriſtmas from the Horſes and Cows, and then 
follow the Ewes till Cand!-mas, when they are 
ſhut up for good. From this Meadow-field they 
go to another, that is ſhut up in the ſame Manner, 
by firſt feeding the great Cattle, and then the 
Ewes, *till Lach- day. Now theſe two Sorts are to 
be mowed twice in one Summer; but others, 
wherein they keep the Ewes *till late in April, they 
ſhut up for mowing only one Crop off them, and 
that is commonly done, after the firſt Crops are all 
got Home; which laſt Hay is to be kept for feed. 
ing their own Cattle in Winter, Therefore it is the 
latter End of April, that many cf theſe Farmers 
are forced to turn ſuckling Ewes into Lanes, and 
on Commons, and, accordingly, are obliged to 
give over Suckling for this Seaſon, *rill they begin 
again in September, by buying Weſtern Ewes big 
with Lamb, and ſome with Lambs by their Sides. 
Now this forward Sort are, as it were, nurſed up 
for this Purpoſe, by ſuch rich Farmers in the Weſt, 
who can afford to lay down ſeveral large Tracts of 
Land every Year with Clover, Sc. where theſe 
Ewes are kept as carefully, as others do their fat- 
ting Sheep, without Perning, which cauſes them 
to take Ram early in May, or June; and it is 
theſe, that they ſell for the greateſt Price. In Sep- 
tember, 1741, the Middleſex ſuckling Farmer gave 
25 f. a- piece for them, when Mutton ſold in London 
for Four-pence a Pound; and a Houſe-lamb of 
ſeven Weeks ſold, about Alhallows-tide, for a Gui- 
nea at leaſt, The next Time of buying in Wel- 
tern Ewes is about Chriftmas, and then they com- 
monly give about five- Shillings leſs, than for the 
firſt, becauſe the latter are thoſe kept by poorer 
Farmers, who, to pay their Rents, are obliged to 
pen or fold them all the Summer; however, it 15 


both theſe Sorts of Weſtern Farmers, who make 
1c 
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it their Buſineſs to get a right Kind of white-fac'd 
urge Ewes, that they generally get two Lambs 
from, before they prepare them for an early Lamb- 
ing time, and, accordingly, ſeldom ſell them, be- 
fore they are full-mouth'd Sheep; and it is theſe 
Farmers, that enjoy a greater Opportunity of ſuch 
Management, than we who lie more Eaſtward, 
hecauſe their Ground is of a hotter Nature, warmer 
ſituated, and rented much cheaper, than our in- 
doſed Fields are nearer London, which obliges our 
Meadow-farmers to get a Crop of Hay off them d 
for the Town-Market, as well as ſuckle Houſe- 1 
lambs; though it is for this Reaſon, that the | 1 
cannot carry on the ſuckling Buſineſs all the Year, Ky 
23 the Plow-farmer can; for, as their Ewes get [4 
but a poor Living (and ſometimes a rotting one | 
into the Bargain) in Lanes, and on Commons, . 
for ſix or ſeven Weeks together, till they are ler [1 
ain into ſome of their Meadows as ſoon as their j 
Crop of Hay is got off, it prevents their taking | 
Ram 'till July, or Auguſt, the common Seaſon for 
our folding Ewes, and thus ſeldom have any more 
than one Lamb from a Sheep in one Year. Others 
of theſe. Graſs-farmers think it better Huſbandry 
to ſend their dry Ewes, out of their Middleſex, 
- W vet, clayey Meadows, into Hertfordſbire, from 
e che Time they ſhut up their Fields, to be kept, 
„eil Michaelmas following, on our dry Commons; 
of Wl for which we Plough- farmers enjoy their Dung in 
the Fold, and by which their Ewes take Ram, and 
{. re kept ſound. | 
n- How the Plough-farmer carries on the Suckling of 
he Wl Houſe-lambs, As moſt of the Graſs or Meadow- 
er Wl farmers can carry on the Buſineſs of ſuckling 
to Houſe-lambs only Part of the Year, the Plough- 
is mer, by the following Account I ſhall make ap- 
pear, has the Advantage of doing this Work all 
the Year, with the Help of his Clover, Trefoil, 


Ray-gralſs, q | 
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Ray-graſs, Turneps, and Cole, or Kale, Ge. 
and, to do this to the moſt Profit, they take Care 
to feed the Ewes as well as poſſible the firſt four 
Weeks after Lambing, that they may take Ram, 
while they ſuckle their own Lambs, becauſe, when 
they ſuckle the Headers, they will be the more in- 
capacitated; for this Sort of Aliens, being older 
and ſtronger, will Butt their Bags with great Vio- 
lence, draw their Milk very potently, and ſo fa- 
tigue the Ewe, that ſhe will be leſs prone to take 
Ram. This Improvement is very much practiſed 
in ſeveral Counties contiguous to London, but ſel- 
dom beyond twenty Miles from this Metropolis, 
becauſe then the Expence of a long Carriage 
would eat up the Profit; yet I know ſome, at 
this Diſtance, ſay, they could not pay their Rents, 
if it were not for ſuckling Houſe-lambs, which re- 
quire a great deal of Care and Attendance to ma- 
nage to Perfection; in order to do which, I 
ſhall here give you an Account of the experienced 
Methods now in Uſe. But firſt I ſhall obſerve, 
that there are two Sorts of Plough-farmers that 
ſuckle Houſe-lambs, the rich, and the poor one: 
The rich, as he enjoys every Thing in the moſt 
proatable Manner, needs no Character ; but the 
poor Farmer, who rents but twenty or thirty 
Pounds a Year (of which there are a pretty many) 
is put to his Shifts, and forced to manage ſome- 
times after this Sort: About Candlemas he has 
thraſhed out all his Grain to pay his Rent, and 
then he has nothing to maintain his Family, till 
Harveſt, but Suckling of Lambs; and, as he has 
but few, or no Ewes of his own, he buys a new- 
fell Lamb for about Half-a-crown, which its 
Owner, who has hardly any Keeping for the 
Couple, for the Sake of that Price, lets the Ewe 
ſuckle it *cill it is fat, and then the poor Farmer, 
perhaps, makes ſeven or eight Shillings of it; = 
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if the Owner will not let his Ewe ſtay longer, it 
is returned Home, Thus he goes on, as long as 
he can, by buying Lambs and hiring the Ewes, 
which he has often long Journies about the 
Country to find out. In the Weſt-country, they 
ſeldom let their Ewes take Ram 'till two Years 
old, leſt it ſtunt their Growth ; and, after they 
have had two Lambs, they generally, as I ſaid be- 
fore, let them go into the beſt of Keeping, in or- 
der to bring forth a very forward Lamb; and in 
this good Condition they are brought into Middle- 
ſex, Hertfordſhire, and other Counties, by the 
Sheep-Jobbers, in great Numbers, from September 
to the Spring- ſeaſon; and, as they are moſt of 
them full-mouth*d, or ſix-tooth'd Sheep, in the 
cheapeſt Times they are commonly fold for ſixteen 
Shillings a-piece, and ſeveral of them ean T'win- 
lambs the firſt Time ; beſides which there is this 
Benefit belonging to ſuch forward Ewes, and that 
is: The Farmer ſtands a good Chance of having 
another Lamb from the ſame Sheep in April, or 
May following, or ſooner, if it is kept in full 
Feed. Now moſt of theſe Ewes, if the Weather 
admits of it, lamb in the Field, but are ſoon taken 
into the Houſe : And, as theſe Weſtern Sheep 
exceed moſt others in the Cloſeneſs of their Wool, 
and Soundneſs of Body, they are the better en- 
abled to go through two Lambing-times in one 
Year; yet their hard and long Suckling, and their 
conſtant, daily Drifts afterwards, ſo fatigue them, 
that they ſeldom laſt above two or three Years in 
this Service to Profit ; for, at the End of that 
Time, they are generally fold off to breed Lambs 
in the common Way, or elſe put into Grounds, 
after Harveſt, or Hay-time, to be fatted for the 
Butcher, The Plough-farmers, to carry on this 


Suckling Buſineſs the better, provide themſelves 


in Time with artificial Graſſes, Turneps, Rye, 
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Cole, Sc. If the Ground is of the light Sort, 
they generally ſow Clover and Ray-graſs, or Tre- 
foil, together, which proves an excellent Food for 
this Purpoſe, becauſe of the large, ſucculent Stalks 
of the Clover, and the early Head of the Ray. 
graſs, which, in this Manner, will not hove the 
Saeep, as all clear Clover will: And, when theſe 
are a full Crop, that they often get by ſowing their 
Seeds among Oats, or Barley, and ſometimes 
Wheat, they let it lie two Years, If they dreſs it 
the firſt with Coal-aſhes, or Soot, Peat-aſhes, or 
a Mixture of Lime, or Chalk, with Mud, Dirt, 
or Mould, Sc. and then, at the End of the two 
Years, they give it one Plowing in September, and 
harrow in Wheat; but I ſhall write more particu- 
larly of this hereafter. The next Food is Turneps, 
which, after they have prepared the Ground for it, 
by ſeveral Plowings and good Dreſſing, they often 
get plentiful Crops of; to which, in hard Wea- 
ther, they add the beſt of Hay, to ſupport the 
Ewe the better under her Suckling. The third 
is Cole, or Coleworts, which is a Seed, at firſt, 
growing from the Cabbage-ſtalk, that produces a 
great deal of Milk, and may be come at in ſnowy 
Seaſons, when all other Vegetables are covered ; 
and will bear eating down ſeveral. Times, if preſerv- 
ed well between Whiles, 'till they get new Heads. 
The laſt Food is Rye ſown in Auguſt, which comes 
in for a Spring Subſiſtence, and ſerves, with the 
reſt, as an alternate, pleaſant, good Food, that 
laſts even 'till May. About ninety of theſe Ewes 
have fatted an hundred and twenty Lambs, from 
October to Whitſontide, of their own; an -Increale, 
which is owing to thirty of the -Ewes bringing 
Twin-lambs. They allo, beſides the firſt Pur- 
chaſe of Weſtern Ewes, make a ſecond in Febru- 
ery, and longer in their neighbouring Parts, and 
buy Ewes at ſix, eight, or ten Shillings ae ; 
whic 


continuing the Fattening of Houſe-lambs, and 
thus enables them to carry on the Suckling Buſineſs 
all the Lear, eſpecially when they can enjoy the 
Weſtern Ewe's ſecond Lamb in May, for a Sheep 
goes twenty - one Weeks; and thus, they compute, 
they get ten, or fifteen Shillings a Year by each 
Ewe, I knew one of theſe, who lived near &.. 
Albans, be at a certain Price all the Year with a 
Butcher in Leaden- hall Market, for twelve Shillings 
a-piece one with another. And, at Eaſter, it is 
cuſtomary for theſe Lamb-farmers to try, who de- 
ſerves the Title of Captain, by weighing their 
largeſt Lambs in Smithfield; and one weighed above 
half a hundred Weight, that was ſold for twenty- 
five Shillings z which exceeding all the reſt, the 
Owner had an Extra-reward, as uſual. About 
eight a Clock at Night the Dams are put into a 
Houſe, and their own Lambs are brought out to 
lie with them 'till five next Morning, when they 
are turned out again, At eight in the Morning, 
the Aliens, or Mothers-in-law, as they call them, 
come in, which the Shepherd is forced to hold, 
while the Lambs ſuck, for theſe will ſeldom or 
never ſtand voluntarily. At twelve they bring in 
the Dams, and at four they bring in the Mothers- 
in-law again ; then, at eight, they bring in the 
Dams for all Night. Some Lambs will ſuck only 
one Ewe, others two, three, or faur, as they are 
in Bigneſs, and the Milk more or leſs to be had: 
And, as in the Caſe of Cows and Calves, ſo in this 
Buſineſs, when the Ewe has lately eaned, ſhe helps 
to ſuckle another, beſides her own Lamb, ' till it is 
big enough to take all ſhe gives. But an old Wo- 
man, near Rickmanſworth, who occupied about 
ten Acres of Meadow, and kept a few breeding 
Ewes, bragged ſhe could make as good Lambs, as 
the proudeſt Farmer of them all; and ſhe did; 
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which lambing late proves very convenient for 
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for, when an Ewe had not Milk enough, ſhe 
would ſupply it, out of a Sucking-bottle, with 
ſweetened Cow's Milk, that the Lamb would rea. 
dily take, by frequent Uſe. And fo it 1s, that, 
among many of the Sucklers, they are ſometimes 
ſo hard put to it for Milk, that they are obliged to 
{ell a Lamb, before it is thorough fat, to come by 
a Mother-in-law to help out the reſt, Beſides 
which, they conſtantly give Stone and powdered 
Chalk in a Trough, for the Lambs to lick. O. 
thers, again, will add white Peaſe, ſlitted or whole, 
that are ſweet and nouriſhing, with Wheat-ſtraw 
ina Rack, and Latter of the fame, two or three 
Times a Day; which is allowed to be better, than 
the ſofter blue Peaſe and Hay, becauſe theſe are apt 
to cauſe a red Fleſh in the Lamb, Some chuſe to 
put ſtone Chalk in one Place, and powdered in 
another, with an Addition, to this laſt, of Wheat. 
flour, or a Mixture of the fineſt Pollard. Others, 


again, will give Oats by themſelves ; but few think 


they are proper. To the Mothers-in-law three 
Sorts of Lambs are allowed; the firſt Headers, 
the ſecond Headers, and the Dragons, or thoſe 
laſt lambed. The Mothers-in-law are commonly 
above an Hour in ſuckling, when the Dams are 
not near ſo long. And here I muſt obſerve, that, 
in this Buſineſs, there 1s too often a great Error 
committed, and that is: When they ſuckle the 
Mothers-in-law, a conſiderable Number is put into 
one Room, or Apartment, and thereby an Ewe 
1s often miſſed, and goes unſuckled z which oc- 
caſions the Milk to dry away, and become excel- 
{ive hot, and makes a ſore Mouth in the Lamb, 
and ſometimes the Garget in the Sheep's Bag: 
To prevent this, ſome will clap a Wiſp of 
Straw, or other Mark, on the Back of that Ewe 
which has been ſuckled, to know one from the 
other; and, that theſe Mothers-in-law may ſtand 

quietly, 
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quietly, the Shepherd is forced to lay hold of one 


Horn with one Hand, and the other he puts into 


the Ewe's Mouth, his Thumb on her Tongue, 


and his four Fingers under her Jaw, or elſe ſne 
will hunge and beat the Lamb with both her Foot 
and Horns. Here they obſerve to let the eldeſt have 
the firſt Head of Milk, the middlemoſt next, and 
the youngeſt afterwards get what they can: For this 
Purpoſe, where there is a conſiderable Number of 
Ewes kept, there muſt be three Pens, Rooms, or 
Apartments, for the three Sorts of Lambs, that 
the oldeſt may come out firſt, the next oldeſt ſe- 
cond, and the youngeſt laſt ; and, when they re- 
fuſe to ſuck a Mother-in-law, they faſt it, till 
the Lamb's Stomach comes to it. Some will weigh 
their Lambs every now and then, after a Month 
old, for a very thriving one is thought to get near 
a Pound of Fleſh every Day after that Age ; and, 
when they weigh about thirty Pounds, which they 
generally do at ſeven Weeks old, they ſell them 
for ten, twelve, or more Shillings. When a Lamb, 
therefore, is fat for Market, the Day before they 
carry them to Smithfield, which is moſtly done in 
Bags on Horſeback, to the Number of four, or 
ix, they clip off the Wool between the Legs, and 
on the Tail, and bleed it in the following Manner : 
Viz. They tie the four Legs together, and cut an 
Inch, or thereabouts, off the End of the Tail, to 
bleed till the Lamb is ſickiſh ; and, if it does. not 
bleed freely, they cut again and again a little more 


off, and rap the Part with the Handle of a Knife 


to make them bleed the frimmer ; ſo that ſeveral 


have been cut three Times, before they could - 


bleed enough, for they muſt loſe as much Blood, 
as will leave their Gums white, If the Lamb has 
only bled a little, they let him go without doing 
any Thing to the Wound ; but, if it was full of 
Blood, they ſear the End of the Tail, with a red- 


hot. 
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hot Tobacco- pipe, or heated Poker; or firſt waſh 
the Part with cold Water, and tie the End of it 
up with a packthread String; then they ſuckle the 
ſame Lamb four Times that Day, beſides letting 
it lie the following Night with its own Mother; 
and next Morning, very early, carry it away to 
Market, where ſometimes they will bleed a Lamb 
again, *till it cannot ſtand, and tie up the Tail, as 
before, to give the Butcher the greater Hopes of 
white Fleſh. Others will never bleed a Lamb above 
twice, thus: Once on a Wedneſday, and, on Thur/- 
day, another Cut at the End of the Tail, and do 
nothing to it, unleſs it bleeds too much; and, on 
Friday, away with it to Market: They alſo often 
clip the Wool off the Cod, and about it, and rub 
with Milk the Night before they go to Market. 
Too much Bleeding weakens and ſpoils the 
Lamb. 

How a London Butcher bought a Houſe-lamb 
twice, One Hookey, a Butcher, having bought a 
Houſe-lamb for twelve Shillings of an ignorant 
Country man, who had not blooded it, according 
to the common Art, for making the Inſide of the 
Mouth, and the Eye, look very white, was ſo 
much diſpleaſed with his Bargain, on Account of 
the Redneſs · of its Gums, that he bid a Man fell it 
for him again. On this, ſome of Hookey's Ac- 
quaintance, who heard his Diſlike, being willing 
to have ſome Diverſion, perſuaded the Man to take 
it into the Ran-Tnn-Yard, in Smithfield, to bleed 
it, and then to let another fell it. Accordingly 
Hookey came by, and aſked the Price of the Lamb, 
and, finding a white Gum appear, with an Eye of 
the ſame Colour, gave thirteeen Shillings and Six- 
pence for it. By and by he aſked his firſt Man, 
It he had fold the Lamb; and was anſwered, 
Yes, for thirteen Shillings and Six-pence ; and 


then told him, he bought it himſelf: And it 4 
| . 
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the very ſame Butcher, that ſaid, he never killed a 
whiter Lamb in his Life, than this proved, and 
that, for the future, he would never regard the 
Colour of either Eye, or Gum. NB. If Ewes 
are fed with Thetches, either green or dry, they 
will infallibly cauſe the Lamb's Fleſh to look red. 

A further Account of early Foods, and the Ma- 
nagement of Sucking Houſe-Lambs, In February, 
the Turneps commonly grow ſteely and ſtringy, ſo 
that the Ewes feed on them with a bad Appetite z 
it is then ſome open the Rye- field, and bait them 
in it once or twice a Day, continuing to do fo *till 
April, or May-day ; for this Rye will ſuffer itſelf 
to be fed down pretty cloſe, and, when ſhut up a 
little While, will get a new Head, and ſo on. I 
knew one Farmer that fed his Ryc-field ®till mid 
April, when ſhutting it up for good, he had a fine 
full Crop off the ſame, the latter End of July, as 
it grew in an incloſed gravelly Field, which he 
reaped, and got in well, But the general Way is 
to feed it 'till the latter End of April, and then 
plow up the ſame Ground, for getting a Crop of 
Turneps on 1t, in two or three Months after. The 
chiefeſt Uſe of Rye is, that it comes in Seaſon be- 
fore Clover, which gives the Clover an Opportu- 
nity of getting a good Head, for carrying on the 
Suckling Buſineſs z and as the Ewes give Milk, 
they are not ſo ſubject to hove in it, as dry Sheep. 
are. Others will feed Rye in a dry Soil, 'till the 
latter End of May, and then plow ſeveral Times, 
to get the ſame Ground into a Tilth, for ſowin 
Wheat at Michaelmas following. Others will feed 
their Cole or Kale, till a Week in May, that they 
lowed the latter End of Auguſt, or in September, 
for their ſuckling Ewes ; but the common and beſt 
Way is, to ſow Cole-ſeed in July, or the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, in their moiſt, ſtiff, well-dunged 
Lands, for Winter or Spring Feeding; but be ſure 

to 
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to let them have Chalk enough, for theſe Crea: 
tures are fo fond of it, that it ſhould be given to 
them freſh, at leaſt once a Day, both in Powder, 
and in little Bits together, becauſe they take x 
great deal of Pleaſure in Crumping, as well as Lick- 
ing it, and that even at a Week old : Therefore, at 
the Bottom of their Racks of Straw, there ſhould 
be alſo laid Chalk-ſtones all along, that they may 
enjoy this fine whitening auxiliary Food when they 
pleaſe ; for this not only prevents their Scouring, 
and gives them a good Appetite, but will alfo add 
a conſiderable valuable Whiteneſs to their Fleſh, 
And beſides all theſe, there ſhould never be want- 
ing a conſtant Supply of Wheat-ſtraw, given them, 
as I ſaid before, twice a Day in their Rack, for 
this will ſcour their Stomach, faſten their Food, and 
create them a craving Appetite. Some lay fuch 
Streſs on Oats, that they give them in a Mixture 
with powdered Chalk, twice a Day, that the 
Lambs may enjoy them frefh ; but others refuſe it, 
as thinking they contribute to the making the 
Fleſh reddiſh, Theſe artificial Foods furniſh the 
Plough - Farmer with valuable Opportunities of 
making a continual Profit of his Houſe-lambs; 
for, by his Variety of warm Meats, one or other of 
his Ewes may, perhaps, naturally take Ram, and 
lamb twice a Year : But, by the Remedies I ſhall 
ſet down in next Month, they may be forced to it. 
But the Meadow-Farmer can't hope for two lamb- 
ing Seaſons in one Year, who have their Ewes al- 
moſt ſtarved in April, May, and June, when they 
are obliged to get a ſhort, dirty Bite in Lanes and 
on Commons. To which I add, in the laſt Place, 
that to buy in an Ewe with a Lamb in her, or by 
her Side, for twenty Shillings, at Michaelmas, and 


have only that one in a whole Year, and that, per- 
7 ſpoiled by ſome Caſualty, is, what has oc- 


caſioned ſeveral of late to lay aſide the 9 
uli- 
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Buſmeſs ; but when theſe excellent Receipts are 
ublickly known, and tried, I doubt not in the 
leaſt, but this Undertaking will not only be renew- 
ed by ſome, but followed by great Numbers of 
Farmers, who live remote from London, and near 
Cities and capital Towns, that this delicate, plea- 
fant, wholeſome Meat, Houſe-lamb, may there- 
by become ſo cheap, as to be enjoyed by Commo- 
nalty, as well as Gentry. | | 

How an Ewe was cured of a Garget in her Bag, 
which ſhe got, while ſhe ſuckled Houſe-lambs, This 
Malady happens now and then, by feeding in 
flaſhy, dirty Graſs, on wet Grounds, or on Tur- 
neps that are daubed in naſty Fields, Sc. A Far- 
mer, whom I knew, near Alon, had one in this 
Condition, and cured it thus : He mixed a Piece 
of common Soap, with half a Pint of Gin, as big 
as a Waſh-ball, and rubbed it now and then. 

Of the Wood- Evil, incident to Houſe- Lambs, its 
Cure. There were many of the fat Houſe-lambs 
troubled with this Diſtemper, in January 1733. 
which takes them ſometimes in the Legs, in the 
Side, or behind, and then it appears in a Lump; 
when ſo, it muſt be lanced, to let the corrupted 
f Matter out, and'then the Lamb will thrive, But 


1 ſometimes it is within Side, but then it generally 
1 kills them. This Malady is communicated from 
; the Ewe to the Lamb, by the Badneſs of her 
. Blood, which is tainted by feeding on raw un- 


. whole ſome Graſs, in the Months of December, Ja- 

; nuary, and February, that, by the Milk, cauſes this 
7 ill Humour in the Blood of the Lamb. To cure 

1 the Ewe, by making her Milk ſweet and pure, 

give her a Doſe once a Week, of the Liquor men- 

4 tioned in laſt Month, for preventing the Rot in 

Sheep, and, after two Doſes given her, you'll find 
her cured ; and, if half the Quantity is given the 
Lamb, it will have the ſame Elfe&, 

| R Sucks 
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Suckling Ewes, how they take and catch the Fox 
rot, and iti Cure by ſeveral Sorts of Medicines, This 
Rot, and the Body-rot, are the two moſt fatal 
Diſtempers belonging to ſuckling Ewes, The 
Foot-rot is taken or catched ſeveral Ways, viz, 
Firſt, it ſometimes happens to the Weſtern Ewes, 
by their being drove many Miles out of Dorſet. 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, &c. through wet and 
gravelly Roads, which makes their Feet ſore, and 
breeds this Malady ; and it is on this Account, 
that ſeveral Farmers are deceived ; for, though it 
does not appear juſt at the Time of buying them, 
it too often does afterwards, to the Farmer's great 
Lofs, becauſe ſuch a Sheep does not only ſuffer in 
itſelf, but will infect others, as I ſhall by and by 
ſhew. Secondly, It is ſometimes bred by driving 
the Sheep ſeveral Times a Day from the Field to 
the Suckling-houſe, over wet, ſpringy, or gravel- 
ly Grounds, as many are between Amerſham and 
Uxbridge, where their Ewes, for the moſt Part, 
are fed on artificial Graſſes, ſown on plowed, 


ny Lands, which make the Feet of the ſuckling 


wes ſore, and by the ſandy and gravelly Earth, 


they take up, and lodge between their Claws, the 
Fleſh feſters, and the Foot-rot commences. Third- 
ly, The Foot-rot happens ſometimes to even dry 
Sheep, as they graze on Commons, whoſe Soils 
are wet, ſpringy, rough Sands, or Gravels, and 
that by their only walking to and fro, in Queſt of 
their Living on the ſame, as ſeveral do on Buſty, 
Stanmore, and Eſtree Commons: To others but 
very rarely, near Gaddeſden, as they are drove from 
the Common to the Fold, as it happened to a few 
that grazed on Fvinghoe Common, in a wet, hot 
Summer, Fourthly, But moſt of all other Ways, 
they take this Malady by Infection, as the Midale- 
fex Farmers, and others of the Mcadow Sort, al- 
| | N | OW z 
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low 3 for here it is generally brought on at firſt, 
by the Heat of their Graſs-grounds, and driving 
the Ewes often to and from them, occaſioned by 
the great Quantities of rich Dreſſings and Manures 
they bring from London, and lay on the ſame ; and 
when once their Fields are thoroughly infected. 
they are ſeldom or never cleared of this contagi- 
ous Diſtemper, while they are Meadows; for ſo 1 
call it, with a great deal of Reaſon, as thoſe Far- 
mers annually and wofully experience, in the ſe- 
veral Parts about Rickmanſworth, Pinnar, Willſ- 
den, Acton, and Hendon, where, when their ſuck- 
ling Ewes are under this Misfortune to any great 
Degree, they live in vaſt Pain, as is ſeen by their 
lying down, as ſoon as they come into the Houſe, 
not caring to ſtand, even while they are ſuckled. 
But that which is worſer ſtill, is, its cauſing the 
Diminution of the Milk, the rotting away of the 
Creature's Feet, and the infecting of other ſound 
ones, that muſt be had, on the Failure of theſe, 
for continuing and carrying on the Suckling Buſi- 
neſs, and which are ſure (without the greateſt 
Care) to be infected, one Time or other, by the 
Puſs or Matter that ouzes from the ſore wounded 
Parts; and this not only by being in cloſe Com- 
pany with the diſeaſed Ewes, but alſo by going in 

the ſame Meadow, or other Sort of Grals-fields. 
How a Perſon bought a Parcel of Foot-rot Sheep, 
and recovered Damage. In Devonſhire, they call 
the Foot-rot, Lameneſs. At Tiverton Market, 
in that County, twenty Ewes were bought at Mi- 
chaelmas, for fourteen Guineas, and warranted 
ſound ; which Caution happened well on the Buy- 
er's Side, for, had he not been under ſuch a Gua- 
rantee, he very likely had ſuffered 3 for, as ſoon as 
the Ewes were drove Home, they were directly 
put into a Meadow, among thirty ſound Wea- 
A: R 2 thers, 
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thers, who took the Foot-rot from theſe Ewes, 


and all of them died in a Month's Time, for the 
Ewes were infected before they were bought 


though it was not perceived by the Buyer, whoſe. 


Name was John Knight, of Broad-Cliſs, near Exe- 
ter, a Gentleman Grazier, who lived in his own 
Eſtate. Upon this, he made a Demand on the 
Seller for the Datnage ſuſtained; but he refuſed, 
by alledging the Sheep were ſound on Sale, and 
that they might take the Diſtemper by Driving, 
This made Mr. Knizht apply himſelf to his Land- 
lord, Juſtice Bare, by telling him, he had good 
Witneſſes to prove his other Sheep were all ſound, 
and that they were wholly infected by the Ewes, 
who were ſo before Buying, and by no other 
Means: And that not only his Sheep were deſtroy- 
ed, by this very Malady, but his Meadows, where 
they fed, were alſo infected, and could not be 
cured of the Taint under four or five Years Time, 
unleſs they were plowed up. This appearing ve- 
ry plain, the Juſtice perſuaded his Tenant to pay 
a conſiderable Sum for the Loſs, by telling him, 
that, if the Caſe was tried at an Aſſize, he very 
Hhkely would be brought under a Verdict of a 
hundred Pounds Damage, 'The above Account 
T had from Mr. Knight's own Mouth, the 17th 
Day of April, 1740; and which I here offer as a 
Warning or Caution to all Buyers, to examine 
well the Parts of the Sheep's Feet, leſt they be 
bit, as this Gentleman had like to have been, 
About Buckingham Town, they call this Malady 
the Hall: Here the Farmers affirm it is incurable, 
and kills whole Flocks, for that one ſuch Sheep 
will infect a thouſand, | 


Several 
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Several Sorts of Medicines to cure or prevent the 
F Rotting off of Sheep's Feet. 


' Firſt, Take à Piece of Allum, @ Bit of Vitriol, 
and a Bit of white Mercury, or what we call Sub- 
lmate, but moſt Allum, and diſſolve in Water; then, 
after the Hoof is pared, anoint with a Feather, and 
bind on à Rag. 

Secondly, Powder ſome Vitriol fine, and apply it 
to the Part, with a Rag bound on the Foot, let the 
Sheep be kept in the Houſe an Hour after. This is 
the moſs common Way that the Middleſex Graſs- 
ſuckling Farmer makes uſe of. 

Thirdly, Others will anoint with a Feather, dip- 
ped in Aqua-fortis, which burns, heals, and hardens 
the Hoof at once; and it is for this Reaſon, that the 
Northern. Drovers of Sheep to Smithfield carry a 
little Bottle of it about them, which, being applied 
with a Feather, will help a lame Sheep, by hardening 
its Hoof, and enabling it to travel preſently ; but 
ſome of the ſuckling Farmers think it of too hot @ Na- 
ture for this Purpoſe : However, ſomething muſt be 
done, or elſe the Sheep*s Foot will rot off ; and at 
beſt, many of the ſuckling Emwes, in this Condition, 
will not laſt longer than 2 eight, or twelve Months, 
| before they muſt be either killed lean, or put into 
Grounds to be fatted for the Butcher : For of ſuch a 

feſtilential Nature is this Foot-rot, that moſt of thoſe 
Meadows, wherein ſuch Sheep conſtantly feed, are 
f always, little or more, under Infection, which obliges 
: the Farmer to make what Shift he can, in ſtopping or 
» dalliating the Cure of this horrid Malady. 


The Body-rot of Sheep, Of this I have wrote 
many Lines in the Months of April and May, and 
therefore ſhall write the leſs here, and only repeat 
ay former Accounts, in a very brief Manner, 
ns ViZ, 
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viz. That as this fatal Diſtemper is catched ſome- 
times in the Space of an Hour, by the Wetneſs and 
Foulneſs of the Feed in Graſs, and plowed Grounds, 
and alſo by feeding in infectious Meadows, the 
greateſt Care ought to be taken to prevent it, eſ- 
pecially at this Time of Year ; for moſt Men fear 
mote the Effect of Summer-floods, than Winter- 
floods; becauſe, if they happen in a great De- 
gree in hot Weather, they cauſe the greateſt of 
Taints to the Ground, by waſhing the Earth off 
Fallow- lands, on Graſs- lands, and by the Filth 
they carry down from Hills to Bottoms; there- 
fore; beware of a Midſummer Rot, that is the moſt 
dangerous of all others, for now the Heat of the 
Weather putrefies the Dungs of Beaſts, dead In- 
ſets, the dead Carcaſes of Animals, and breeds 
moſt poiſonous Animalcula, in ſtanding ſtagnating 
Waters, which infects the Blood of the Sheep, and 
often produces the deſtructive Rot; which, to 
revent, I have given the World two of the beſt 
Receipts that ever were put in Practice; but as 
the firſt is made with the chargeable Ingredient of 
Regulus of Antimony, I am ſenſible few, and ve- 
few, care to venture on it : Therefore, in my 
laſt Month, I have furniſhed the Publick with a- 
nother, that is not only as infallible as the firſt, but 
is as cheap as that is dear, and which has been 
duly proved; particularly in the Caſe of Saving 
300 Sheep, from rotting, in that wet Year, 1735, 
that were fed in a Meadow, joining to the River 
Avon, on which a great Ouzing, of a ſharp rank 
Water, deſcended out of an adjacent Hill, ſituated 
at Franken, within three Miles of the Bath ; and it 
was here, that that honeſt ſkilful Farmer, Mr. 
Clements, who rents 500 Pounds Year, made Uſe 
of this ſucceſsful Medicine, that prevented his, 
when all his Neighbours Flocks died about him 


rotten, As did two Flocks belonging to one Far- 
| mer, 
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mer, that died by the Rot, between May 1735, 
and May 1736, in his vale Grounds, between 
Tvinghoe, and Wing, in Bucks, and Multitude of 
others in that Year. 
A Caution againſt buying rotten Sheep, Not- 
withſtanding the ſeveral Items J have given my 
Readers, in the Months of April and May, con- 
cerning the buying of Sheep, in order to prevent 
an Impoſition, by obſerving the Eyes, and the 
Skin; if all is clear from Cores and Jogs under 
the Jaws, or if the Wool comes off eaſily on 
pulling, Fc. I here add another Caution, and 
this, becauſe ſeveral Buyers in Middleſex, Hertford- 
ſhire, and elſewhere, are apt to believe all are 
ſound, that came out of the Yet Country; but 
I aſſure them, they may be miſtaken : For though 
there are the ſoundeſt of feeding Grounds in moſt 
of its Parts, yet there are likewiſe great Numbers 
of low marſhy Meadows, that lie the Length of ma- 
ny Miles from the Devizes, and that run by Laving- 
ton, Enford, and down to Saliſbury. Others, by 


Hungerford, Newbury, Reading, Letchlade, Walling- 


ford, Marlow, Cookham, Colebrook, &c, And it 
1s on ſeveral of theſe laſt wet Meadows, and marſh 
Grounds, that Sheep are kept, which are brought 
further from the Weſt, to lie 'till a convenient 
Opportunity happens by Fairs, Markets, or other- 
ways, in the Counties of Surry, Middleſex, Bucks, 
and Hertford, &c. for their Sale: By which Means, 
if the Sheep were not rotten before, they ſtand a 
great Chanceof rotting here, before they are ſold : 
And accordingly, I, and many others, have for- 
merly been deceived in the Purchaſe of ſome of 
theſe, to our great Loſs, Therefore take Care 
even of the Weſt-country Sort, as well as all 
others; and, where you can, get them warranted 
ſound before good Witneſſes, or better by Writing, 
under the Seller's Hand; that, in Caſe any of them 
die rotten by ſuch a Time, he will make the Da- 


mage 
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mage good to you; this is commonly done, whey 
many are bought at once, and when the Seaſon of 
the Year, and the Place the Sheep came from, gives 
the Buyer juſt Reaſon to ſuſpect their Soundneſ,, 

Exves that bring Twin-lambs. Theſe generally 
prove beneficial to ſuckling Farmers, for here, | 
will ſuppoſe, they never want a full Feed, to fur. 
niſh a ſufficient Quantity of Milk to the Ewe, for 
maintaining the Twins, and fattening them in due 
Time; or, if the Dam can't, the Aliens may, A 
Farmer, near Edgware, told me, he had four Lambs 
a Year, from one Ewe, for ſeveral Years together, 
two at a Time at two Lambings; and once the 
ſame Ewe brought him three; but the odd Lamb 
he took intirely from her, that ſhe might the bet- 
ter fat the others. A Farmer at Wards, near J. 
vingboe, had an Ewe that commonly brought him 
three Lambs at a Time, and ſometimes four, a- 
bqut Chriſtmas, and maintained the three well, for 
as he was a Plough-Farmer, and did not ſuckle 
Houſe-lambs, he uſually put them into his green 
Wheat, where the Ewe got a plentiful Living, 
Now to come by a true twin Ewe-lamb for Breed- 
ing, is to ſave one of the two that is Male and 
Female ; one ſuch will bring only one Lamb the 
firſt Time, but Twins generally afterwards, for ma- 
ny Years, as a Neighbour's of mine does, that is 
fourteen Years old, who yet hopes to have twin 
Lambs next Year again from her; but this is not 
a ſuckling Farmer. Twin Ewes are fold at Wah- 
hill, Heley, and Woodcot Fairs, in the Welt. 

A Deſcription of a right Sort of Ram, to gel 
white Lambs-fleſh. This Article is not of the lcall 
Importance in the Buſineſs of ſuckling Houle- 
Lambs ; but is a Matter that is taken a great deal 
of Care off, by moſt of this Sort of Farmers in 
particular ; becauſe, on this, very much depends 


the having of ſuch Lambs as generally OO 
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and whiter Fleſh, than theſe got by Rams, that 
are of a wrong Sort for this Purpoſe z therefore L 
ſhall here give you a Deſcription of ſuch a one, 
that is moſt likely to anſwer this beneficial End. 
He ought to be ſo wide between the Tops of his 
Shoulders, that you may almoſt lay your Hand 
there; alſo wide-loined, pole-hcaded, large and 
white-limb?d, white-faced, white-bellied, white- 
elawed or hoofed, and that has a white Noſe, and 
ſtrong thick Dock, or Tail ; and, in ſhort, he ſhould 
be one that is all over white, for the Colour, as 
well as the Shape and Bigneſs, is one main Part 
of the Matter. And for this Purpoſe, a right 
Ram, at two Years old, has been ſold for thirty, 
forty, or more Shillings, On this Account, it is, 
that when a ſuckling Farmer finds himſelf Maſter 
of a Ram-lamb, that is likely to anſwer this great 
End, he faves him with a great deal of Care, by 
not letting him come among Ewes, ?till he is two 
Years old, leſt it ſtunt his Growth, and then 
ſuffers only one Ram to about fifty Ewes ; if 
there are a conſiderable Number more, he keeps 
two in two Flocks, for they mult not go together, 
leſt they. ſpoil one another; and when he is five 
Years old, he is to be knit, as I ſaid before, and 
fatted off; fox, if he is kept longer, it's a Chance 
if he does not turn unſufferably miſchievous, by 
Butting all Strangers eſpecially, he can come ar. 
Again, ſuch a true Sort of Ram ſhould be one that 
i; lamb'd forward, for, if he be lamb'd late, it will 
prove a Diſadvantage to his Growth. Be ſure you 
never make Choice of a Ram that is pecked- 
s' d, for ſuch a one, for ſeveral Reaſons, ought 
to be refuſed, | 

A further Account of ſuckling Houſe-lambs by the 
Poupb-Farmer, Suckling Ewes ſhould be often 
lhifred into freſh Bites of Graſs, leſt they ſtrain 


it to their Prejudice; the like in Turneps : 
; And 
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And, in Winter, a careful Farmer obſerves to give 
the Ewes Hay in Racks, in the Field, to ſup- 
port their Suckling, and bebe their taking 
the Water-Rot; and ſo careful are ſome, that they 
will, every Winter dark Night, viſit their Flocks in 
the Field, and ſee they have Hay enough, and are 


in Health. And a Plough- farmer has this Advan- 


tage of a Meadow- farmer: In caſe an Ewe has but 


very little Milk, he can turn her out, and fold her 


among his Store-ſheep ;. where ſhe may take Ram 
beſides, and come in again for ſuckling Houſe- 
lambs. es 

The Concluſion of this Chapter, I ſhould here 
have given you an Account of four ſeveral Ways to 
force Ewes to take Ram, when a Perſon will: 
One of which is, to have it performed, without 
giving the Creature any Ingredient, ſo that twen- 


ty, forty, or more Ewes may be made to take 


Ram in half an Hour's Time, with hardly any 
Colt at all; by which, I ſaid, not only many great 
Cities and Towns may be ſupplied, that never 
were, with this dainty Food; but theſe moſt ya- 
luable Beaſts may alſo be bred in greater Numbers, 
than ever has been, to the immenſe Benefit of this 
our Britain and Ireland; but, as I am cramp'd 
for Room, in this Monthly Book, I ſhall defer it 
*till the next, at furtheſt ; and then, in Zuly, I am 
reſolved to oblige the World with this great Se- 
cret, for which, if it anſwers my Character as I am 
ſare it will, I hope the Publick will encourage me, 
by a reaſonable Gratuity, for the great Expence and 
Trouble J have been at in travelling, to diſcover 
and find out this, and many other ſerviceable Mat- 
ters, in this noble and moſt uſeful Science. 
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29752 1 OF SHEEP. 
4 Heering . Sheep early. Early in this Month, we 


generally ſheer our Sheep; and in order to do 


this, we have them waſhed at the River for Six- 


pence a Score, and our Lambs at three Pence. 


Then, if the Weather is fair, we let them feed the 


fame Night on the Common, or in a Field; but, 
if wettiſh, we houſe them, and ſheer them the 
next Day. Our Price, at Gaddeſden, is one Shil- 


ling a Day and Victuals, to each Sheerer ; and, if 


he is a good Workman, he will ſheer thirty-four 
ſmall Sheep, or thirty larger, in one Day. But, 
if we pay him by the Score without Victuals, it is 
eighteen Pence for Sheep, and twelve Pence for 


'Lambs. -If they are cut in Sheering (as they of- 


ten are) apply Tar to the Wound, and it will 
keep; off the Fly, and heal it. 

Sbcering Sheep late. A Neighbour of mine, that 
had been an old Sheep-dealer, and now a ſmall 


Farmer, though he let his Shecp lie moſtly on 


Jvingboe Common, the Summer 17 39, yet they got 
very poor, becauſe they ſuffered very much, by 
being ſhorn ſo late as Midſummer, which gave 
the Midſummer Fly an Opportunity to eat, and 


blow their, Skins, fo as to breed the Maggot, 


which gauled them in ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dies, and made them pine away : For which Rea- 
ſon, he took a Reſolution, never to. excced the 
latter End of May, or Beginning of June, becauſe 
the young Wool will then grow faſt enough to 
guard the Skin againſt the pernicious Midſum- 
mer Fly. Others, that were tolding Sheep, were 
ſo attack'd after their Sheering with the Flies, that, 
7 8 2 10 


132 Of SHEEP. 
to allay the Itching which they cauſed, they ſcratch: 
ed their Heads ſore. Ih 
How to prevent the Damage of Rains, and key 
Sheep from catching Cold after Sheering. Sheep, 
preſently after Sheering, are ſometimes expoſed to 
cold Winds and Rains, that often prove fatal to 
Them, eſpecially in the Northern Parts of England; 
inſomuch that many Farmers, by tlieir Obſtimq 
and Tgnorance, have loft great Numbers of theſe 
valuable Creatures, and all for the Want of the 
Way of managing them that I know ſome have 
heard of, and yet regard it no more than a fubu- 
lous Story, as they do in many other Matters, 
that are out of their common Prattice : However, 
all are hot ſo; for there ate others, who live neat 
the Sea-ſide, who, immediately after Sheering, 
plunge their Sheep into the Salt-water. Or, if a 
Perſon lives at too great a Diſtance from ſuch 
Conveniency they may mix Salt with freſh Wa- 
ter, and waſh a Sheep all over (but better if 
made Blood-warm) for ſuch ſalt Water, being of 
a very ſearching Nature, will enter the porous 
Skin of this Animal, and defend him from the 
Miſchiefs they are liable to fall under; as Gripes, 
'Cholicks, corrupted Blood, Fevers, Scab, Red- 
water, Rot, Sc. will bring on an early, full 
Fleece of Wool, warm and -harden their Skin, 
which certainly is the holloweft and moſt porous 
of all Beaſts whatſoever, purify their Blood, and 
very much ſecure their Prefervation all the Year 
after. But this Practice is ſo rarely made Uſe of, 
that I don't know one Farmer in our inland Coun- 
try that does it, beſides myſelf. In the Country 
contiguous to Rocheſter and Chetham, they make 
Uſe of the falt Water in their River, as many o- 
thers do for this Purpoſe. 

To cure Sheep when hurt by the Fly, Maggot, Tick, 
er Sheep: Lice, &c. If the Fly, Dar, or Horſe- 
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Bee, ſhould happen to blow your Sheep, and breed 
Miggots at the Bottom of their Horns, or in 


other Part, as is ufual at this Time of Year ; and. 


their Feet, make it fore and raw; which, when 
the Maggots are in great Nutnbers, and tet alone, 
they will kill the Creature, by eating into Tome 
Part of its Body : I ſay, to prevent this, take Tar, 
Train-oil, and Greaſe, equal Parts; mix them to- 
gether ſcalding hot, and, while it is ſo, apply it to 
the Place, But, if you will have a cold Remedy, 
mix Tar, Train-oil, Salt, and Flour of Brim- 
ſtone together. The Salt allays the Itching, the 
Brimſtone keeps off the Fly, and the Tar and 
Train-oil heal, and likewiſe keep off the Fly. 
But be ſure not to add the Brimſtone, if the Me- 
dicine is to be put on any Part of the Sheep's 
Head; for I knew a Farmer do it, and it run 
down into the Eyes of the Creatures, and blinded 
ſeveral, and thoſe, that eſcaped this, fretted them- 
ſelves to a very great Degree, by the Pain it 
cavſed z for which Reaſon, ſome Shepherds will 
boil Pitch, Tar, Seam, and Salt together, and 
anoint their Heads. If your Sheep, or Lamb, hap- 
pens to be ſcabby, when fhorn, take ſome Butter- 
milk, or, for Want'of that, common Milk, mix it 
with Salt, and rub the Beaſt all over with it. If 
your Sheep tte poor, they are the more ſubject tb 
have Ticks, or Sheep-lice : For this, ſheer early, 
and it clears them. | 

Of applying the Pitch Brand. Mark injudiciouſly. 
This has too often happened, and very 'much 
damaged the Sheep. Our Mixture, for this Pur- 
poſe, is Pitch, and a little Greaſe, heated *ti}l all 
is of a thin Conſiſtence; but, if we can get Comb 
endugh from the Cart-wheel, we chuſe it before 
Greaſe, becauſe it will make a blacker Mark, and 
laſt longer. If this be heated, and applied too hot, 
6 It 
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it will burn the Skin, as has been proved; when the 
Brand has been ſeen on the Inſide of the Skin, after 
the Sheep has been killed: Therefore ſome will 
mark them with only Redding, immediately after 
they are ſhorn, and not pitch-brand them » til 
a Month after, that there may be Wool enough 
grown to prevent this Damage. | 


HAP. XII. 
The Nature of ſeveral Sorts of Wools. 


| HE Herefordſhire Hoo. On the Licky Hills, 
| and about Lempfter, their Wool is reckoned 
the fineſt in England, and is one of the chief Per- 
fections of this County, Here they commonly 
tod twenty-ſix, or more Fleeces, which, with 
a Mixture of Spaniſh Wool, makes the ſuper- 
fine Broad-cloths at Cirenceſter, and other Places in 

' Glouceſterſhire, | 
WWeſt-country Wool. This tods eight or nine 
Fleeces, and is thought to be the next beſt to 
Lempſter Wool, as is that alſo off the South Downs 
in Suſſex. A middling Weſtern Ewe, that was fed 
in Hertfordſhire, cut three Pounds, and three Pounds 
and a half, the firſt four Years ſhe lived here; at- 
ter that, ſhe declined. in Quantity, till ſhe was fit- 
teen Years old, and then ſhe returned a Fleece of 
only one Pound and a half. A Weſtern Sheep, 
brought into our Parts at three. Years old, cuts 
better Wool the firſt Year, than ſhe will ever at- 
ter; becauſe the ſhort Graſs, that grows on their 
dry, large, open Downs, is much ſweeter than 
ours in Hertfordſhire. There are ſome Weſtern 
Sheep that cut four Pounds of Wool each, that 
is ſo thick and curled, that, if a Pail of Water 1 
thrown over it, it will nearly run all off profenty ; 
and, 
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and, when Wool grows in this Manner, it is com- 
monly very fine. The Maiden Downs, near Saliſ- 
bury, have a Wool worth a Guinea a Tod, when 
ours in Herifordfhire is worth but half as much. 

Buckingham and Hertfordſhire Jools, Sc. In 
Parts of the Vale of Aliſbury, by the delicate Feed- 
ing and Folding their Sheep in open, airy Fields, 
their Wool ſells for three Shillings a Tod more, 
than ours in Hertfordſhire ; becauſe their Commons 
have a moſt rich Bottom, clear of every Thing, 
but a pure Graſs, that is impregnated with ſuch a 
ſpirituous Sap, as will fat a Beaſt on the ſhorteſt 
Bite, in the drieft Summer, provided it can come 
at Water enough; which is what we can't ſay by 
ours in Hertfordſhire, becauſe moſt of our Com- 
mons have Furz, Fern, and Heath or Ling grow- 
ing on them, by which, and the Bite of the Hedge- 
leaves, and Folding our Sheep in incloſed Fields, 
our Wools acquire a coarſe Aeg but not ſo 
coarſe as the Norfolk, where their ſandy Soils, and 
foul Commons, are the Cauſe thereof. | 

Leiceſterſhire Wool. Often Tods are four, five, 
or ſix Fleeces. It is a heavy, cloddy Wool, as 
thick at Top as at Bottom, and is good for ma- 
king Callimancoes, Shalloons, Yarn, .-and Stock- 
ings. 

Lincolnſhire Wool. This rather out- does Lei- 
ceſterſbire, in the Weight of their Fleeces. Their 
great Sheep have their Belly and Legs almoſt na- 
ked; and as they are the largeſt of Sheep, for be- 
ing fed in fait and freſh Marſhes, their Fleſh is 
more ſpongy than that fed on a ſhorter Bite ; yet 
it may be called good Mutton, and does conſidera- 
ble Service, by ſupplying the London Markets in 
great Quantities, and thereby keeping down the 
Price of others. This Wool is a very long, coarſe, 
ſpiry Sort, not ſo thick at Bottom as at vr that 
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ſerves to work into Baiz, Says, Sc. at Calcheſter, 


Brocking, Braintree, and other Places. 1 
Welch and Scotch Mvols, are accounted the 
worſt of all the Brit Sorts, becauſe theſe have a 
coarſe Top, and à hairy: Bottom; its middle Part 
is ſerviceable for makiiig ordinary Yorkſhire Cloths, 
that are fold from twenty Pence, to thirty Pence a 
Yard, ; but their ſmall Mutton, when fatted at a 
right Age in fweert Graſs, is fine. A Sheep, from 
three to feven Years bld, ſheers wore Wool than 
before, or after them: Ages. oh 
Dutch Sheep, being a very large: Sort, often 
bring two or three at a Time: But their 
Wool is coarſe, . e of 
Turkey Sheep, have a large heavy. Fail, and, 
from their graſs Feeding, a: coarſe Fleſh, and 2 
rough hairy Wool ; and the: worſe, becauſe, in 
their hot Country, they often breed by Goats. 
The Valus of Noal. In fore: Places, it is ſaid, 
they never waſh their Sheep, but ſheer them as 
they be, and that for this Reaſon 3 hecauſe the na- 
tural Oil or Greaſe in the ſame helps ta yoke (as 
they call it) or make it mix with Jriſb, or other 
waſhed Wool, in ſuch a Manner, as beſt fits it for 
making Sagathies, Duroys, Serges, Druggets, 
and ſuch fine Stuffs. The beſt Spinners in Eng- 
land are thought to live about Canterbury, where 
they ſpin after the French Way, with à Diſtaff, 
which invites ſame to ſend their Jerſey from Lm- 
don thither; and when it is returned back in fine 
Worſted, they weave it into Stockings, and other 
woollen Manufactures. One Pound of ſuch Wool 
may be worked, in Value, to near thirty Shilling. 
A ſuperfine four- thread Pair of Stockings, weigh- 
ing but ſix Ounces, has been ſold for twelve Shil- 
lings. 
; = Woel is clandeſtjnely run to France, A Far- 


mer, near Canterbury, became ſo proſperous, * 
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he deem d himſelf worth a thouſand Pounds, and. 
being a Widower, married a Widow, reputed 
to be worth as much: But the Lottery came up 
a fatal Blank to the Man, for ſhe proved to be 


worſe than nothing, by a thoufand Pounds, and 
thus beggar*d the Farmer. Upon this, Gover- 
nour Denew, and ſome Country Gentlemen in his 
Neighbourhood, got him Bread, by placing him # 
Gunner and Suttler of Marner-Caſtle, near Deal; 
but here he did not live long, before another rui- 
nous Accident happened, and that was thus: A 
Perſon having attempted to run a Bag of the fineſt 
Wool from the Kentiſb Shore, to France, by ſore 
Means was diſappointed, and forced to travel with 
it at Noon-day, and, being hard put to it, thought 
of this Stratagem to deliver himſelf: He made 
what Haſte he could to the Caſtle, and there, 
knocking at the Gate, was afk*d what he wanted 3 
he faid, that his Horſe could go no further, 
therefore begg d a Bag of Jerſey might be lodged 
in a ſecure Place from Wet, and he would pay 
him well for it, and fetch it away on the Mor- 


row ; but, inſtead of this, he immediately lodges 


an Information at the Cuſtom- bouſe at Deal, which 
cauſed the innocent Man (that, as he declared, was 
then ignorant of the Word Fer/ſey) to be ſent to 
Priſon, to be tried for his Life, for it was Death 
by the Law, to have ſuch Goods in that Mannet 
in his Cuſtody: However, the Gentlemen, his 
old Friends, took Pity, and ventured to diſcharge 
him, without any Tryal. Now this Sort of 
Villains are thoſe who get the fineſt of Wool, by 
Degrees, ſo near the Sea-ſide, as to whip it thi- 
ther in a few Hours Time; and knowing very 
near the Place, by Letters before-hand, from 
Calais, Bullein, Diep, or other Parts of France, 
they lie ready in 8 dark Night, to perceive 5 0 
ak VC 
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ſtruck by a Flint and Steel, in a Bbat, by French. 
men, which being ſeen by our Wool-runners, they 


anſwer it with the ſame Sign, and then direct! 
meet, and match their indented Cards, which 


prove them Friends, and then the Packs of Wool 


are delivered for French Gold, or valuable Goods. 
Now I would have this Account ſerve as an Item 
to the Government, to have. a ſufficient ſtrict 
Watch kept, for, by their Attendance along the 
Sea-ſhore of Eſſex, Kent and other Parts, they 
may greatly prevent the Running of Wool, Tea, 
Brandy, and many other Commodities. I could 
give a larger Account of theſe Matters, as I have 
done of ſome others, to the Advantage of the Pub. 
1 5 my Opportunuty here will not give me 


of Lunk-mat &c. Lambs-wool is xaluable 
for ſeveral Uſes4 for this makes Felt-hats in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and other Parts; ſerves to quilt Pet- 
ticoats, and fill coarſe Ticks for Bedding. inſtead 
of Flocks ; as the Spaniſh. Wool that is but an 
Inch and a half long, with the Help of 1 

mix'd with it, does in making Beaver-hats. 
Weaning Graſs-lambs, At Sheering Time, we 
commonly wean thoſe Lambs deſigned to be kept 
for Store · ſheep, as being alſo much better for the 
Ewes, as they are by this Means to become dry, 
wall 7 Ram the ſooner, and be ſtronger and 
better enabled to endure the Severities of cold, wet, 
winter Seaſons. Others will wean their Lambs i in 
May, and turn them directly into good Graſs, or 
among their Oats, where the Lambs will eat up 
Weeds, and do the Grain Service. Others will 
turn their Sheep and Lambs together among their 
Beans, to remain "till Bloſſom-time, for the fame 
Purpoſe. But this Memorandum of weaning 
Lambs is needleſs, where a F armer is obliged bu 
make 
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make Uſe of his Lambs to fill up a Fold, as too 
many of us Farmers are, through Neceſſity, and 
then the Lambs are commonly ſtunted; | 

Driving Sheep. In the wet Summer, 1733, ſe- 
veral brave ſound Flocks were ſeized with the 
Scab, occaſion'd by the frequent Rains, and dri- 
ving them, from Commons and Fields; to the Fold, 
in great Numbers, through narrow Lanes, where- 
by they heated and ſurfeited themſelves; for by be- 
ing hot by driving; and then lying very thick to- 
gether in the Fold, with wet Skins, they got this 
Diſtemper, which killed many, and others it 
cauſed their Wool to peel off. The Cure I have 
before ſet down. | 


The following Account is the Heads of 4 
Scheme, publiſhed for the Improvement of our 
Moollen Manufatture,' viz. | 


THE Pamphlet, wrote on this Subject, was 
printed in London, in February, 1736-7, and 
mtitled, The Golden : Fleece ; ſetting forth, that 
the native Merchandize of England is Wool, But- 
ter, Tallow, Tin; Lead, and Iron; and one of 
the chiefeſt Funds is Wool; and fo it is to Fo- 


reigners, by the illegal: Exportation of it from 


Britain and Ireland; and which employs many 
Thouſands of Wool-comibers, Clothiers, Spinners, 
Dyers, and others. Now, becauſe the foreign Woot 
is coarſe and hairy, they cannot make ſo many 
Sorts of it, without the Help of Britiſß Wool; 


as are fit to make broad and narrow Cloths, Drug- 


gets, Serges, Sagathies, Camlets; Callimaneoes; 
Ratteens, Shalloons, Durants, Long-ells, Boſlics, 
Poplins, Flannels, Stockings, Crapes; Caps, and 
Stuffs, And as the Spaniſh Wool, that is ſo 
exceedipg fine and (hott, that it can't be mas 
3 ” WY nufactured 
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nufactured without coarſe Wool, nor them mix'd 
without the Help of Britiſb and Iriſh : Therefore, 
if our Wool was not exported, it wquld improve 


our own Trade, and ſpoil the Foreign, and there- 
by increaſe the Number of Workmen, who greatly 


conſume the Produce of the Land, and, by this, 


ſupport the Farmer, and enrich the Gentleman; 
for it is theſe. that improve Wool, to ſix Times 
its Value. One Pack of Britiſb, or Iriſh Wool, 
will work up two Packs of Foreign coarſe, which 
elſe would lie on their Hands, in Reſpect to 
their Trade with Turkey, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
It may perhaps ſeem a Paradox to ſome People, 
*till rightly underſtood, that, the more unwrought 
Wool we ſuffer to be exported, the more we ſhall 
be over-ſtock*d at Home. For, nple, ſuppoſe 

150,000 Packs of Wool (being but half what is 
thought to be ſent over every Year from us, and 
Ireland) ſhould be ſent away unwrought ; theſe, ad- 
ded to 300, ooo Packs of Foreign, produce a Manu- 
facture of 450,000, If then 1 o, ooo were kept 
at Home, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, &c. would 
want from us the Manufacture of 450,000, in the 
Room of the like Quantity furniſhed by neigh- 
bouring Nations, who, in this Caſe, would have 
no manufactured Goods to ſend to foreign Mar- 
kets. Again, to keep the Jriſb from exporting 


theirs, we ought to take their Over-ſtock'; then 


all the Manufacture would be to ourſelves, with- 
out any Chance of being rivalled, and ſo make 
our Price Abroad, as the Hollanders do their 
Spices, employ many "Thouſands more than 
we do, and enrich the Nation in the Export of 
their Labour; for, by what Means ſoever Trade is 
improved or decayed, the Value of Land will in- 
fallibly riſe or fall. The Number of Taxes makes 
our working Manufacture dearer, by twenty-five 
or thirty per Cent, than in any other Kingdom 0 
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| fo that, if Foreigners had the ſame Wool and La- 


bour five per Cent. dearer, than that of foreign 
Countries, our Merchants. could not find a Vent 
at foreign Markets, Foreigners purchaſe none but 
our longeſt and beſt Combing-Wool, not any of 
the coarſer or worſer Sort; which the more adds 
to the Guilt of thoſe Pyrates, who wallow in 
Wealth and Plenty, at the Expence and Ruin of 
their native Country, in Defiance of the Laws of 
God and Man. | 
Great-Britain, by its Product, is capable to ex- 
tend its Trade beyond all other Nations, and 
maintain it, by being Maſters of the Seas. There- 
fore, if we ſtill ſuffer this fatal Exportation, the 
— Produce of Labour and Induſtry (of more 
5 than the whole Lands of the Nation) will 


Though Jaſon's Fleece was fam d of old, 
_ The Britiſh Wool is growing Gold, 
No Mines can more of Wealth ſupply, 
And takes for Kings the Tyrian Bye. Dryden. 


_ One Pack of Wool, made into Broad-cloth, wilt 
employ fifty- eight Perſons for one Week, who will 
earn nineteen Pounds eight Shillings.. One Pack 
of long Combing-Wool, in fine Stuffs, Serges, 
Sagathees, Camblets, &c. 158 Perſons in one 
Week, thirty-three Pounds twelve Shillings. One 
Pack of Wool in Stockings, c. 150 Perſons one 
Week, fifty- five Pounds. In the Whole, 366 Per- 
ſons, in one Week, will earn one Hundred and 
eight Pounds in employing three Packs of Wool. 

It is computed, that Great-Britain produces, 
yarly, 500,000 Packs of Wool, and Ireland 
200,000, at 240 Pounds Weight each, in all 
$00,000 : Out of which, allow, for Home Con- 
ſumption in Ireland, 100,000 Packs; then remains, 
Frought up in Great-Britain, 700,000. "To 
Laing ore, 
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fore, by ſecuring of our's, and the I1riſþ Wool 
at Home, we ſhall, greatly impoveriſh foreign 
Nations, and acquire more Riches by it, than 
if we were to have the Mines of Peru and Mexi- 
co. And, in order to do this, the Regiſtering 
of all Wool is propoſed by the. Author, who 
ſays, ſuch a Method, and a good Look-out at 
Sea, will effectually anſwer the Purpoſe. But there 
has fince been an Anſwer publiſhed, in 1741, in- 
titled, Remarks upon Mr, Webber*s Scheme, and the 
Draper's Pamphlet: In which the Author endea- 
vours to prove, that Mr. Webber's Notion of Re- 
giſtering Wool will not anſwer the Deſign, becauſe 
the Charge of great Numbers of Officers, to ef- 
fect the ſame, would invalidate the Project. Not 
that he would have it inferr*d from hence, as if 
he was of Opinion, that our Wool from England 
and Jreland was not clandeſtinely exported in great 
Quantities into foreign Parts; he ſays, he is fully 
perſuaded it is, and that other Nations, and, in 
particular, the French, are enabled, by working 
up their coarſe Wool, with that of England and 
Ireland, to trade, and even underſel us at ſome 
Markets Abroad, in a variety of ſmall Stuffs, where 
we formerly had the Vent of theſe Commodities; 
for which Reaſon, he ſays, there is a Neceſſity, 
that ſome Law, more effectual than any now in 
being, ſhould be made, in order to put an End to 
a Practice ſo pernicious to this Country, There 
is nothing in the World more deſirable z and he 
farther ſays, that he will venture to affirm, No- 
body wiſhes it more than he does : Nay, he goes 
ſo far, as to declare, that a Regiſter is the moſt 
likely Means to prevent the Exportation of our 
Wool to foreign Parts, if it can be perfectly put 
in Execution, both in England and Ireland ; but 
then it muſt not be, he ſays, a Regiſter that ſets out 
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Land and Trade of this Kingdom, and innumerable 
other grievous and deſtructive Circumſtances, as 
in Page 31. In ſhort, there are many Pro's and 
Con's argued, by Authors of Pamphlets on the 
Woollen Manufacture Buſineſs, as being the moſt. 
beneficial and extenſive of all the Manufactures of 
this Kingdom: But as their particular Diſputes are 
too long to inſert for my preſent Purpoſe, I refer 
my Readers to the ſeveral Caſes related in the ſame, 
as believing all the three very ingenious Authors 
have their Country's Welfare truly at Heart; 
a5 appears by their aſſiduous Pains to prevent the 
horrid and moſt deſtructive Practice of running 
our beſt Wool to foreign Countries. And here 
have to obſerve, that, in the Northampton Mer- 
cury of the firſt of February 1741, it is ſaid, that, 
the Prohibition of Importing Spzniſþ Wool has 
advanced the Price of fine Engliſb Wool Six-pence 
per Pound, and increaſed its Conſumption. - 


3 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Cos and Calves. 


HE Charafter and Improvement of the Welch 
Cow and Welch and Scotch Runts, Theſe ' 
are the ſmalleſt black Sort bred in Great- Britain, 
but, of their Size, the ſtrongeſt and hardieſt of all 
others, as coming, off mountainous and other barren 
Grounds. - Some of the Welch Cows will give as 
much Milk, as ſome of the larger Engliſh Sort, 
and then it is good Huſbandry to keep ſuch, and 
propagate their Breed by an Engliſh Bull. Many 
of theſe are hardly ever dry, and will milk on 
ſhort Graſs, ' when others, the larger Beaſts, are al- 
moſt ſtarved, and give little or none. Theſe good 
Properties have tempted ſeveral of late to keep 
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only the Velch Cow for ſuckling and fatting of 
Calves on them, throughout the Year, for Smith. 
Feld Market, and find them anſwer beyond others, 
In Winter alſo, they'll eat a coarſer Food, than 
the larger Coy, and which, with the Help of a few 
Grains, Turneps, or wetted Malt-duſt, Sc. will 
make her continue her Milk 'till near Calving- 
time; and thus enable their Owners to carry on 
the Suckling Buſineſs, ?till Graſs come again, to a 
conſiderable Profit. Thus alfa are both the Welch 
and Scotch Runts, or Oxen, no leſs valuable for 
their Feeding and Fattening, almoſtlike a Sheep, on 
Turneps, in the Field, or Houſe. This has capa. 
citated many of the Norfolk and Suffolk Farmers to 
improve their poor ſandy Lands, of late Years, to 
a very great Degree, as a by the vaſt Num- 
bers of fat Cattle, that are frequently ſent to Smith- 
field: Beſides which, their unftuous, looſe, cool 
Dung and Urine agree ſo well with their hot, 
burning, dry Sands, as to become a good Dreſſing 
for a ſucceeding -Crop of Barley, which, in fome 
of theſe Farms, 1s all, or moſtly, employed in feed- 
ing, Geeſe and Furkies, that, in September, are 
drove and brought up to London, and other Parts, 
The ſmall Welch Cow, if ſhe is a good one, is al- 
lowed to'yield four Quarts of Milk a Day through- 
out the Year, reckoning the Quantities, ſhe gives 
at firſt, againſt the laſt, provided ſhe has full Keep- 
ing, which exceeds the Meals of ſome larger red 
Cows, conſidering how ſoon the latter are dry be- 
fore the former; and though ſome may object, 
that the Calf of the Velch Cow muſt ſuffer by its 
giving Milk ſo long, yet others are of a contrary 
Opinion, and believe the Cow gives no more 
Milk, than what can be ſpared from the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Calf. Some again will ſay, that their 
little Carcaſe, when fatted, will fetch but a Trifle 


but this is alſo frivolous, if we conſider the - mall 
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Price the Welch Cow coſts at firſt, the little Meat 
that fats her, and the ſhort Time ſhe is fitting for 
the Market; as the Eaſtern Farmers find by their 
Turnep - feeding, to their great Profit every Year. 
The Welch Cow may be ſaid to be the beſt of any 
for the poor Man's Advantage, who has only a 
Cottage, and the Right of a Common; for this 
Creature will live and milk under the Feed of 
young, green Furz, Fern, Goſs, or Broom, with 
the Help of the ſhort Graſs that grows between. 
One Mr. Hayton, a Tallow-chandler, who lived in 


 Leather-lane, by Holbourn, London, having only 


two Houſes, with their Orchards; at Fritheſden, 
near Berkbamſtead, in Hertfordſhire, by which he had 
a Right to the unlimited Common belonging to the 
fame, kept a large Number of Welrb Cows on it 
(as he thought, with Calf) and let them run on the 
ſame till they calved, and then fold them with a 


Calf by their Side; and thoſe, that did not prove 


with Calf, he kept on, either by the Common, or 
Straw at Home, till they took Bull and calved; for 
the ſame Purpoſe ; for there is hardly any ſuch 
Thing, as being ſure they are with Calf in Auguſt, 
when. they are brought up and fold in our Parts, 
The red Engliſh Cow, is now moſtly approved 
of, and kept by both Vale and Chillurn Farmers 
for the: Dairy, becauſe theſe are, commonly of a 
large Size, give the greateſt Quantities of Milk in 
the leaſt Time, and that which is thought to be 
the moſt nouriſhing, as' being. repleniſhed with 
more lively Juices, than others. This Colour is 
alſo ſo much regarded in Swine, that the red or 
ſandy Breed is preferred, in Berkfoire, to all 
others; and has made the Hertfordſbire Farmer of 
late get into their Breed, for the Sake of their Gen- 
tlenels, good Grazing, and kind Fatting; bur, I 
ſuppoſe, this ſwiniſh Opinion will not laſt long, 
becauſe they are grneraly found. to have " 7 
N - 3 thic 
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thick Skins. The red Cow and Ox are in ſo much 
Eſteem in the Weſt, that, at Bridgewater: great 
Fair, in 1737, I ſaw none but this Colour. The 
red Cow is ſaid to bring a better Calf, than the 
black, becauſe. the red ones go ſooner than 
the black, and then all the Juices of the Body are 
converted to its Nouriſnhment. The Hair of the 
red is accounted ſtronger than that of the black; 
and why the black is preferred for ſuckling Calves, 
before the red, is, becauſe, about January, or Fe- 
bruary, the red is apt to be near dry, that took 
Bull in June, or Faly ; far in Winter, and in 
the Spring- months, the Milk is moſt valuable for 
Suckling, on Account of the greater Price the 
Calf then fetches. So the red Cow is moſt ſer- 
viceable . for the Dairy, in ging the greateſt 
Quantity of Milk in the Time of high Grafs; 
which affords thoſe Farmers in particular a profit- 
able Opportunity, who pay their Rents by barrel- 
ling up Butter. But, of all, the Cows in Eugland, 
I think none come up to the Hoallerneſ Breed, for 
their wide Bags, ſhort Horns, and large Bodies, 
which render *em (whether black, or red) the moſt 
rofitable Beafts for the Dairy-man, Grazier, and 
tcher. Some of theſe have yielded two or three 
Gallons at a Meal, when others give only half as 
much; but then, as the great red Cow is com- 
monly Nr Amends, by ſome, is ac- 
counted more than made by the Duration of the 
leſſer, black, Veich Cow's Milk: For which Rea- 
ſon,” as I have before obſerved, the Weleb black 
Cow 1s the beſt for fuckling Calves, and the Engiyo 
red Cow for the Dairy; though, by the Way, 
this 'ought to be taken Notice of, that, where 
proper Food is in the greateſt Plenty, there both 
red and black, great and ſmall Cows will milk 
longer, than where a ſhorter Suhſiſtence is allowed 
dem.” + Dads eee 
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The white Cow, As this Sort are not kept in 
great Numbers, I ſhall ſay no more, than that 
they are reckoned the tendereſt Sort, go dry a good 
while, and, as they are pretty large, they require a 
longer Bue of Graſs, than many have to give 
them. Theſe great Dutch, or Hauders Cows (for 
from theſe the white Breed generally came firſt) are 
ſeldom» kept, but by Gentlemen who can beſt af- 
ford them Meat enough, and content themſelves 
with the Sigh of a fine Cow. When this Breed 
is mixed with ſome of the beſt of our Eng- 
Ii, I have known them to give a great deal of 
Milk. I once had a Heifer, that I bred from a 
Dutch y hite Cow, that I ſold for four Guineas, at 
Dunſtable Fair, in her ſecond Year, which proved 
the beſt Milch-cow' in the Country, Another I 
fold to a Gentleman Farmer, who, after having 

t this large white Beaſt ſeveral Years, at laſt 

her, by Means of her drinking Waſh, and 
eating Grains out of a Hog-tub, which brought 
on her:a:Scouting and Rot that. Killed her. 
dhe dun Cow. I know a Gentleman, at this 
Time, that. keeps the dun Breed as a Rarity, for 
their particular Colour, ſmall Size, and their bein 
polled,” or without Horns: Theſe are of the Scotrh 
Kind, will live on a ſhort Bite, and milk better 
than ſome others of the ſame Bigneſs. As they 
are hornleſs, they, conſequently, will fat with 
leſſer Meat, than the horned Sort; and, though 
the Bull has little, dub, ſhort: Horns (and the 
Cows none) yet they are ſo ſmall, that it is out of 
his Power to do Miſchief with them z and thereby 
the Owner may depend on being free from the 
Danger of being inſtrumental in ſhedding Man's 
Blood, which too many have brought themſelves 
under, by obſtinately keeping a horned Bull, that 
they knew before to be unlucky, 

. The 
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The pyed, yellowiſh, and blue Cow. Of the blue 
Sort I ſaw ſome in Norfolk, that made a pre 
Show in the Field; but I could fee nothing elſe, 
beſides their particular fine Colour to recommend 
them, any more than the yellowiſh or pyed Sorts, 
In buying a Cow, and Calf by her Side, take Care 
you are not bit, as a Cow-keeper of my Acquain- 
tance was, who, being in a Fair, aſked the Price 
of a Cow that had a Calf with it; and, it being 
agreed on, and the Money paid, the Buyer wa 
driving away both Cow and Calf, but the Seller 
obliged him to take only the Cow, ſaying, there 
was no Mention made of the Calf. 

The Caſe of a Cow that fell in Calving. This is 
a Misfortune that happens to many, inſomuch 
that a Cow-doQor, near Dunſtable, had twenty fell 
in one Year, that -he was called to ; but, to be 
particular, I ſhall here relate the Caſe of one that 
fell in April, 1736, viz, It was a Home-bred 
Cow, that was kept in the Houſe all Winter, and 
ſo well, that ſhe Was half Beef, which occafioned 
her ſuch a large Bag, as obliged the Farmer to 
milk her two Days before ſhe calved ; and about 
the twenty-ſixth Day ſhe calved, when, being fine 
Weather, ſhe was turned out the ſame Day to 
graze ; which was wrong done, for at Night ſhe 
fell, fo that ſhe could not get up, till raiſed with 

a Sack put under her Belly. On this, they ap- 
| plied to a Cow-doRor (as they call him) who ſent 
a Quart of Drink, that he charged a Crown for, 
loaded very much with Muſtard-ſeed : This was 
given, with Orders every two Hours to give the 
Cow a Quart of ground Malt, ſcalded like a Maſh, 
and this all the Night long. By Morning ſhe got 

up, and did well, At firſt the Doctor aſked her 
Ape, and was told ſhe was five Years old ; but he 
faid, he was ſure ſhe was ſix or ſeven, for that none 


fall before ſix; Now this Misfortune was imputed 
| to 
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tq two Cauſes ; one to not bleeding before Caly- 


ing, which, he ſaid, once or twice doing would 
have, prevented the Diſaſter : The other to the 
Cow?s being aver fed, which made her fo fat and 
unweildy, as to hinder her getting up; two Qua- 
lities that the leaner Cows are free from; for their 
Blood is ſeldom too rank, nar the Burden of their 
Bodies too great, and therefore they ſeldom, or 
never, fall. The Doctor ordered the Meſſenger to 
bleed this Cow, as ſoon as ever he came Home; 
and accordingly they took from her three Pints of 
Blood, which, with the ſeveral Applications of 
Malt, made her riſe and recover the next Day. 
Others, when a Cow thus falls in Calving, have 
given her a Pint of Gin, and it has fully anſwered 
the Intent. The Cow, that is neither too fat, 
nor too lean, is generally the freeſt from this Diſ- 
temper, - | | ? 4 0 

Hot a Cow was cured of a Garget in ber Bag. 
A Perſon put ſome Chamberlye, of three Days 
old, with ſome Flour of Brimſtone mixed with it, 
into a Horn, and gave it her; which had the good 
Effect as to cure her, with the Help of an outward 
Application, uſed at the ſame Time, made with 
the Juice of Elder- leaves boiled up in Hogs-lard, 
and rubbed ſeveral Times well in. The gargety 
Humour commonly appears firſt in a Redneſs of 
the Bag, which cauſes it to be knotty; and, if 
not cured here, it will next take the Cow's Guts, 
and then it generally kills her. 


* 


To cure a Swelling in @ Cow, or other Beaſt. Fry 
Cow-dung and Hogs-lard together, and lay it on 
hot; but this ought to be Graſs-dung, and not that 
made from Hay, or Straw: Some will mix Horſe- 

turpentine with it. 
A Cow that piſſes Blood. Mix ſome Tar with 
Soot in Water, a Pint in all, and give it in a FIN 
three 
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three or four Mornings together: It cured one of 
this Diſtemper, while it went to Graſs. 

H ſecond. An eminent Farmer near me gave an 
Ounce of Coral-powder in Alb, for a Week "tope- 
ther, once a Day, and it cured: the Cow-. Here 
may be an Objection againſt the Dearneſs of the 
Remedy z but this Is cheaper than moſt imagine, 
it is 800 ht in a right Place: The Duni ad 
Apothecary ſell it! n 
; What will eauſe a ſutkling Calf ro bave red Pub, 
If a Com feeds on Thetches, either green or dry, 
the Calf is Fleſh will be red. A Woman-farmet, 
at Zaton in Bedfordſbire, ſowed Oats and Tills to- 

ether, for feeding her Cows'in Winter, but ſhe 

always red Calf's Fleſh, though they produce 

Abundance of Milk. The ſame Effect has a red, 
black, or bluiſh-Clay, or black Loam, GC o. 

To make a Cow glean well. If the Cow calves 
in a Morning, milk her before the Calf. ſucks, and 
let her drink the Milk; then, at Noon, put à 
Fire- ſhovel, full of” fiery Embers, or Aſhes. of 
Wood, into a Pall of cold Water, ſo that it may 
make it blood-warm; then let her drink the Wa- 
ter off, and, after that, give her clear Water, 
warmed to the ſame Heat, once or twice. This 
Method of giving Water to a new-calved Coy, 
wherein Aſhes are thus put, is conſtantly practiſed 
by ſome to cleanſe her, and 1. . her Glean. 

¶ ſetond Way. Others will put a Quart of Ale 
to a Pound of Treacle, and boi 1 to which they 
add as much black Pepper, as will he on a Crown- 
piece, and ſome Water, wherein ſome Penny- 
foyal has been boiled, and give it out of a Hor 
to the Cow, This is conſtantly done by ſome. 

Hoving Cows in Clov#f, Still look very watch- 
fully to your Cows that feed in Lucern, or Clo- 
ver, for the Danger of hoving is not yet over, 


eſpecially where the Graſs ir rank, and it is a wet 
Seaſon; 
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Seaſon ; or, if * 5 be oh of beware of 
the ſecond new Head, for a Come. was killed by it 
in a frim growing Time. The Sap, in theſe 
Graſſes, is very powerful in this Month. Obſerve 
the ſeveral n 1 PRE in laſt. nen 
and in April. 

Summer — for ſuckling Calver, If your Graſs 
happens, through exceſſive dry Weather, to be 
burnt up, or otherways ſhott, ſo that the Calf has 
not its full Fill of Milk, then mix Oatmical, finely 
ground, with Bean- flour and. Milk, and maks it 
into Crams about the Bigneſs of a Boy's 3 
and put one at a Time down its Throat, and 
4 little Milk after each one, till it has ſwatiCwed 
three or four, immediately befote, or after Suck - 
ling, at Morning and Night. Others will cram 
but once, and that is late at Night. In hot Wea- 
ther, this Compoſition is better without than with 
Spirits; but do not begin to cratn, *till the Calf 
1s, at leaſt, three Weeks old. This is what I ſome- 


2 practiſe myſelf, that ſuckle Alves all _ 
eur. 

A. ſecond. | Another grinds white Peaſe, od 
mixes them with Flour - of Malt and Chunky of 
which, with Milk, he makes Crams. 2 
An Account of a Bull, that 2 got 8 
4 Calf *s Hefb. - Obtaining white Calf's Fleſh 
F chiefly depends on the Bull the Cow, and. the 
0 Soil. I have wrote on theſe in laſt Month, and 
WH here ſhall add, that, near Cbedington in Bucks, 
4 there was kept a white-fac'd, pale, reddiſh Bull, 
\ that ſeldom failed of getting Calves with white 
| Fleſh; he .had alfo a white Eye, and a brown 
Muzzle. A yearling Bull, if of a good Size, will 
ſerve a Herd of twenty, or more Cows, and is 
better, in one Reſpect, than one of two Years old, 
becauſe his Youth will prevent his running wild, 
ot unlucky, ſo ſoon as if he was older, At in- 
2250 | ſeew-Fair, 
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Sow-Fair, on Holy Thurſday, 1739, I bought 3 
Bull for a Gentleman, whoſe . Was 
ſo rich, as to cauſe moſt of the Bulls; he ever kept, 
to begiri to be vicious the firſt, or ſecond Year ; and 
for this Reaſon he was obliged to kill; and buy in 
others often, for here a Bull always died fat. I chuſe 
to buy in one the moſt taper-headed; rather than too 
much upon the Chuckle, or round, with a ſhort 
Cod, and thoſe other Marks mentioned in the laſt 
Month, But I think it is a great Pity the Poll: 
bull, as I ſaid before, is not more in Uſe, that ſuch 
fatal Accidents may. be avoided, which, we often 
hear; are committed by the horned Sort; for, 
beſides the lamentable Caſe of William Noir, as 
have wrote on; I ſhall here preſent you with two 
others, viz. 3 n de,, 3 ot 
Haw a poor Man was killed by a Bull, gathering 
Water-creſſes. About the Beginning of this Month, 
as a poor Man was gathering Water-creſſes, a Bull 
run his Horns into him at once, and killed him 
on the Spot. And no Wonder;  ſmce in many 
large Grounds, where Path-ways are common, it 
is impoſſible for an old, weakly, of. unarm*d Man 
to make his Eſcape from this nimble furious, ſtrong 
Beaſt, though the Blackmoor did, I am going to 
mention. | I; | 

How a Blackmoor alone in a Field killed u ſavage 
Bull. A Blackmoor, who was Servant to the late 
Earl of Caernarvon, and who lived at Ving-part, 
in Bucks, buying a Bag of Nails at Leighton-Buz- 
zard, was told, that, if he went ſuch a Way 
Home, he would meet with an unlucky Bull. The 
Black replied, — If he was the Devil, he would 
fight him : — Accordingly, he went into the ſame 
Field, where the Bull was, who preſently made at 
him; but the Black, by taking the Advantage of 
2 ſtrong, thick Buſh, - dodged the Bull round the 
ſame, and at laſt, catching hold of his TR ia 
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beat him with the Bag about the Cods and his 
Legs, that he killed the Bull with the Pricks of 
the Nails. Such a bold Attempt, indeed, may be 
admired, but not imitated, leſt it be attended with 
that Fatality, the following Relation gives an Ac- 
count of. n 8 
Hot à Gentleman was killed by a Bull, be bought 
bimſelf. A Gentleman, who lived ſome Scores of 
Miles diſtant from London; wanting a Bull, one 
was offered to him, with this Caution, That he 
was apt to run at People, The Gentleman an- 
ſwered, I do not like him the worſe for that, be- 
cauſe he may be ſerviceable to me, in keeping off 
the Poor from pillaging my Hedges for Fire-wood. 
Preſently after this, another Gentleman, his Cou- 
fin, walking in the ſame Field, the Bull ran furi- 
ouſly at him, but, by Dint of Heels, he made his 
Eſcape. On relating this Accident, the Owner 
ſaid, the Bull had only a Mind to play with him; 
but, as it happened, he himſelf proved ſuch Co- 
medy a Tragedy; for; going into the. ſame 
Ground, the Bull purſued him, *till he tore out his 
Entrails with his Horns, for, according to the old 
| Saying, Is dangerous meddling with edged Tools 3 
| and fo it is with horned Beaſts, as is made appear 
by what follows. | a 8 5 * 
How a Boy was near being killed by kicking a Com-. 
A Cow, that. had, large Knobs of Dung hanging 
at her Tail, was kicked on the Arſe by a bold Boy 
in Leighton Town; and, as he was kicking. her, 
ſhe ſhook her Tail, that accidentally twiſted about 
the Boy's Leg, by which Means the Cow drew 
him along the Ground, from the Cro/s almoſt to 
the Church, and would have, killed the 3 Nia | 
not fome Men ſtopped the Beaſt, and delivered 
him: But he would never after kick a Cow's 
Arle, 0 PAIN Tn 
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154 Of BUTTER. 
CHAP. XIV, 
Of BUTTER. 


T H E Improvement of Butter. Notwithſtand- 


ing the ample Account I publiſhed in laſt 
Month of this uſeful Product; I have farther 
to add, on the ſame Subject, and to write, that, 
the higher the Graſs, the more Milk, for, as 
ſuch Graſs is commonly of a flaſhy and more 
_ watery Nature than the . the Milk is more, 
but the poorer ; and, conſequently, the Cream is 
the leſs, and will keep the leſs Time. But, if 
Cows feed on the long Graſs of ſalt Marſhes, 
the Caſe 1s altered, for this returns moſt Milk 
and Cream, and very good Butter. Alſo, the 
ſhort Perriwig-graſs, of Upland-meadows, will pro- 
duce more Cream than the longer Sort. Two 
Gallons of Milk, from ſuch thick ſhort Graſs, 
has yielded as much Cream, às three Gallons 
from longer, it being a more nouriſhing Food, 
and keeps the Cows in better Health. So the 
beſt Hay, on this Account, is cheapeſt; becauſe 
it makes the Beaſt ſtrong, and then ſhe will give 
the better Milk, and the greater Quantity. Milk 
from the Feed of Turneps on the Ground, or 
from thoſe gathered and preſently given to the 
Cow, will be bitter and rank; but if they are 
Arſt laid in Heaps, for two or three Days, with- 
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Fb their Leaves, to ſweat a little, their Rank- * 
eſs. will be very much abated. From hence! wi 
infer, that all artificial Graſſes, by firſt mowing 8 
them a little at a Time, and kept a ſmall Space i 
before they are given in a Rack, will produce - 


a ſweeter Milk, than when fed in the Field. D 
; Accordingly the following Account of St, Foyne, thi 
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thus ſerved, will breed a good Milk, and that 
a moſt ſweet Butter, if managed after the Method 

Jam going to ſhew, viz, 3 
A new Way to make the beſt of Butter from St. 
Foyne, being an Account thereof, ſuppoſed to be 
ſent to the Royal Society. The following Eſſay 
is extracted from a Letter, which has been ſent 
us by a Gentleman, who has contributed his Af- 
ſiſtance from the Country, where he cultivates a 
large Eſtate of his own getting, and commu- 
nicates to others ſuch Improvements, as he makes 
with a generous Openneſs of Spirit and Free- 
dom, rarely to be met withall among us. The 
Subject of the Letter is upon a new and much 
more profitable Management of a Dairy, than is 
commonly known br practiſed : It cannot but be 
uſeful to a World of People, and we publiſh it 
with that Intent. The firſt Part of the Let- 
ter we omit, as Containing nothing but Directi- 
ons for the Preparation of the Ground, and be- 
gin with this Deſcription of the Graſs, which he 
conceives moſt proper : Now there is, he ſaith, 
a foreign Graſs, much properer for light Lands 
than . Clover, it is generally known by the Name 
of St. Foyne : But that which I have ſeen in 
ſeveral Parts of Berkforre, Wiltſhire, Somer ſetſhire, 
and many other Countries, is a Baſtard-fort, and 
much inferior to the true St. Foyze, which may, 
now we have Peace with France, be had very 
reaſonably from Dunkirk or Calais, and will, with- 
out Queſtion, be imported in great Quantities, and 
ſold, in a ſhort Time, in the Seed-ſhops and elſe- 
where. This Seed, being much larger than Clover, 
muſt be ſowed in a much greater Quantity, Four 
Buſhels to an Acre will be better than three, which 
is the leaſt you can venture to ſow; obſerve the 
Directions given for Clover, as to manuring while 
the Turf is tender, and = Earth is frozen ; but 
| 2 = 
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as to the Time of letting it grow, that may, 
if you pleaſe, be five Years, for ſo long it wall 
continue in its prime Perfection; and, running 
into a large knotty Root, does ſo enrich the 
Ground it grows on, that, after it has born St. 
Foyne five Years, it will afford three excellent 
Crops of what Corn you pleaſe, and ſo improve 
itſelf, by alternate Burdens of Graſs and Grain, 
till it arrives at the utmoſt Perfection, which Land 
is capable of reaching. Nothing is ſo ſweet, no- 
thing ſo innocent, as this St. Foyne ; but, above 
all, it is obſerved to increaſe Milk, in Quantity 
and Quality, beyond any Graſs yet known in the 
whole World; and it is for this Reaſon, that I ad- 
viſe you to keep Cows upon it, and make your 
five-years Dairy. But, when I ſay a Dairy, ima- 
gine not-that I mean ſuch a Dairy, as 1s commonly 
kept in England. Would you know what Kind of 
Dairy ? I will haſten to inform you, and conclude 
my Letter with this Particular : The worſt Acre 
of a hundred, which Quantity of Land 1s moſt 
ſuitable to this Purpoſe, improved by this Graſs, 
will very well maintain four Cows, from the firſt 
of April to the End of November, and afford, be- 
fides, a ſufficient Store of Hay to make good Part 
of their Subſiſtence the four winter Months follow- 
ing. | You muſt buy then about four hundred 
Milch-cows, but take Care you chuſe them with 
Judgment. I have bought your largeſt Sort of 
Runts from Wales for leſs than fifty Shillings a 
Cow, with a good Calf by her Side, which I al- 
ways diſpoſed of, as ſoon as I could. You will 
obſerve, that I make too good an Uſe of the Milk 
to afford the Calf his Share of it. I generally keep 
theſe Cows above twelve Months, and then, ſelling 
them, ſometimes, for four Pounds a- piece, I ſtock 
myſelf with ſuch that are new milch*d. I obſerve 
this Rule every Year, and the Trouble is 
1 : R 
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y rewarded by the Advantage it brings me; for, 


beſides the Profit I make by ſelling dearer than I 


buy, I avoid the Inconvenience of having any 


Thing to do with Bulls, and the Conſequences ; 
ſo that I always preſerve my Cows in their full 
Milk, and find it no uncommon Thing for one of 


theſe Milch-cows to be milked twice a Day, and 


afford a Gallon and a half at a Meal. Four hun- 
dred of theſe Cows will coſt a thouſand Pounds; 
and you will find, that, coming from a poor Paſ- 
ture to a rich, they will proſper, and increaſe both 
in Milk and Size. In eight convenient Places a- 
bout your hundred Acres, let there be built eight 
thatch'd Sheds, a little riſing in the Middle to 


carry off the Water; the Height may be ten Feet, 


and the Breadth thirty; each of theſe Sheds ſhould 
be a hundred and twenty-five Feet long, and, un- 
der the higheſt Part, directly in the Middle, you 
muſt raiſe a ſlight Partition, lathed and plaiſtered, 
which ſerves to ſupport the Ridge of the Roof, 
while the two Sides are ſuſtained by ſquare, wooden 


Poſts about eight Feet high, and placed at proper 


S Diſtances. On either Side of the Partition-wall, 
let there be fixed a Kind of Rack, like thoſe in 
Stables, which is to run the whole Length of the 
Shed, and muſt be placed as high as a Cow can 
reach her Fodder from. The Shed muſt next be 


divided into Stalls, like thoſe for Stone-horſes, and 


each Stall will be about five Feet broad. The 
Length of theſe Stalls muſt be exactly fitted to that 


of a Cow, that a croſs Bar, being placed at the 


outward End, may keep the Beaſt from running 
backward. Thus every Shed will hold fifty Cows, 
hive and twenty on each Side of the Partition. Lo 
every one of theſe Sheds you mult appoint a Man, 


whoſe Buſineſs it will be to clear the Place, and 


carry off the Dung; as alſo to mow the St, The 


every Day, and give it to the Cows in the Rack. 


before- 
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before-mentioned, This Man beginning at one 
End of his Proportion of Ground, and going gra. 
dually on to the other, the firſt Place will alwayy 
be fit to mow again, by that Time he has gone 
through his whole Diviſion. Your Cows are thu 
fed at Diſcretion, with neither too much, nor too 
little; they are not peſtered with the ſcorching 
Heats, nor troubled with the ſtinging Fly, which, 
in open Paſtures, often makes them whiſk about, 
and trample down more Graſs, than they eat. At 
each End of every Shed, you muſt build a Might 
Room of Brick, thirty Feet ſquare, and ten Feet 
high, which is to be divided, the Croſs-way of the 
Shed, into two Partitions, each fifteen Feet broad, 
and thirty Feet long; that, which joins the Cow. 
houſe, muſt be paved with Tiles, and 1s to ſerve 
for a Dairy; the other muſt be floored and win- 
dowed, and is to be a Lodging-room for the Dai. 
ry-maids. Every Shed will require five Maids, 
that is, to every ten Cows one Dairy-maid ; fewer 
might ſerve, dut it is better to exceed, than fall 
ſhort, in this Particular. Thus each Dairy will 
have two or three Maids belonging to it, whoſe 
Lodging will be the Room adjoining, and whoſe 
Care is to extend to the Shed on both Sides the 
Partition, to the five and twenty. Cows which are 
neareſt to their Station. All along both- Sides of 
the Partition, at about a Foot above the Ground, 
let there be fixed cloſe to the Wall a ſtrong Pipe 
of Lead, a little leſs than an Inch Diameter; both 
which Pipes, being ſomewhat raiſed exactly in the 
Middle of the Shed, muſt have a gentle, and al- 
moſt an inviſible Defcent from that Riſing to the 
Dairies, through the Walls of which their nether 
Ends are to be brought, and there wrought into 
one another, that whatever "deſcends through 
them, into either of the Dairies, may have Ifſue 
but at one Mouth, This Mouth of the _ 
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muſt be made very ſmall, and neatly fitted into 
the hollow End of a ſtrong wooden Axle-tree ; 
which, whilſt it is turning ſwiftly round the Mouth 
of the Pipe, may by no Means ſtrain it by the 
Motion, but receive into its own Hollow the Milk 
which deſcends through the leaden Pipes, without 
ſpilling any this Length, and paſſes fo far through a 
Wheel, or Veſſel like a Barrel, only much larger in 
its Circumference. The Axle-tree, which this Veſſel 
is to turn upon, 1s bored very full of round Holes, 
through which it delivers the Milk into the Veſſel, 
as faft as it receives it from the Pipe. The Veſſel 
muſt be capable of containing, at leaſt, three 
Times the Quantity of Milk, which it is deſigned 
to receive; and there muſt be ſix Wings, or thin 
Pieces of Wood, glued on edge-ways to the 
wooden Axle-tree, whoſe Length and Breadth 
muſt be ſo contrived, as to leave a free Space of 
fix Inches at either End of the Axle-tree, and a 
Foot between their Edges length-ways, and the 
ſmooth Inſide of the Veſſel ; in the moſt conveni- 
ent Part of which muſt be contrived a Door, to 
open and ſhut down upon Occaſion, as cloſely as 
if there was none, This Door will perform its 
Work very neatly, if you line the Inſide and 
Edges with ſome Kind of Cloth, which is com- 
monly uſed in the Preſſing of Cheeſes. The 
other ſolid End of the Axle-tree muſt extend itſelf 


about five Feet longer; and the whole Length 


may be ſupported by ſquare wooden Poſts, and 
turn in their Tops, which are to be made hollow, 
and kept greaſed for that Purpoſe, This End of 
the Axle-tree is to be faſtened into a Wheel, ex- 
actly like thoſe which are uſed in many Places 


for the Roaſting of Meat. The Diameter of this 


laft Wheel muſt be within ſix Inches of the Height 
of the Dairy, and two or three large Dogs, being 
put into it at a Time, Will turn it with extraordi- 
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nary Swiftneſs : The Dogs are eaſily taught, and 
will at laſt take Delight in the Exerciſe. I have 
brought up a large Buck to the Practice of this 
Labour, and it is wonderful to ſee the Force, with 
which he runs round; an Hour or two together, 
and turns a Wheel of ten Feet Diameter; but you 
muſt make your Wheel as light, as it can poſſibly 
hold together. I have but one Thing more t9 
ſay, and I finiſh this Direction: Pretty near that 
Side of every Stall in your Shed, to which the 
Maid muſt come to milk the Cow that belongs to 
it, let a Hole, as ſmall as will ſerve the Occaſion; 
be contrived by your Plummer; in the uppermoſt 


Part of the leaden Pipe, to ſhut and open with 4 


little Screw, which Screw, for Fear of loſing it, 
may be faſtened by a little iron Chain to the Body 
of the Pipe; I have endeavoured, in the Deſcrip- 
tion of all this, to make my Meaning as plain as 
poſlible z if you do not comprehend it at firſt; you 


will after two or three Times reading and conſi- 


dering it. I would have no Man imagine I pro- 
poſe a Thing too troubleſome; for one great Be- 
nefit, in the Practice I am here recommending, 
is, that it ſaves above half the Labour, which is, 
at preſent, abſolutely neceſſary in every Dairy in 
the Kingdom. The Milking-pails, that muſt be 
uſed here, are very broad and ſhallow, in Sha 


like a Baker's Sieve, in ſome Meaſure, They 


muſt ſtand upon three Legs, of alittle more than 
a Foot high; and, from the Bottom of one Part 
of the Rim, muſt come a long tin Pipe, ſome: 
what reſembling the Neck of a Still, the Noſe of 
which is to be put into one of the Holes in the 
leaden Pipe; and, the Pail at the fame Time 
ſtanding under the Cow, the Milk, as faſt as it 
deſcends through the tin Pipe into the leaden one, 
is thence conveyed into the Veſſel, which I juſt 
now deſcribed, in the Dairy, Obſerve, that, to 
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prevent the Hairs, or other Impurities, from de- 
ſcending with the Milk; the Mouth of the tin 
Pipe, which opens into the Pail, is to be covered 
with a Straining- cloth. Thus the Maids, remo- 
ving from one Stall to another, diſpatch their 
Work neatly, and muſt remember to ſcrew up eve- 
ry Hole, before they leave it. Morning and — 
ing, before they begin to milk, they muſt put their 
Dogs into the great Wheel, by whoſe Motion the 
Veſſel, which I call a Churning- mill, being turned 
ſwiftly round, receives the Milk, yet warm, thro* the 
little Holes in the hollow Axle- tree; and, by Means 
of thoſe ſix Wings, I mentioned, it is agitated with 
ſo great a Violence, that there is not only a much 
larger Quantity of Butter produced this Way, 
than by the other Method of ſetting it to cream, 
but it is, in every Degree, ſo much beyond it, 
even in Taſte and Colour, that the Difference is 
incredible; and yet, what is ſtill a more conſider- 
able Advantage, the Cheeſes, which you make of 
the Butter- milk, may be reckoned amongſt the 
beſt and richeſt Kind in England. When the Dai- 
ry-maids return from Milking, by the Time the 

have waſhed their Pails, and taken a little Reſt, 
they have nothing to do, but to open the Door of 
the Mill, and gather the Butter, which they will 
find in a huge Heap, ready churned to their 
Hands; after which, letting out the Remainder 
into a Ciſtern, which ſhould be near, they may 
proceed to make Cheeſe, in the very ſame Man- 
ner as they would in the common Practice of their 
County; but the Dogs muſt ſtill continue in the 
Wheel. Lou will wonder what Buſineſs they have 
in the Wheel, when the Veſſel is empty: Your 
Maids muſt have a good Quantity of hot Water 
jult now in Readineſs, the greateſt Part of which 
muſt be poured into the Veſſel, and the Door 


made faſt upon it; the 3 may then be permit - 


ted 
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ted to renew their Labour for half a 1 ** of 
an Hour, in which Time the Veſlel will be com- 
leatly waſh'd and ſcalded, and then, the Water 
| 90 let out, the Poor muſt be kept open, till 
next Milking-time. The leaden Pipes are kept 
ſweet by the ſame Means, for, in that middle Part 
where each Pipe riſes higheſt, is to be a larger 
Hole than any of the other, into which a ſhallow 
broad Funnel being put, a convenient Quantity of 
ſcalding Water muſt be poured in, which runs 
through the Pipe into the Churning-mill, and 
carries away all the Relicks of the Milk as it paſſes 
along. I never had a Cow that brought me fo 
little Profit as ten Pounds a Year. Thus will a 
hundred Acres amount to four Thouſand Pounds, 
The Charge I muſt leave to my Reader. 
Remarks on the Eſſay for making Butter from 
Milk, as it comes from the Cow. The fore-menti- 
oned Account, as I take it, was ſent to the Royal 
Society, and, by them, drawn up in a compen- 
dious, inſtructing Method, and conveyed into 
the World for a general Good, for which the 
Public 1s very much obliged to them, becauſe, in 
my humble Opinion, when this delicate Way is 
once got into common Practice, People will en- 
joy the ſweeteſt and wholeſomeſt of Butter, that 
will be impregnated with the lively Quinteſſence 
of Herbs, more abundantly than that whoſe 
Cream has ſtood twelve or twenty - four Hours be- 
fore it is ſkimmed off, and afterwards kept two, 
three, or more Days, *till it is almoſt ſour, as the 
uſual Way now is; which, conſequently, muſt be 
not only unwholeſome, as well as unpleaſant, bur, 
Secondly, allo often proves a Loſs to many, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe whoſe Livelihoods depend in a great 
Meaſure on its durable Sweetneſs. Thirdly, there 
is a conſtant Improvement made of the pooreſt 
Ground, as Sands, Gravels, Chalks, and _ 
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diy Loams, and that in the higheſt Perfection; 
for, by Means of their being laid down five Years 
together, there is no Loſs of Time, nor Charge 
of Manures and Plowings, at leaſt but very little ; 
for, by feeding Cows thus, under a confined, co- 
yered Place, there is made the greateſt Quantity 
of Dung in the richeſt Manner poſlible, which, 
though it eomes from a Beaſt that naturally makes 
but a poor Sort, yet it may be made a moſt fer- 
tile Dreſſing for all Sands, Gravels, and Chalks, if 
kept out of the Waſh of Rains, with the Additi- 
on of Aſhes, Lime; Soot, or other dry Manure 
mixed with it. Fourthly, by thus ſowing St. 
Tune Seed in ſuch lean Earth, you enjoy that Ad- 
vantage; which the richeſt Vale Lands are often de- 
prived of; and that is; when they are burnt up by 
ſcorching, dry Summers, here you have Plenty of 
Graſs, by Means of the great Length of the St. 
Foyne Roots; that run ſo deep into the Ground, as 


to be free of this Damage. Fifthly, the Butter- 


milk, that is; commonly, moſt of it loſt, becauſe 
of its 'Sourneſs, by the Cream's being kept ſome 
Days in the old Way, is here put to a moſt profita- 
ble Uſe in the Making of excellent Cheeſes: 
Sixthly,; as the Author ſays, after the Land has 
been five Years under St. Foyne, it may be plow4 
ed up, and Wheat harrowed in, on only one 
Plowing, the firſt Time, without any Manure 
and, after it has had two or three more Plowings, 
when the firſt Crop of Grain is got off; the ſame 
Ground may be ſowed with Barley, or Oats, and 
St. Foyne ſowed amiong, it again for five Years 
more, mowing and feeding Cows with it under 
Cover, I ſuppoſe, this Way of Dairying will, at 
firſt, ſeem ſtrange, and even impracticable to ſome. 
As to this, let them but conſider the Proof of it, 
that almoſt daily appears to thoſe who milk their 
Cows at a Mile, or more Diſtance; and bring the 
1 & + 4 2 Milk 
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Milk Home in wooden Peds, in the Shape of old- 
faſhioned, upright Churns on Horſe-back, for on 
the Tops, or Lids of theſe, in Summer-time eſ- 
pecially, there often appears Butter, made by the 
agitating Motion of the Horſe's Walk, or Trot, 
and by the Heat of the Weather; and it was this, 
l ſuppoſe, that gave the firſt Hint of this excel- 
ent Practice to the Inventer. The 

An Account of Utenſils, or Furniture, for ſetting 
up @ Butter Dairy after the common Way. That 
this End and Purpoſe may be effectually anſwer- 
ed, there muſt be ſuch a Number of proper, 
wooden, round, ſhallow Tubs, or Kivers, or lea- 
den Stands, or better ſome of both, and other 
Utenſils, as are ſufficient to carry on a Dairy, in a 
clean, ſweet Manner. To: twelve Cows: - under 
Milk, there ſhould be a Dozen of theſe Kivers 
bought in; the largeſt coſt five Shillings, and the 
ſmalleſt three Shillings each, all made of Oak, 
with broad aſhen Hoops, and three leaden ſhal- 
low Stands, made of mill'd Lead, faſtened in thin 
deal Frames, with a Cork-hole in the Middle of 
each, for letting out the Milk, and leaving the 
Cream behind. One of theſe laſt about five Feet 


long, and three Feet wide, at Leighton-Buzzard 


(where they were firſt invented) coſts twenty 
Shillings. Others of three Feet long, and two 
broad, in Proportion, All which round wooden 
Kivers, and leaden ſquare Stands, are perfectly ne- 
ceſſary for this Undertaking ; ſome to ſtand dry- 
ing, while others are under Milk. Now both the 
Kivers, and Leads, muſt be always cleaned tho- 
roughly well, after Milk has once ſtood in them; 
but in a different Manner. For the Kiver, you muſt 
uſe only a hard Bruſh, with boiling Water, and, 
when rinced, ſet to dry; but the ſmaller Kiver 
is commonly boiled in a Copper, and ſo ſhould 


the bigger one, if there is Room enough for them. 


For 
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For the Leads, you muſt uſe a Wiſp of Straw or 
Hay, Wood-aſhes, or Bean-ſtraw Aſhes, and boil- 
ing Water, with which ſcrub or rub them well ; 
others make uſe of Sand for the Leads, inſtead of 
Aſhes. The Reaſon for ſuch different Manage- 
ment is, becauſe, if you were to uſe Aſhes, or 
Sand, to rub and clean the Kivers with it, in Time, 
it would raiſe a Roughneſs in their Woods, as to 
cauſe them to breed and lodge a ſudden Foulneſs 
or Fur in them, that would, again, ſoon bring on 
a Sourneſs in the Milk and Cream. But, as Lead 
has a ſmoother and harder Body than Wood, it is 
leſs in the Power of Sand, or Wood-aſhes, to bring 
it under this Damage. 
Next, muſt be had, twelve earthen glazed 
Cream- pots, which, after each is uſed, muſt be 
boiled in the Copper. : 

To theſe muſt be added four large Milking- 
pails, that are commonly made with oaken Bot- 
toms, and afhen Sides, that they may the eaſier be 
ſcoured white; and, for this Reaſon, ſome will 
have their Kivers made after the ſame Manner. 
Theſe Pails muſt be rinced out every Night, with 
only cold Water, and, after next Morning*s Milk 
is brought in, they muſt be ſcrubb'd with Aſhes, 
or Sand, and hot Water, and then boiled about 
two Minutes in the Copper. | 

Beſides theſe, there muſt be a cooling Tub, that 
will hold about thirty Gallons. Into this, all the 
Milk, as it comes directly from the Cows, muſt 
be ſtrained and ſtirred now and then. The fuller 
it is, the oftener and longer it ſhould be ſtirred ; 
ſometime half an Hour, or more, is little enough 
to cool the Milk, before it is put into the Kivers 
and Leads. | 

Laſtly, the Oaken-barrel Churn, or Mill, muſt 
be in a Readineſs, that is about two Feet Diame- 
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ter at each Head, and about three Feet in Length; 
has two Winches, or iron Handles, for a couple 
of Perſons to turn it at a Time on a wooden 
Stand, that coſts about twenty-ſeven Shillings, I- 
ron-work - included. Such a Veſſel will churn 
four Dozen of Butter at a Time, and is cleaned 
each 'Time, by putting into it one Pail of warm 
Water; as ſoon as the Butter is taken out, which 
ſerves to rince it; and then two Pailfuls of boil- 
ing Water muſt preſently follow, to ſtand a Quar- 
ter of an Hour in it; before it is turned out. All 
theſe Utenſils I have had the buying of. 

To make a freſh Butter in the botteſk Weather for 
a London Market, and yet churn but once a Week, 
In many Places, thoſe Higlers or Carriers who 
live thirty, or more Miles from London, can go 
thither but once a Week conveniently; and then 
ſome Dairy-men are obliged to churn for them on- 
ly once a Week, others twice in that Time. | 
mean, wliere there is a Contract between a parti- 
cular Dairy-man. and a Higlerg as is a common 
Cuſtom in Aliſbury Vale, for furniſhing him 
with Butter all the Year, at a Winter and Sum- 
Price. To do this, it requires 4 great deal of 
Care, and various Managements, of which I ſhall 
here give you a preciſe Account, viz: Now be- 
ing compleatly furniſhed with neceſſary Utenſils, 
and the Morning Milk ſer; the firſt Skimming, in 
Summer Time, is to be made at Night, a ſecond 
next Morning, a third the Night following, and, 
if the Weather is not too hot, a fourth the Morn- 
ing after. The firſt three Skimmings; from one 


and the ſame Tub or Lead of Milk, is to be put 
into one of the earthen Cream- pots, which, every 
Morning following, is to be ſhifted into a freſh 
Pot; but the laſt, or fourth Skimming, is to be 
put into a Pot by itſelf, to be churned. alone, for 


making an Underline-butter (as the a ge” 
ca 
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call it) worth a Penny a Pound leſs than the prime 
Sort, made with all the firſt three Skimmings, 
If che Milk ſtands only three 'Skimmings in all, 
che two firſt muſt be for the beſt, and the laſt 
for the Underline-butter. Leads, in Summer, 
eld one Skimming more than Kivers; but, in 
Winter, the warmer wooden Kiver yields one 
Skimming more than a Lead. In Summer Time, 
they ſtrain in as much cold Spring-water, as will 


half fill the Churn, to ſtand all Night, till the 


Cream is ſtrained in its Room; but, in Winter, 
they put in as much warm Water, to ſtand a 
Quarter of an Hour, when it is to be emptied, 
and the Cream immediately put into the Churn 
after it. After the Cream is ſtrained into the Churn, 
rince the Pots, in Summer, with half a Pint of 
cold Water, in Winter with as much hot ; or you 
may do the ſame with ſkimm*d or new Milk, and 
put all the Waſhings into the Churn, with the 
Cream: (Others will do none of this) then ſtop 
up, and churn away leiſurely, and faſter by De- 
grees, giving it Vent at the Peg-hole, as the Swell 
comes on. Some, again, obſerve to churn briſk a 
little at firſt, and flower afterwards ; but this is 
generally regarded: That, in Summer Time, the 


ſlower you turn, the ſooner the Rutter comes, be- 


cauſe, if you then turn too faſt, it will heat the 
Cream too much, and make the Butter white, 
ſoft, bitter, and be the longer coming. On the 
right Management of this depends a great deal of 
the Art of a Dairy-man; for ſome Cream has been 
churned ſixteen Hours by a Fire-fide, and could 
not get Butter; but they were forced to give all to 
the Hogs at laſt. If after you have churned ſome 
Time, and then be forced to put in hot Water, or 
hot Milk, to make it come the ſooner, the Butter 
will be a little bitter; and if you put Milk with 
the Cream into the Churn, it will be the longer 


coming: 
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coming: Therefore many ſkim off only the neat 
Cream ; the Underline-butter, alſo, ſeldom or ne. 
ver comes ſo ſoon as that made with:better Cream. 
A clever Dairy-maid, to make her Butter come 
{tiff and good, when ſhe thought her Butter about 
half come, would put a Quart or two of cold 
Water into her Churn, in Summer: But, in Win. 
ter, ſhe put in as much warm Water, as believ- 
ing it gives the Butter a better Colour, than if ſo 
much Milk had been put in, which is apt to 
whiten it the more. When the Butter is come, 
turn very ſlow, that it may gather the better. 
Butter ſhould be churned by two or three of the 
Clock in a Summer- morning, and then thrown in- 
to cold Water, for an Hour before it is made up. 
But one of our acuteſt Dairy- men uſed to chum 
in the Night- time, during the hot Seaſon, and, as 
ſoon as he could, would put the Butter into 2 
Water-bucket, which he let down into the Well 
for a little Time, *cill it was very cold, and by 
this Method had the beſt of Butter. 

To make a pure ſweet Butter by churning twice a 
Week, and ſelling it only once in that Time, When 
you have got your half Week's Cream, churn it 
into Butter, beat it, ſalt it well, and put it into 
a glazed earthen Pot. Then churn the other 
half Week's Cream, thus: Cut the laſt falted 
Butter into thin Slices, and put this, and the 
Cream, into a Barrel-churn, and churn all together; 
by ſo doing, the Cream will gather about the 
Slices, and all will become a Body of excellent 
freſh Butter, without any further Addition of 
Salt ; which beat well, that the Butter-milk, or 
Whey, may be clean got out, and make it up, be- 
tween two large Trenchers, whereof one ſhould 
have a Thumb-hole in it. 

To make a fine Butter, by churning and ſelling it 


. trwice a Week, But in caſe you can ſell your But: 


ter 
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ter twice a Week, which is certainly the ſureſt 
and beſt Way; then churn twice a Week, but 
don't mix Salt with your Butter, unleſs it be firſt 
beaten; and made very fine; and even then, it is 
not ſo good a Way, as to bſe Brine inſtead of it. 
Make a Brine ſtrong enough to bear an Egg, ſtrain 
it through a fine Cloth, to take out all Blacks and 
Sullage, and work it well i in a wooden Kiver, in- 
to a flat Shape. Then, in this new churned But- 
ter, make hollow Impteſſions with your Knuckles, 
on which pour your Brine, and work or knead it 
in ſeveral Times, till, by your Taſte, you find ĩt 
falt enough. The Excellency of uſing Brine, in- 
ſtead of. Salt; is obvious on this Account: When 
Salt is directly incorporated with the Butter, it's 
apt to appear in Rows, and be felt gritty in the 
Mouth When eaten alone with Bread, and conſe- 
quently does not affect the Butter in all its Parts 
alike, to the Hazard of its keeping good but a 
little While. On the contrary, the Brine, being of 
a watery Body, is eaſily impregnated into all So 
Parts of the Butter alike, to its longer Treſerva- 
tion, and pleaſanter Taſte. 

Butter made with boiled Cream once a W eek, A 
certain Dairy-woman, in the Vale of - Aliſoury, as 
ſhe was obliged to churn but once a Week, made 
it her conſtant Practice, all the Summer-ſeafon; to 
put her Mornings and Nights Skimmings of her 
Cream in a Kettle, and, when it grew warm over 
the Fire, ſhe would ſtir it, and continued ſo do- 
ing, till it boiled a Wallop or two; then ſhe put 
it into an earthen Pot, and kept ſtirring it 'till t 
was almoſt cold, leſt it clotted: To this ſhe pur 
her other. raw Cream to preſerve all ſweet, and, at 
the ſame Time, ſtirr'd in a Handful of Salt. In 
Winter ſhe would likewiſe put ſome Salt into her 


firſt raw Cream, and it ſecured all the reſt of the 


raw Cream that was mixed with it *cill ſhe churn- 
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ed, without boiling any, *till the hot Weather 
came on. 8 

To make an underling, or whey Butter, Where 
Butter is only made, the laſt, or the two laſt 
ſkimmed Creams (as I ſaid before) ſaved by it- 
ſelf; makes it ; but, where they make Butter and 
Cheeſe, it is often made with the laſt, third, or 
fourth ſkimmed Cream, and an Addition of Whey. 
cream, and ſtill is called Underling Butter, in 
 Aliſbury Vale, But, when Butter is wholly made 
with Whey-cream, it is then juſtly named Whey. 
butter; however, where there is no Fraud uſed, 
they are both ſold a Penny, or T wo-pence a Pound 
cheaper, than the prime Sort; which may ſerve 
as an Information to all, particularly to thoſe who 
buy large Quantities of freſh Butter, leſt they layout 
their good Money for a bad Sort. But this 1s not 
all that I can publiſh on this very uſeful Subject, for, 
as J am here confined not to ſwell this Monthly 
Treatiſe beyond a moderate Price, I muſt poſt- 
pone writing many more Lines on, the Improve- 
ment of Butter, *cill the next Month of Juh; 
wherein I ſhall inſert the Way, that is now Þrac- 
tiſed, in ſalting down Barrel-butter ; another, and 
a better Way, than what I have already mentioned, 
to reduce ſalt Butter into freſh, as ſome of the 
acuteſt Dairy-men do in Aliſbury Vale; beſides 
ſeveral ſerviceable Curioſities, relating to this pro- 
fitable and neceſſary Butter- art, never before 
printed, Here alſo I cannot forbear obſerving, 
that it is with great Regret I am forced to ſtop my 
Pen from publiſhing ſeveral other Chapters of moſt 
uſeful Matters, which I could do in this Month, 
but am hindered for the aforeſaid Reaſon, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of CHEESE. 


O make a Cheſhire Cheeſe, Some make them 

with all new Milk, others with half ſkimm?d 

and half new, and then it is a two-meal Cheeſe. 
When the Milk is as warm made, as when it comes 
from the Cow, they put three or four Spoonfuls of 
ſtrong Rennet into it, to make a Cheeſe of a hun- 
dred Weight; and, when one is made of this Big- 
neſs, it is commonly done with all new. Milk : The 
more Rennet, the ſhorter and bitterer it will eat. 
In about half an Hour's Time, the Curd willicome 
in the Tub; then ſqueeze it down with the Skim- 
ming - diſh, take out the Whey, and break all the 
Curd as fine as poſſible with your Hands, A 
Cheeſt, about fifty Pounds Weight, muſt have 
half a Pound of Salt worked into it; which when 
mixed truly well, put all into a wet Cloth, and 
ſqueeze out the Whey' clean then lay the ſame 
into the wooden Mould, or Vat, and ſcrew it in a 
Cheeſe-preſs for four Hours; then take it out, ſalt 
the Outſides, turn, and put it into a freſn wet 
Cloth, and preſs it four Hours more. When this 
is done, take it out, and lay the Cheeſe in a Tub 
of ſtrong Brine," to be covered all over in it, and 
t in it once a Day in the Liquor, for ſix Days to- 
gether: If it is bigger, chan one of fifty Pounds 
Weight, let it lie eight, or nine Days. After this 
it muſt be taken out, and laid on green Ruſhes, 
two or three Weeks : together, where it muſt be 
turned every Day, and Tabbed with a..Hair-cloth. 
Next is the Laying of it on a Floor, or better on a 
Shelf, for its being turned and rubbed. once or 
tyice a Week, *cill it is got hard; and then it 
* 2 ſhould 
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ſnould be rubbed all over with half a Pound of 
Butter, to give it a yellow Colour, and preſerve it 
ſound. 

Their Management about Nantwich, in Che. 
ſhire, in mating Cheeſe. Here they turn out their 
Cows about Mid- April to Graſs, and then the 
Weeds, as the Chives, Hotſe-mints, and others, 
are higher than the Graſs, which ſo affect the 
Milk, as to cauſe the firſt Chteſes to be. horrid 
Tank, and ſome to hove, ſo as to run into a Ball, 

reſently after they are out of the Prefs, and be 
all of Holes. To prevent this in ſome Degree, 


they boil Part of the Milk, and put it to the reſt, 


They never make Cheeſe here, *till they have 
milked the fifth Meal, after the Cow has calved. 
The bigger the Cheeſe, the better it is. In ſome 
great Dairies they will make two Cheeſes in one 
Day, of a hundred Pounds Weight each, and con- 


tinue making their beſt Factor - Cheeſe till Micha. 
elmas, and then a poorer. Sort for the Country 


People; after this, a Butter to pot for 0 own 
Vee, till the Cows go dry. 

How a Gentleman in Bed fordſhire — — to 
make Cheſhite Cbeeſe. This: Gentleman, being a 
Native of Cheſhire, and liwidg an a very rich Eſtate 
of his own, an: Bedforuſbite, was very deſirous to 
have Cheſhire Cheeſe made here, as believing his 
Graſs was good enough for the Purpoſe : Accord- 
ingly, he procured ſeveral Cbeſbire Servants, who, 
though they had all the Conveniencies, that were 
neceſſary, Allowed them, yet could not keep the 
Cheeſe from. hoxing and .Forting, for they could 
not make 1t:ſtand. | 

Cheeſe made with Shrep's Milk in Denbighſhire. 
Five, or fix Ewes will give as much Milk, as a 
good Cow. When two Meals are gat, heat them, 
and put them to a third Meal, as ſoon as it is 
taken from tlie Sheep, 0 that all muſt be in ſuch 


a Degree 
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p Degree of Heat, as when milked from the 
Beaſts: Then put your Rennet in, and let it all 
ſtand in a Tub, covered with a Cloth. Here will 
come more Curd, than from Cow's Milk; take it 
out, and break it fine with your Hand, put it into 
a wet Cloth, and then into a Preſs for fix Hours, 
After this, take it out, ſhift. the Cloth, ſalt the 
Outſide, and preſs it again for. fix Hours more, 
turning the Cheeſe topſy-turvy; then lay it on 
Ruſhes on a cool Floor a Fartnight, turning it 
every Day; then put it on Shelves, and rub often. 
This Sort of Cheeſe will be fit to eat in three 
Months Time, At Cheſter, the Gentry give Six- 
pehce a Pound for it, as it comes out of Denbigb- 
ſbire. It will never be hard, becauſe it is a ve 
ſhort, fat Cheeſe, made with the fatteſt of Milk, 
and therefore taſtes and eats like Marrow, as being 
the richeſt Sort of all others. — In next Month, 
I intend to give you an Account, how a clever 
Dairy-woman, who lived near Gaddeſden, made 
excellent Cheeſe (ſhe uſed to call Scalded Cheeſe) 
from Clover-grals. | 4 

Cheeſe made with Sheep*s and Cows Mill toge- 
ther, in Hertfordſhire. I know a Gentleman, in 
Hertfordſhire, who, after he had ſold his graſſ- fec 
Lambs off fat, would have his Ewes duly: milked, 
for ſome Time, and then mix their's with his 
Cow's Milk, for making Cheeſe for his Family's 
Uſe; and ſo delicate a Sort it proved, that it was 
preferred to all others. There are ſeveral other 
Ways to make Cheeſes, that are made publick ; 
which take as follows. 4 | 

To make a running Cheeſe, Take three Pints of 
Cream, and two Quarts of Strokings ; ſet it mix- 
ed together on the Fire, *tifl it is as warm as new 
Milk; take it off, and ſtir ſome Rennet into it, 
and, when it is come, preſs it down with your 
Hand, and then take it up as whole as you Fry 
| 0 
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ſo lay it in your Vat without breaking it: But, 1 
ſhould have faid, after it is wheyed, heat the 
Whey ſcalding hot, and throw it upon the Curds, 
before you put it into the Vat; when this is done, 
put a light Weight firſt, then a heavier ; after 
which it muſt be ſalted, and laid in Nettles pulled 
from their Stalks, and it will be ready to eat in 
three Weeks; for this Cheeſe muſt not be put into 
a Screw Cheeſe-prels, * On | 

To make a two-meal Cheeſe, Heat the Skim-milk 
as warm as the other Meal from the Cow; train 
all through a Sieve and Cloth into a Tub; then 
put about one Spoonful of Rennet to a Cheeſe, 
and, in about half an Hour, the Curds will come; 
then gather them, with your Hand, into a Cloth 
upon a Rack, and ſqueeze the Whey clean out, 
Cut the Curd into thin Slices, and break it, or 
crumble it ſmall into the Vat; or ſqueeze it in the 
Slices, and put tit into a Preſs, 'in a Cloth, for 
twenty-four Hours; then take it out, and ſalt it 
on both Sides, when you are to put the Cheeſe 
into a freſh Cloth, and preſs it again all Night; 
next Morning take it out, ahd it is enough. 

To make the great Cheeſe after the Somerſetſhire 
Way. This, being one of the richeſt and largeſt 
Sorts of all, is ſeldom made. Formerly they were 
more in Faſhion than now; and then, if one Far- 
mer had not Milk enough, Neighbours joined 
their Stocks for the Purpole ; for this requires, at 
once, twelve Cows Milk to be mixed with all the 
Cream from the Milk of the ſame Cows laſt Night; 
both which muſt be ſtrained into a Tub, and then 
three, or more, Spoonfuls of Rennet muſt be di- 
rectly put into it, When the Curds are come, 


break and whey it well; and, when it is cleared 


from the Whey, break it again, and work three 
Pounds of pure freſh Butter into the Curd, with 
as much Salt as you think proper ; then put it 
| ; es | into 
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into the Preſs, and turn it in the Preſs very often, 
waſhing and changing the Cloths every Time, *rill 
towards the laſt, and then uſe three or four dry 
ones. - This Cheeſe muſt remain forty Hours, 
more or leſs, in the Preſs, as it is bigger, or leſſer. 
As ſoon as it is taken out, waſh it in Whey, and 
lay it in dry Cloths, 'till it is dried; turn it often 
on the Shelf, and, with due Age, it will prove an 
excellent Cheeſe, . | 
Slip-coat Cheeſe. Mix a little Rennet with ſome 
new Milk that is. quite cold ; when it is come 


enough, Nut it into the Cheeſe-vat as whole as you 


can, Here let it ſtand for the Whey to drain out, 
ſome Time; then ſet a two-pound Weight on it. 
As ſoon as it will hold together, empty it into 
clean wooden Moulds, or Cheeſe-vats, for this 
muſt not be put into a Preſs, and here let it lie for 
two or three Days; when it is dry, lay it on com- 
mon Dock-leaves, and ſhift it often, till it is ripe, 
A rich Cheeſe to be made in September, Heat 
two Quarts of Cream, ' till it is ready to boil ; mix 
it with fix Quarts of cold Strokings, one * e of 
boiled Water, two Volks of Eggs, and two n- 


fuls of Rennet, with a Spoonful of Sugar; ſtir 


theſe all together, *till milk-warm; when the 
Curds are come, clear it, by Degrees, of the Whey, 
and preſs it at Diſcretion. The third Day, let the 
Cheeſe lie all covered in Nettle-leaves, and turn 
and ſhift it every Day in more freſh ones, and it 
will be fit to eat in about three Weeks. 


Cream-cheeſe to make. Boil five Pints of Cream, 


and put it to three Pints of Milk, as it comes 
warm from the Cow; when all is of a Blood-heat, 
put one Spoonful of Rennet to it, and cover it 
with a Cloth, 'till it comes; then take a coarſe 
Straining- cloth, and lay it in a large Cheeſe- vat, 
and put your Curd tenderly into it. On this put 


2 Cheeſe- board, with a two- pound Weight on it. 


to 
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to drain for three Hours, *till the Whey is out; 


then lay it in another Cloth, and put it into a 
leſſer Cheeſe-vat, with a Board, and a Weight of 
four Pounds on the ſame. Turn it on Cloths, 
every two Hours, for one Day, and, after it has 
lain thus all Night, take it out next Morning, 
without breaking, and ſalt it on both Sides; keep 
it in the Vat, under the Weight, one Day more; 
then put it into a wet Cloth, and ſhift it every 
Day, till it is ripe. LO 3 

To mate a two-year old Cheeſe. Mix one Quart 
of Cream with one Quart of Water, and ftir it 
over the Fire, *till-it is fcalding hot. While this 
is doing, let five Gallons of Milk be got from the 
Cows, and immediately coloured with the Juice of 
Marygold Flowers, which, as ſoon. as done, muſt 
be incorporated with the ſcalding Cream and Wa- 
ter, by ſtirring them in a Tub tqgether with a 
ſufficient Quantity of Rennet. Cover all with a 
Cloth, and, when it is come, ſettle it with two or 
three Pairs of Hands, and take away the Whey, 
as faſt as it riſes, till no more appears. Put the 
Curd into the Vat as whole as poſſible, and preſs 
it an Hour gently ; then take it out, cut it into 
thin Slices, and wipe and dry them fingly on a 
Cloth. After this, break the Curd as ſmall as you 
can with your Hands, and mix, at the ſame Time, 
a good Handful of Salt, and a Quart of Cream 
with it; then put it into a Cloth and Vat, and a 
Pound Weight on it, for twenty-four Hours ; at- 
terwards preſs it, as uſual. . 

To make a Cheeſe to be eaten at eighteen Mon!hs 
End. Take the Cream of a Night's Milk, and 
mix it with the Morning*s Milk, make all blood- 


warm, and ſtir your Rennet well into it. Cover 


it in a Tub with a Cloth. When it is come, 1epa- 
rate the Curd from the Whey, and ſqueeze it in a 


Cloth on a Cheeſe-rack over the Tub, ?cill the 


Whey 


S 
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Whey is out, and ſalt it. Then make it in a deep 
Mould, and falt the Outſides, for keeping eigh- 
teen Months before it is cut. 

To make a good Engliſh Cheeſe, Take two Gal- 
lons of Milk, three Pints, of Cream, and three 
Pints of boiling Water, . mix*d well in a Pail to- 
gether; and; when it is a little hotter than Milk 
from the Cow, ſtir into it a Spoonful of Rennet 
(or leſs, if it be ſtrong) and let it be ſtrained into 
another Pail together, Cover it with a lingen and 
woollen Cloth, to keep it warm 'till it comes; 
then have your Vat and Cloths ready done out of 
ſcalding Water, The Vat muſt be made like a 
wooden Mortar, as wide at one End as the other; 
without a Bottom, and ſet it on a Trencher, and, 
with a Skimming-diſh, bruiſe the Curd as little as 
you can, and till, as ir ſettles, put in more, and 
ſo do *till all is in; and, when it is full, put a 
Trencher on the Top, turning the Cheeſe-var 
every half Hour the firſt Day, and two or three 
Times the ſecond Day ; but be ſure to keep the 
Trencher faſt when you turn it. You muſt put a 
Weight on, which muſt be made of Wood, big 
enough to go within the Cheeſe- vat, and on the 
Top of that put a Pound Weight, and, as you 
turn it, change the Weight to the other End of 
the Cheeſe. At three Days End, take it out, 
and rub the Top and Bottom with Salt, and let it 
ſtand to dry, ſometimes rubbing. it with a Cloth, 
to keep it from Moulding. It you put it in ſome 
Juice of Marygolds, it will make it better to the 
Eye and Taſte. You may make this Sort at 
any Time in the Summer, and it will keep all 
the Year, N. B. If you make ſome in May, they 
will be fit to eat at Michzelmas. The Marygold 


Juice is to be got, by bruiſing the Leaves in a 


Magar, and ſqueezing them through a Cloth. 
A's CHAP. 
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＋ 2 is nothing in Farming pays better than 


Bees, where they are diligently and ſkilful- 
ly look*d after. For encouraging their Keeping, 1 
ſhall briefly give ſome Account of their Manage- 
ment. The beſt Situation, for their Proſpering, 
is a full South, open Aſpect, well fenced againſt 
the Northern Winds, and Poultry, diſtant from ill 
Smells, expoſed to a free Air, and Sun, and 
placed near a Houſe, and Orchard. The Hive 
may be ſet on Stools a Foot high, with an earthen 
Pan on each of their Tops ; theſe Stools ſhould be 
made three Inches wider than the Bottom of the 
Hive in the Fore-part, and a little ſloping for the 
Wets to drain off, and the Bees to light and walk in- 
to the Hole or Entrance of their Hive. It's beſt to 
make one Stool higher than another, and each to 
ſtand five Feet afunder. If there are to be two 


| Rows of Stools, let the Rows be eight Feet Diſ- 


tance, and the foremoſt ſtand againſt the mid 
Vacancy of the hindmoſt. But rather better than 


this, is a ſmall Houſe of two Feet ſquare, to ſtand 


on four Legs, a Foot high, and covered at Top 
with a ſhelving Board, or with Tiles, and at each 
End a Door to ſhut, or open, at Diſcretion 3 alſo 
a Board in the Front, made to fall half Way down, 
more or leſs, at Pleaſure, to keep off extreme 
Heats from melting the Honey: Or you may have 
Forms or Benches one over another, to hold ma- 
ny Hives, or a ſingle Bench, with a ſloping Co- 
ver of Board, or Tiles, over all, to keep off the 
Weather, Here you may put the Straw comes 

ive, 
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Hive, or the Board Glaſs-box-Hive; the laſt # 


Sort I ſaw made in great Perfection at Readin 
in Berkſhire, and ate now much in Uſe, becauſe 
it's thought to provoke the Bees to Labour, by 
letting them fee their own Work, beſides givin 

their Owner a delightful Proſpect of the W 
lelled Ingenuity of theſe ſmall Inſects. 


Thus quick Invention a nice Hive compo#d, 
And in tranſparent Glaſs the Bee inclos'd, 
M hich all the Wonders of the State diſplay'd, 
And open both their Art and Manners laid. 

| Dinſdale, 


If you would multiply your Stock of Bees, let 
the Hives be ſmall; if they honey, make them 
large. If the Spring Seaſon be cold, wet, and 
windy, it will keep back their Swarming *till this 
Month; if calm, warm, and ſmall Showers fall, 
then it will be in May, The Signs of Swarming 
are, their hovering about the Hole of the Hive in 
cool Mornings and Evenings, for, if theſe be hot 
and ſultry, they will hang out in a Cluſter, run 
haſtily about the Hive, force out their Drones, and 
cauſe a Moiſtneſs on the Stool. So when the 
Weather is very hot and gloomy, and the Rain 
has made. them fly Home, and hang together, 
then it is a Sign they will ſwarm preſently. On 
the contrary, when it is long, windy, hot, and 
dry, it impedes or backwards it; therefore, to en- 
courage their Swarming, keep the Hives cool, and 
water the Ground about them. If you are to 
make Uſe of a Straw-Hive, dreſs it, by rubbing 
its Inſide with Baulm, or other ſweet Herbs; but 
our common Way at Gaddeſden, is to uſe Hazel- 
leaves, or better Fennel, than with ſugar*d Beer, or 
Ale, to beſmear it. Or, becauſe Bees are belicv*d 
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to be great Lovers of the Smell of Swine, ſome 
of us give a Hog firſt a Serving of Meat in it, 
and then rub it with the ſugar*d Liquor, When 
they ſwarm, throw Duſt among them, or make a 
Noiſe with a Kettle, Warming-pan, or Piſtol. 
When the Swarm has ſettled on a Bough of a 


Tree, keep a Pipe of Tobacco in your» Mouth, 


and it will prevent their Stinging you, for the 
Smoak of it will prove a Defence ; then ſhake the 
Bough, that the Cluſter of Bees may fall into your 
Hive, which turn down on a Sheet, ſpread before- 
hand, on the Ground, where they are to remain, 
*till late in the Evening. If the Bough is ſmall, 
cut it off with the Bees on it, and put it under the 
Hive. If the Swarm part, and they be in Sight, 
diſturb the ſmall Parcel, and they will mix. with 
the other; but, if too far off, hive both in two 
Hives, and ſhake out the Bees off one on the 
Sheet, and clap the other Hive of Bees directly 
on them, and they'll incorporate. So, when 
Swarms are late and ſmall, you may make one of 
two thus : Put the Hive, that has the Swarm you 
intend to get out, Top downwards at Night, and 
immediately place the Bottom of another Hive of 
Bees on that; then bind a Towel round both 
their Rims, to ſtand *till Morning, and the Bees, 
by that Time, will be all of them in the upper 
Hive, which ta are to ſet on a Stool, or Bench ; 
| | muſt be done the ſame Evening, 

or next at furtheſt, and ſo a third Swarm may be 
manag'd, by placing a third Hive of Bees over the 
cut Top of a lower. one, If any of the Swarm 
remain behind, as they commonly do, on the 
Boughs, to induce them to come down to the reſt 
in the Hive, we whiſtle, and do it ſometimes 
half an Hour together ; and, when they are got 
in, if they endeavour to return, and ſettle on the 
Bough again, about us, it is our Practice to get 
* up: 
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up, and rub the Place with wetted Nettles, b 
which, and by leaving ſome of the Nettles behind, 
the Bees will come no more. If they are about to 
fly away, our Method is, when they are on the 
Wing, to throw ſome Hog-dung up in the Air 
before them, and, if they are in Reach, it may. 
perhaps (as it has done) turn them back again. 
The next Thing to be done is, late in the Even- 
ing, to carry the hived Bees to a Stool or Bench, 
where they are to -remain. But there are other 
Ways to prevent being ſtung in hiving Bees, than 
by ſmoaking Tobacco ; ſome, therefore, put a fine. 
Net over their Face and Head, and a woollen 
Pair of Gloves on their Hands ; Or, waſh their 
Face with Beer juſt before, or fan their Face in the 
Time, with a Bundle of ſweet Herbs. Or, if you 

are ſtung, pluck out the Sting, if you can, and ap 

ply a Copper Half-penny hard on the Place. Or 
rub the Part with Spittle, or with Rue, or with 
Salt mix'd with Vinegar ; or hold a hot Iron as 
near as it can be borne. 

How a Woman, who, of ſeveral, had but one 
Stock of Bees left, out of it raiſed many, A Far- 
mer's Wife, a Neighbour of mine, by ſeveral Ac- 
cidents, loſt all her Bees to one Hive, and this did 
not ſwarm in two Years, Upon which about the 
Beginning of this Month, ſhe turned her old 
Hive Bottom upwards, and clapp*d a new one on 
it, which in a few Hours was furniſhed with all the 
Bees, ſothatſhe ſoon took the old one quite away, with 
all its Honey and Wax. Now by the Bees Working 
well the ſame Summer, and a kind Seaſon hap- 
pening the next, the ſame Bees ſwarm'd, and ſhe re- 
covered her old Number of Hives, with great Suc- 
ceſs ; but obſerve this by the Way, that ſuch Prac- 
tice is not to be performed, but in Swarming-time. 

When to buy Bees, There are commonly two 
Seaſons of the Year for this. One is, as ſoon as a 


Swarm 
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Swarm is hived ; for, if once the Hive is put on 
the Stool or Bench, it's improper to diſturb them 
the ſame Summer, The ſecond Seaſon is, about 
Alballows-tide, for, by this Time, you have all in 
the Hive that is to be; and then, by feeling the 
Weight of it, you may be a better Judge of their 
Value, But more of this in the proper Month 
for here I ſhall only obſerve, that it's commonly 
regarded for a fortunate Omen to buy a Hive of 
Bees, by exchanging a Commodity for it of its e- 
qual Value, Or to give Gold for it, if Change 
is to be returned: The Price in our Parts, for a 
Hive, is about half a Guinea, or eight Shillings. 
Of the Increaſe of Bees in one Summer 2 one 
Hive. There are ſeveral Incidents that ſerve to- 
wards the Increaſe and Decreaſe of Bees. If the 
Spring be mild, calm, and ſhowering, it is good 
for Swarms, and they will be the earlier, as a cer- 
tain Author obſerves; but if it be a cold, dry, and 
windy Spring, there will be few Swarms that 
Year, becauſe it very much hinders their Feeding 
and Breeding, for, before their Hives be full, they 
never ſwarm. e 


When now the Hive too populons appears, 

And the wiſe Regent a Sedition fears, 

She ſtraight exhorts the Youth' their Lot to try, 
And boldly venture in a Swarm to fly. 


In a right Year for their Increaſe, there are ma- 
ny Hives that have four Swarms; that is, from 


one Hive a Swarm, a Caſt, a Colt, and a Spew 


are bred and fly out in one Summer, and all theſe 
perhaps in Time. The Swarm is the firſt 
and greateſt Number, the Caſt is the next greateſt, 
the Colt the next, and the Spew the leaſt of all. 
The Swarm is that which is let to ſtand for yield- 
ing a Stock of Honey, and for Swarming anger 

car, 
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vear. The laſt is ſometimes (but rarely) ſaved 
for the ſame Purpoſe, becauſe the Bees of this 
are not ſo capable ta furnjſh a Hive with a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Honey for their Maintenance 
the following Lear, as the firſt Swarm is; there- 
fore it is commonly meer Neceſſity that urges the 
Owner to keep theſe on for Breeding. The Colt 
is likewiſe a Swarm, that are fewer and weaker 
than the firſt two, for which Reaſon, they are all, 
like the Caſt, killed in Auguſt, and the Honey 
taken out. The Spew, on this Account, are alſo 
ſerved in the ſame Manner; and ſo are ſometimes 
the firſt Swarm, either out of Covetouſneſs for 
their Honey, or becauſe there are Stocks enough 
beſides. But more of this hereafter. | 

How a Farmer increaſed bis Honey in a little Time, 
At Chedington, in Bucks, a Farmer carried out his 
Swarms as ſoon as hived, and ſet them on Stools 
among the Field Beans that were then in Bloſſom, 
1739, though the Crop ſtood not thirty Poles 
diſtant from the Houſe. Here they got a great 
deal of Honey in a little Time, becauſe they had 
not far to go and come, and in due Time he 
brought them back to their proper Reſidence ; and 
this he does every Year, to his great Advantage : 
According to the Obſervation of a certain Author, 
who writes, that, at a Place in Germany, he ſaw 
forty great Hives, which, the People thereabouts 
ſaid, were all filled with Honey in a Fortnight's 
Time, by being placed near a Field of Buck, or 
French Wheat, which the Bees dearly love. 
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Of Rats, and Mice; their Nature, Haunt, 
and Deſtruction, as prattiſed by Farmers and 
others. | 


Heſe are ſome of the Farmers chief Curſes, 

that are multiplied more in fome Years, than 
others ; for I have found by woful Experience, 
that, in mild Winters, and hot, wet Summers, 
they increaſe their Breed more than ordinary. Ac- 
cordirgly, in the wet, cold Spring and Summer, 
1739, there were the feweſt bred, that ever I 
knew: However, where they are not deſtroyed, 
in a large Farm, they may, in Time, ruin a Te- 
nant. Therefore I ſhall be more particular in my 
Writing on theſe Vermin, than any Author has 


— 


hitherto done. ; 


An Account of ſeven-hundred Rats, that were bred 
in and about a Pea-ftack. A Farmer, at Norchurch 
in Hertfordſhire, made Uſe of an old Rabbit-hutch, 
that had ſeveral Rooms in it, to ſupport a Pea- 
ſtack againſt its falling down; but it was not long 
before the Rats took to it, and bred ſo faſt, that, 
when the Stack was taking away, the Farmer was 
forced to raiſe the Poſſe of his Neighbourhood, to 

help to deſtroy them; and I was told they killed 
two Hundred old Ones, out of (as was gueſſed) 
ſeven-hundred, ſo that five Hundred were thought 
to make their Eſcape. My Neighbour's Oats 
(who lived about half a Mile from me) were by the 
firſt of January, 1741, thought to be eaten a fourth 
Part up, as they lay in their Straw in a Barn, as I 
was told by the Oatmeal-maker, that bought Part 
of his and mine near the ſame Time, Another. 
(who had but little Wheat in his Barn, and * 
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had lain in it 'till about Midſummer) had it near 
half eat up, to my certain Knowledge. It is theſe 
likewiſe,- that are the Miller's, Malſter's, But- 
cher's, Dairy-man's, Fruiterer's, and others Peſt z 
and the more, becauſe they generally feed on. the 
beſt of thoſe Eatables they can come at; therefore, 
for killing them according to my own, and the Way 
that many other Farmers take, I ſhall here ſet 
down as follows, viz. - | | 1 61 

Firſt. To prevent the Damage of Rats and Mice. 
The greateſt common Security that is made uſe of 
by Farmers is, to lay our Corn abroad in Stacks, 
and Cocks, and thoſe on brick, or ſtone Pillars, or 
on wooden Supporters. If on the two firſt, the 
Props are generally two, or more Feet high, and 
4 Foot, or more broad, with ſtone, or wooden 
Caps on each Pillar, or Prop, two Feet ſquare. 
If on the laſt, we nail Pieces of Tin round the 
wooden Poſts, about the middle Part of the ſame, 
to hinder the Vermin's Aſcent to the Grain. 

A ſecond Way. Daub the Purloins of Barns or 
Granaries with Tar, where the Rats walk, and if 
they happen to put their Feet in it, it's ſaid they 
eat them off, Or, if they will not come at it, 
the Scent will drive them away; but this is an 
uncertaim Method, becauſe the Tar is apt to dry 
in a little Time, and loſe its Virtue. 

A third Way, Is to catch a Rat, and daub him 
all over with Tar, which is ſaid to be ſo diſagree- 
able to his Fellows that they will not come near 
him, nor the Places he frequents. | 

A fourth Way, Is to tie a Morrice-Bell about 
the Neck of a catch'd Rat, and it will anſwer the 
fame End. SIS, ad > 2 

A fifth-Way.. It is now - practiſed by ſome of 
our Rat=catchers, to: make Uſe of trained Ferrets, 
which they learn to enter among Sheaves of 
| B b Wheat, 
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Wheat, and old Thatch, or over Cielings among 
Joiſts, to force out Rats from theſe Places of their 
Harbour, and 1 * them to the Bite of Dogs, 
that ſtand ready for the Purpoſe. | 
A fixth Way; and how to kill the Norway Rat 
without Poiſon, Theſe Rats are of a very large 
Size, and ſo ftrong and furious, that they are hard- 
ly to be killed by Cats at a full Age. Nor is it 
proper to attempt their Deſtruction by Poiſon ; 
becauſe, as theſe are thoſe that, for the moſt Part, 
lie about Water Corn-mills, it may be of danger- 
ous Conſequence, as I ſhall by and by make ap- 
pear. And, as this Sort of Rat ſometimes bur- 
roughs, and lodges in Holes in the Ground, as 
well as above it, the tame Ferret has been found 
very ſerviceable, in entering. in, and forcing him 
out, for killing this grand Enemy of Mankind, by 
Dogs that are placed accordingly ; for, where theſe 
are in a conſiderable Number, they eat up Abun- 
dance of Corn and Flour, | Py 
A ſeventh Way, Is to let a Carpenter make Pur- 
loin-traps, which with us they do, and find Wood, 
for 18 d. a- piece. Fix one, or more of theſe, on 
Purloins of Barns, Granaries, Stables, Gate-ways, 
c. and, as they have a heavy Flap, as ſoon ay 
the Trigger is moved by the Rat's paſſing along, 
it falls on him, and beats him flat. When one 15 
catched, another, the ſame, or next Night, gene- 
rally takes the like Road, and is the more encou- 
raged to venture by the hot Scent of the laſt : 
Thus (I think it was in the Winter, 1738) I 
killed twenty Rats by one ſingle Purloin-trap, fixed 
over my Gate-way. _ , 1 
An eighth Way. This Gate-way, joining to my 
Dwelling-houſe, ſerved as a Sort of Bridge for 
Rats to paſs over, from a Cieling where they uſed 
to lie all Day, At laſt, I dipped ſome linnen Rags 
LA * in 
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in Spirits of Turpentine, and forced them through 
ſome Cracks of the Floor among the Joiſts, and 
it proved a Cure ; for thoſe, that were not killed 
by the Purloin<trap, forſook the Place after many 
Years Refidence., This is that excellent Remedy, 
by which I preſerve my Collars, and other Harneſs, 
from being eaten by the Rats, which, before, uſed 
to do me conſiderable Damage this Way; for, 
whether theſe miſchievous Creatures are in Want, 
or not, they will, for Variety's Sake, do ſome 
Harm or other, to the Farmer eſpecially, becauſe 
he has the largeſt Harbour for their Breeding; of 
all others. | ; 

A ninth Way, Mix Powder of Nux Vomica 
with.Lard, and make it into Pills with Sugar. . 

A tenth Way. Take Stibbony, or Glaſs of An- 
timony Powder, one Ounce ; work it up with 
Butter and Sugar, and it will vomit and kill Rats, 
but ſafe from damaging Men, 

Eleventh Way. Powder one Ounce of Canthari- 
des very fine ; the ſame do with-one Ounce of 
Glaſs of Antimony; mix them with half a Pound 
of Currants, and a Pint of Oatmeal ; put it in 
ſmall Quantities, where the Rats and Mice come, 
with Water near it. k | | 
. Twelfth Way, Fry Pieces of brown Paper in 
Hogs-lard, and lay it for the Rats; it is ſaid not 
to paſs their Bodies. 

Thirteenth Way. Take wild Cucumber-ſeed, 
Henbane-ſeed, bitter Almonds, and black Helle- 
bore, beaten together, and make all into a Paſte 
with Barley-meal and Oil; put this into Rat-holes, 
"vt in Houſes, or Fields, for it is ſaid to kill 

em. | 3 

Fourteenth Way. Mix powdered Hellebore 
with Wheat, or Barley-meal, and work it into a 
Paſte with Honey, The Root muſt be firſt dried, 
5110] B b 2 and 
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and then beaten to Powder. Lay it where thi 
Vermin come, and they will cat it, and die 
quickly. | * = 

Fifteenth Way. Take the ſoft Pap of coddled 
ASI; and mix it with white Arſenick and 
Sugar. 

Sixteenth May. Mix Arſenic and the fine 

Flour of Malt with Hogs-lard ; put it. in a little 
Quantity in ſeveral Oyſter-ſhells, and lay them in 
the Rats Haunts. It is certain Death. 
Seventeenth Way. Mix powdered white Arſe- 
ſenick with Treacle, and daub round the Hole, 
through which the. Rat paſſes, and ſome of it will 
ſtick, either to her Feet, or Sides, which ſhe Will 
lick, 2-7 

Eighteenth Way. Or if you bait a Trap, take 
a little Oil of Amber, and 'rub the Bottom of the 
Trap, and near the Bait; for this will invite them 
to the Place by the Scent. 

We Danger of uſing Rats-bane, or Arſenick, 
This, as it is too cuſtomarily done, was laid as a 
Bait to kill Rats, and, it being eaten by them, 
they went into the Chaft-houſe, and died among 
the Chaff; and though, ſome Time after this, 
the ſame Chaff was given to a Horſe, it made his 
Hair come off, and near killed him: For, as 
theſe Creatures are obliged, by the Poiſon, to die 
a moſt violent, agonizing Death, they endeavour 
to ſeek Relief, and to die in the ſofteſt Bed. For 
which Purpoſe, ' theſe Rats made Choice of the 
Heap of Chaff to alleviate their Torture; but, in- 
ſtead thereof, they were forced to make their Exit 
in a Vomiting, or in a frothy Condition at Mouth, 
occaſioned by the Vehemency of ſtriving to over- 


come, by Strength of Nature, the irreſiſtible, 


corroding Nature of the Mercury; and thus, I 


ſuppoſe, the Poiſon was eee to the 
ä Horſe, 
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Horſe, by the Slaver the dying Rats left among 
he Chaff. I remember, though it is above twenty 
Years ago, that I laid ſome Rats- bane in Powder, 
to kill Rats that frequented ray Garret joining to a 
Barn, and it fully anſwered the Intent, as it hap- 
pened ; for, I think, there were about half a Score 
Rats found dead in one Fleece of Wool, which 
lay in the ſame Place: It is true, I was not ſenſible; 
in thoſe Days of the great Danger of uſing Mer- 
cury for this Purpoſe; if I had, I would not have 
ventured it; for my Chaft-houſe ſtood but a little 
Diſtance from this Garret, wherein if ſuch a Num- 
ber of Rats had died, it might have been the 
Means, perhaps, of killing all my Horſes, and I not 
have known the Reaſon of their Deaths. By the 
ſame Rule, if Poiſon is laid to kill Norway Rats 
in a Corn-mill, or in a Dairy, Sc. I do not know, 
but it may be within the Bounds of Poſſibility for 
Rats, thus poiſoned, to die among Corn, or Meal, 
or, by lapping in Milk, or Cream (as is natural to 
them in fuch a Caſe, for aſſwaging their prodigious 
Drought) to communicate their Slaver, and da- 
mage the human Body; which ſhews the Excel- 
lency of thoſe Receipts, that kill Rats without 
endangering the Health of Man, or Beaſt. But I 
cannot quit this Subject yet, for, as I write from 
the Field of Action, I ſhall ſhew, 

How to know if Mice have got into a Cock, or 
Stack of Corn. Theſe Vermin ſometimes get into 
Sheaves of Wheat, while they ſtand in the Field, 
and from thence are conveyed into a Cock, or 
Stack, or Hovel of Grain : Now, to find whether 
there be any Mice in theſe, thruſt one or more 
Sallow, or Aſhen Poles into ſuch a Cock, Stack, 
or Hovel, and let them lie therein a Day and a 
Night at leaſt; if there be any Mice, they will 
gnaw off the Bark, for the Sake of its Moiſture ; 
then it is, that the Corn muſt be taken in with all 


Speed. 
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This is not all I have to write on Rats 

and Mice, for I have a further Taſk ; to ſhew, 
how to ſecure Wheat, Oats, and other Grain om 
theſe Vermin, while they lie in Barns. To oy 
the Water-rat and Field-mouſe ; the Fox, Badger, 
Hedge-hog, Pole-cat, Kane, Stoat, Field-weaſel, 
Martern, and many other Sorts of Vermin, accord- 
ing to a Letter of Requeſt, for this Purpoſe, ſent 
me by an unknown Hand, But, before I conclude 
this Chapter, I think it proper to take Notice of 
the Practice of. travelling Rat-catchers, who, with 
the Piece of a broad Sword, fixed in the End of a 
long Pole, are admitted, by ſome Farmers, to 
it into the Thatch of Raine to make Rats 

It out, and immediately forſake their Neſt, or 
Harbour in the ſame, in order for their Dogs to 
catch and kill them: But, as their Inſtrument is 
apt to make Holes in the Thatch, to cut the Withs 
in two, that bind it together, and let the Rain 
t in, I think it is wrong to ſuffer it, ſince, in 
chis Month, Barns are for the moſt Part empty, 
and the Farmer has the greateſt Opportunity of 
laying one, or more, of the aforeſaid Baits for 


their {ure Deſtruction, J. 
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